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EDITORIAL   NOTE. 


O  EVERAL  of  the  verses  included  in  this  Volume  appejured  originally 
in  the  Westminster  Qazette,  £ind  the  Sonnet  at  the  foot  of  the 
Introduction  was  first  published  in  the  Cooper  Company's  School  Meigazine. 
The  Editors  of  the  present  Volume  tender  to  the  Editors  of  these 
Publications  their  appreciation  of  their  kindness  in  permitting  the  re- 
production of  the  Verses  in  this  Volume. 


INTRODUCTION. 


mi 


I  have  been  asked  to  select  some  of  Bernard  Pitt's  poems  for 
inclusion  in  this  little  memorial  volume,  and  to  write  an  Intro- 
duction. 

Bernard  Pitt  was  born  in  1881.  In  April,  1915,  he  accepted 
a  commission  in  the  army,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  was 
a  trench  mortar  officer  in  France,  obtaining  the  command  of  a 
battery  in  February,  1916.  "  He  was  observing  his  fire  from  the 
front  trenches,"  wrftes  his  Brigadier  to  Mrs.  Pitt,  "  and  had  just, 
sent  the  man  with  him  back  to  his  mortars,  when  the  Germans 
exploded  a  mine  close  to  the  spot,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  trace  of  him  since.  ...  I  was  going  to  make  him  my 
staff  officer.  I  took  him  out  with  me  the  other  evening  to  make 
sure  that  he  did  not  go  up  to  the  trenches  out  of  his  turn, 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  place  he  fell  is  about  200 
yards  south-west  of  the  five  cross  roads,  half-way  between 
Souchez  and  Givenchy,  at  7  p.m.,  on  30th  April. 

"  It  may  be  that  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  you;  your  husband 
told  me  that  you  had  four  children.  If  I  can  in  any  way,  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  know.  I  have  had  no  officer  under  me  for  whom 
I  have  had  more  admiration. 

Yours  sincerely, 
E.  W.  SPEDDING,   Brigadier-General." 

The  sad  occasion  is  too  dear  for  detailed  criticism  of  Pitt's 
poetry,  and  no  one  will  expect  it.  That  he  had  the  heart  of  a 
poet  is  most  clearly  seen,  and  enough  poems  are  included  to 
reveal  a  beautiful  character  and  a  fascinating  personality.  The 
work  of  so  young  a  man  must  contain  many  echoes :  those  most 
plainly  heard  are  echoes  of  Rosetti — in  early  poems  he  has  a 
quaint  Rosettilike  fancy  for  strange  and  curious  words ;  then  of 
Mrs.  Meynell,  and  there  are  fainter  echoes  of  Keats  and  Swin- 
burne. He  was  perhaps  too  daring  in  his  range  of  metres,  but  it 
is  surprising  in  hov\'  many  he  has  not  fared  amiss.     In  spite  of  a 


halting  line  here  and  there,  due  probably  to  hasty  revision  (the 
Firing  Line  last  February  would  not  conduce  to  that),  no  one  will 
deny  his  dancing  sense  of  lilt  and  rhythm.  Some  of  the  poems 
are  really  fine ;  let  me  call  the  reader's,  even  the  critic's,  attention 
to  Aphrodite  in  the  Cloister,  The  Rosalys  poems,  Ballade  of  the 
Joy  of  Springy  February  in  the  Firing  Line,  Kew  Gardens  (especi- 
ally July),  the  sonnet  on  All  Souls'  Day,  Nuit  Blanche,  Cophctua 
and  the  Beggar-Maid,  The-Meaning  of  Love,  Love's  Resurrection. 

To  return  to  the  man.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  Pitt  a  little 
help  in  reading  for  his  B.A.  degree,  and  later  examined  him  for 
his  M.A.  I  was  so  struck  and  taken  with  him  in  these  mere 
glimpses  that  I  asked  him  to  come  to  Cambridge  as  my  guest  for 
a  few  days  and  he  helped  me  to  finish  off  an  edition  I  was  prepar- 
ing of  the  Old  English  Riddles ;  out  of  this  visit  grew  a  more 
intimate  friendship,  and  a  planned  and  partly  carried  out  collab- 
oration in  other  pieces  of  work,  including  an  Old  English  Reader 
to  be' published  shortly  in  our  joint  names. 

When  last  year  he  obtained  a  commission,  he  asked  me  to 
carry  on  his  Tutorial  Class  in  English  Literature  at  the  Working 
Men's  College  in  London.  I  had  had  delightful  experience  of 
similar  work  at  Wellingborough,  but  I  never  got  a  real  hold  on 
Pitt's  class  and  had  many  a  qualm  of  self-reproach  before  I  dis- 
covered the  reason  :  they  were  still  in  love  with  Pitt  and  hankering 
after  the  return  of  their  Lost  Leader.  As  one  of  them  wrote  to  me 
at  his  death  :  "Never  had  a  class  a  more  devoted  teacher,  and  never 
had  a  teacher  a  more  devoted  class."  The  senior-member  of  the 
class  wrote  in  the  College  Magazine :  "  He  brought  to  his  work 
an  amazing  energy,  radiant  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  most  loving 
regard  for  his  subject,  English  Literature,  which  he  esteemed  the 
most  precious  of  the  gifts  that  England  has  showered  on  her 
people.  He  had  a  rare  knowledge  of  his  subject,  first  hand  know- 
ledge, impatient  of  text-books,  which  he  never  used,  and  a  marvel- 
lous memory,  as  his  innumerable  quotations  showed.  His  students 
feel  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  the  College.  By  coming  there  they 
knew  Bernard  Pitt.  They  must  keep  his  memory  fresh  and  carry 
on  his  work:  love  for  England  and  for  its  literature," 


There  was  only  one  opinion  of  him:  "Go  up  to  the  trenches 
out  of  his  turn,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing."  And  to  quote  his 
Brigadier  once  again  :  "Little  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  men  in  the  trenches 
called  him,  was  known  and  loved  by  them  all,  and  whenever  the 
Germans  appeared  to  be  getting  particularly  annoyed  the  men 
would  say,  "Oh!  it's  the  little  trench  mortar  officer  at  them  with 
his  guns."  He  was  absolutely  the  embodiment  of  dash  and  pluck." 
His  lieutenant  wrote  :  "It  would  be  an  impertinence  to  suggest  that 
we  could  tell  you  anything  about  his  gallant,  loving,  radiant 
nature ;  to  every  one  of  us  his  ardent  soul  was  an  inspiring 
thing."  What  Th^ophile  Gautier  wrote  of  Petrus  Borel  might 
have  been  written  of  Bernard  Pitt:  "Petrus  Borel  ^tait  cet  astre ; 
nul  de  nous  n'essaya  de  se  soustraire  a  cette  attraction  ;  dhs  qu'on 
^tait  entrfe  dans  le  tourbillon,  on  tournait  avec  une  satisfaction 
singuliere,  comme  si  on  ^ut  accompli  une  loi  de  nature.  On 
ressentait  un  peu  de  I'enivrement  du  derviche  tourneur.." 

Everyone  felt  the  attraction.  He  was  one  of  the  most  open- 
hearted,  sincere,  winning  men  I  have  ever  known,  and  those 
whom  he  won  he  held.  He  was  a  good  student,  a  good  teacher,  a 
good  officer,  a  good  friend,  a  good  husband  and  father. 

Didn't  know  Flynn, 
Flynn,  of  Virginia, 
Look  'ee  here,  stranger, 
Whar  hev  you  been? 

Well,  sir,  when  you'll 
Hear  the  next  fool 
Asking  for  Flynn, 

Flynn,    of   Virginia, 
Just  you  chip  in, 
Say  you  knew  Flynn, 

Say  that  you've  been  'yar. 


ALFRED   J.    WYATT. 


Cambridge. 

July,  191G. 


Vll. 


B.P. 

He  loved,  I  think,  all  fairness,  all  sweet  sound, 

All  grace  of  form  and  thought,  all  feeling  kind, 
He  loved  true  learning,  ardent  thought,  high  mind, 

And  over  all  he  loved  our  English  ground. 

Most  dear  was  life,  and  home,  the  common  round 
Of  simple  joys  and  hopes,  which  he  resigned 
For  those  bare  Flemish  fields  where  trenches  win  1 

Along  the  hill-scarp  to  the  fort,  wire  crowned. 

I  can  not  think  he  rests  now,  that  he  sleeps. 

Since  in  our  paths  no  more  we  see  him  go, 

Since  now  his  hand  lies  idle,  and  his  sword ; 

But,  rather,  I  believe  his  spirit  sweeps 

Eager,  triumphant,  quit  of  human  woe, 

To  join  the  brave  battalions  of  the  Lord. 

J.    C.   A. 


LETTERS   FROM   FRANCE. 


Monday,  December  6th,  1915. 
Dear  Bertha, 

I  will  just  give  you  an  account  of  my  first  week  in  France. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  left  Folkestone  on  a  boat  crowded  with 
troops.  We  were  jammed  together  helplessly.  Naturally,  as  the 
sea  was  rough,  I  was  ill,  but  although  wet  and  cold  I  cheered  up 
greatly  as  we  neared  the  port.  We  waited  nearly  two  hours  before 
disembarking,  and  I  was  very  hungry.  Then  off  we  went  in  the 
dark  to  an  hotel  where  I  got  the  worst  room  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  landing  on  a  staircase  !  But  I  was  well  fed  and  I  slept  soundly. 
The  next  day  off  again  to  a  Reinforcements  Camp  by  train.  I  was 
immediately  sent  off  with  a  large  draft  of  Scots  to  the  Front.  Oh, 
it  was  a  picnic !  We  entrained  at  night  and  waited  in  the  train 
till  the  morning.  The  journey  ended  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  had  to  march  seven  miles  through  the  most  abominable  poor 
country,  wretched  filthy  villages  to  the  billets  of  this  battalion. 
Oh,  but  they  were  very  good  to  me,  fed  me  and  warmed  me  and 
found  me  a  bed.  Next  day  I  went  out  to  see  something  of  the 
lines,  but  we  were  two  miles  behind  the  fire-trenches  and  there  was 
nothing  doing.  Occasionally  our  cunningly  hidden  guns  sent  out 
a  shell  or  two,  but  there  was  no  reply  from  the  Germans.  I  was 
in  a  part  of  the  line  which  Wilfrid  visited  lately.  My  return  jour- 
ney was  just  as  uncomfortable  as  the  outward  one,  only  again  I 
met  Christian  people,  a  Motor  Machine  Gun  set,  who  fed  me  with 
hot  stew  and  Bass.  Then  I  had  two  days  quiet  with  a  Highland 
Division  Base,  and  have  just  been  pushed  over  to  another  division 
where  I  found  two  Border  men,  one  being  a  Shoeburyness 
acquaintance,  and  the  other  a  Seaford  pal,  who  is  going  to  be 
trained  for  Trench  Mortar  Work  with  me.  In  a  day  or  so  I  shall  go 
to  the  School,  and  after  a  week's  course  to  the  Front.  As  yet  I 
have  no  address.  It  rains  nearly  all  of  every  day,  and  the  mud  is 
vile.  But  I  am  so  glad  to  be  out  here.  Thanks  for  the  goodies, 
dear  Bertha,  I  have  them  all  ready  in  my  haversack.  I  will  write 
to  you  again  directly  I  have  any  news. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 
B  Bernard. 


School  of  Mortars,     First  Army. 

December  19th,  1915. 

1  have  now  been  nearly  a  fortnight  at  the  First  Army  School 
of  Mortars,  and  expect  to  be  at  the  Front  in  another  day  or  so. 
We  are  not  overworked  here  by  any  means :  our  parades  last  for 
only  four  hours  a  day  and  there  is  very  little  study.  The  mortars 
are  quaint  little  guns,  heavy  but  portable,  and  of  various  sizes  and 
descriptions.  We  learn  the  drill  and  the  use  of  the  little  beasts, 
and  we  fire  them  off  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  ammunition. 
When  the  bomb  strikes,  there  is  a  flash,  a  bang,  and  a  bouquet  of 
smoke  and  soil  rises  into  the  air.  The  bombs  blow  holes  varying 
fpbm  two  to  seven  feet  in  depth  and  from  three  to  sixteen  feet 
across. 

The  country  round  here  is  flat  and  uninteresting :  canals, 
willows  and  poplars,  flooded  fields,  muddy  roads,  dirty  hamlets, 
rather  cleaner  villages,  little  towns  with  great  new  churches, 
wayside  shrines.  In  the  little  towns  every  other  house  is  an 
estaminet.  We  have  a  mess  of  our  own  in  a  hotel,  and  feed  very 
well,  except  for  the  saltless  bread  and  the  overplus  of  onions  and 
garlic  in  salads  and  seasonings. 

But  everything  is  deadly  dull.  On  the  roads  there  is  nothing 
but  A.S.C.  lorries  rolling  along,  motors  dashing  along,  and 
mounted  men.  To-day  I  passed  an  infantry  brigade  coming  back 
from  the  trenches.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  them.  Of  course  we  are 
some  miles  from  the  Front  and  as  there  is  little  enough  doing  there, 
we  see  nothing.  Only  in  the  quiet  afternoons  we  hear  the 
booming  and  thumping  of  our  guns,  and  at  night  the  star  shells 
go  up  on  the  horizon,  while  sometimes  an  aeroplane — ours  or  theirs 
— is  visible  high  up  in  the  air. 

I  came  out  with  a  batch  of  infantry  officers,  who  have  all  gone 
off  again.  Apparently  I  am  to  stop  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  then 
go  up  with  a  battery  (four  guns)  from  the  school.  I  shall  not  be 
anything  of  any  importance  for  a  long  while  yet  I  fear.  Our  work 
is  not  very  dangerous.  We  shall  be  in  the  second  line  generally, 
or  in  some  cosy  place  out  of  harm's  way.  In  some  brigades  the 
trench-mortar  officers  sleep  every  night  in  billets,  but  I  hope  I 
shan't  be  in  one  of  those  yet  awhile.  B.  PITT. 
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Later. 

We  are  now  in  another  part  of  the  line,  still  being  tossed  from 
hand  to  hand  like  a  ball,  and  still  unable  to  go  into  action  because 
of  the  lack  of  indispensable  stores.  If  we  could  stay  in  one  place 
for  a  week  all  our  difficulties  would  be  over. 

I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  front  trenches  a  week  ago,  and 
found  them  very  wet  and  dirty.  A  few  men  mostly  in  steel  helmets 
were  holding  the  long  breastworks ;  for  trenches  are  too  full  of 
water  for  anyone  to  hold.  Behind  the  first  line  stretched  disused 
cuttings  full  of  water,  and  behind  them  another  breastwork 
carefully  hidden  for  the  most  part  and  also  scantily  manned. 
Behind  this  again,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  behind  the  front 
trenches  there  were  the  gun  positions,  batteries  turfed  and 
invisible.  All  day  long  our  batteries  send  presents  to  the  Hun, 
their  shells  roaring  and  screaming  overhead  like  little  unseen 
trains.  Down  in  the  trenches  all  is  quiet,  only  that  from  time  to 
time  one  of  our  fellows  or  one  of  their's  has  a  shot  at  the  opposing 
line,  and  there  are  always  a  few  stray  bullets  knocking  about  and 
going  by  one's  ears  with  a  faint  whine  or  whistle. 

BERNARD  PITT. 


To  whom  it  may  interest. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
started  from  the  Trench  Mortar  School ;  four  guns,  two  officers 
(my  O.C. — six  feet  of  curly  haired,  well  bred  youth — and  myself), 

and  twenty-three  other  ranks.       Sergeant  B ,  chief  among 

them,  an  old  soldier,  though  but  thirty  years  of  age.  Guns,  kit 
(minus  my  razor  strop  alas !),  and  men  were  jammed  into  two 
lorries,  and  off  we  went  over  miles  of  uneven  muddy  roads, 
through  small  towns  and  dirty  villages,  passing  trains  of  lorries, 
carts,  an  air-craft  station,  and  bands  of  infantrymen  here  and 
there.  As  we  came  nearer  to  the  fighting  line,  we  saw  suspicious 
embankments  which  concealed  guns,  and  then  a  cemetery  of 
mounds  and  wooden  crosses,  very  fresh  and  new,  where  four  men 
were  filling  in  graves.  Away  on  the  right  a  high  and  ruined  church 
tower  stood  out.  Then  we  arrived  at  our  billets,  and  went  over 
to  the  Brigade  Headquarters.     In  a  dark  house,  in  a  small  room 
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lighted  by  candles,  we  found  the  Brigadier,  the  Brigade  Major, 
and  the  Staff  Captain.  They  promptly  invited  us  to  tea,  while  my 
CO.  investigated  our  own  billet.  I  saw  the  guns  unloaded  and 
the  twenty-three  men  and  their  kit  stuffed  into  a  rather  dilapidated 
house  down  by  the  flooded  river.  We  tea'd  sumptuously,  the 
Brigadier  distributing  slices  of  a  rich  cake  covered  with  almond 
paste  and  icing,  while  toast  and  potted  meats  and  jam  abounded. 
Then  we  climbed  into  the  dark  office  again  and  received 
instructions  and  asked  questions  of  the  Staff-Captain.  We 
returned  to  the  men's  billet  and  found  them  sitting  on  their  kits, 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  pigging  over  their  tea :  hunks  of  ration 
bread,  tins  of  butter  and  jam,  and  mess-tins  of  potent  tea.  They 
seemed  fairly  content  and  we  let  them  alone.  The  sergeant  had 
withdrawn  into  a  small  room  with  chairs  in  it,  and  was  taking  his 
tea  in  stately  solitude.  Back  to  our  own  billet  we  trudged,  after 
inspecting  the  Christmas  puddings  and  cigars  and  other  goodies 
that  good  persons  and  the  "Daily  Chronicle"  have  sent  out.  Our 
own  billet  is  a  large,  well-furnished  room  in  a  good  house.  Here 
we  discussed  matters,  and  my  CO.  insisted  that  I  should  sleep 
in   the  bed   while  he   had   his   valise   spread   on   the   floor.     We 

instructed  our  servants — his,   B ,   a  tall,  grimy,  cheerful 

person ;  mine,  W> ,  a  tall,  clean,  melancholy  person,  late  of  the 

the  City  Police — in  the  art  of  preparing  dinner,  and  then  off  we 
went  to  get  more  information.     Up  a  dark  alley,  in  a  filthy  hole  of 

a  kitchen,  we  found  the  CO.  of  the  — th and  his  attached 

officer  sitting  near  a  stove.  Their  arms  rested  on  a  greasy  table ; 
between  them  was  a  pan  of  dripping,  a  huge  lump  of  raw  meat 
stood  close  by,  dirty  dishcloths  formed  the  background.  We  asked 
them  a  heap  of  questions  and  then  came  away.  In  the  estaminets 
our  Tommies  were  singing  Christmas  carols  and  popular  songs, 
and  bands  of  them  were  roaming  the  streets  full  of  liquors.  Then 
we  had  dinner:  a  cube  of  soup,  some  ration  meat  fried,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  pepper  and  salt,  all  ration  food — and  a  Christmas 
pudding  I  had  bought  some  days  before.  We  poured  cognac  on 
the  pudding,  set  a  piece  of  evergreen  on  it,  and  made  it  blaze  up 
in  blue  flame.  It  was  a  good  meal,  the  only  blot  on  the  dinner 
being  some  vile  beer,  composed  of  bad  apples,  citrate  of  magnesia, 
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and  sulphur — if  one  is  to  judge  by  its  taste.  Then  we  read,  my 
literature  being  the  Christmas  number  of  "La  Vie  Parisienne," 
a  merry  and  bright  periodical,  very  daintily  illustrated,  and  we 
smoked  the  perpetual  cigarette.  About  eleven  we  went  to  bed  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  campaigners.  The  first  thing  I  heard  in  the 
morning  was  a  drove  of  horsemen  singing  "  Nowell,  Nowell, 
Nowell,  Nowell.  Born  is  the  King  of  Israel."  Yes,  it  made  me 
feel  very  glad  that  it  was  Christmas  Day  in  England,  and  that  my 
own  people  would  be  waking  to  the  merriment  and  love  of  this 
season.  As  breakfast  appeared,  an  irate  Frenchman  accompanied 
it.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  house  by  the  river-side ;  he  had  let 
it  to  a  civilian ;  we  had  put  men  and  guns  in  it  without  asking 
him ;  they  would  break  his  furniture  ;  h^  was  angry.  "They  pretty 
nigh  put  him  in  the  river,  sir,  shaking  his  fist  at  'em  and  calling 
'em  cochons,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant.  We  led  him  off  to  head- 
quarters to  be  pacified.  Oh  !  breakfast  was  good :  eggs  (at 
threepence  each),  ration  bacon,  and  strong,  fresh,  ration  tea. 
At  ten  o'clock  we  went  to  Mass — my  suggestion — and  I  enjoyed 
it  hugely.  The  church  is  large,  and  was  packed,  women  on  one 
side,  men  and  boys  on  the  other.  The  chancel  was  decked 
with  long  banners  pendent  from  the  roof,  the  statues  of  St. 
Michael  and  Joan  of  Arc  stood  in  front  of  the  rails ;  the  altar 
was  built  up  to  the  very  roof  with  metal  and  wooden  pinnacles 
and  niches,  a  great  statue  of  Christ  over  all,  and  all  ablaze 
with  candles.  The  service  was  short  and  hearty,  a  carol  was 
sung  all  about  shepherds,  and  mangers,  and  angels  and  the 
stars ;  a  very  short  sermon  exhorted  us  to  devotion,  and  I  borrowed 
a  book  and  revelled  in  the  Gregorian  chants  of  the  Creed  and  the 
Gloria.  It  is  true  we  had  an  appointment  with  the  staff-captain, 
but  as  he  entered  and  sat  next  to  us  (and  I  paid  a  halfpenny  for 
his  chair),  it  was  evident  that  we  were  doing  well  to  stay  in 
church.  Then  we  went  round  to  the  men,  and  found  them  far 
more  comfortable  by  this.  Some  were  writing  letters ;  some 
playing  cards ;  and,  in  the  outhouse,  dinner  was  a-cooking,  aided 
by  what  looked  more  than  similar  to  garden  palings.  We  gave 
the  men  ten  francs  for  beer  and  vegetables,  and  returned  to 
our  house,  where  for  a  weary  hour  we  struggled  over  Army  forms 
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without  number,  and  contrived  plans  for  obtaining  bombs,  hand- 
carts, spades,  blankets,  waders,  buckets,  bicycles,  rum,  candles, 
stationery,  coal,  leather  jackets,  money  for  pay,  and  other  goods. 
And  then  we  settled  down  to  write  letters  when  slap !  bang ! 
came  German  shells  just  outside  the  village.  Shrill  cries  in 
French,  hurry-scurry  of  people  to  the  windows  (the  openings,  at 
least,  for  the  glass  had  long  been  shivered),  gallop  and  rumble  of 
waggons,  crack  of  whips,  trample  and  shuffle  of  surprised  Tom- 
mies. I  was  rather  alarmed,  especially  when  the  maid-of-all-work 
invited  me  into  the  cellar.  But  after  five  minutes  of  this  our 
18-pounders  began  to  reply  from  a  near  meadow,  and  the  .Huns 
stopped  after  wounding  two  soldiers  who  had  been  at  work  near 

by  in  the  field.       B and  W returned  from  the  estaminet 

brimming  with  mirth,  and  beer,  and  chuckled  hugely  as  they  set 
about  our  lunch.  The  piano  in  the  estaminet  resounded  vigor- 
ously with  songs  from  our  men.  Now,  we  are  going  to  lunch  on 
ration  meat  and  bread,  potatoes  (honestly  purchased),  tinned 
pineapples  (purchased  also  by  me  yesterday),  ration  cheese,  and 
beer  from  the  estaminet — "Very  good  beer,  sir."     "Yessir,  very 

good  beer."       Duet  by  B and  W .       The  owner  of 

this  house  has  just  appeared  from  the  kitchen  with  a  bottle  of 
wine.  He  held  our  hands  and  announced  that  we  must  drink, 
because  it  was  a  feast  day.  We  have  enthroned  the  bottle  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  shall  invite  him  in  to  drink  it  with  us  tonight. 
He  is  an  amiable  and  Christian  person,  who  has  a  prayer  meeting 
in  his  room  every  night,  and  would  be  excellent  company  if  he 
were  not  almost  deaf  and  dumb.  Now,  over  all  our  village 
broods  the  calm  of  digestion.     Christmas  Day,  1915. 


"Dear  ,     This  is  an  unfortunate    region,  and    consists 

entirely  of  mud,  a  form  of  matter  which  has,  however,  'been 
unfairly  despised.  I  am  prepared  to  take  my  oath  that  mud 
is  warm  and  a  friend  to  man.  Mud  is  affectionate  and  clinging ; 
mud  has  no  pride ;  mud  is  soft  to  fall  on ;  mud  is  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  does  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  hearing ;  and, 
finally,  mud  is  warm. 
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January  7th,  1916. 
Dear  Bertha, — First  of  all,  many  thanks  for  your  Christmas 
parcel.  I  was  pleased  with  it.  One  may  not  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating  sweeties  for  some  years,  but  the  sight  of  them 
revives  the  Christmas  feeling ;  and  how  good  they  taste !  I 
am  eating  those  crystallised  fruits  as  delightedly — but  far  more 
sparingly — than  when  I  was  twelve.  (What  a  nice  fig !  What 
a  good  plum  !)  All  the  things  you  sent  me  are  most  welcome.  I 
hope  you  all  had  a  merry  Christmas  at  Margaret  Roding.  Give 
my  love  to  all  there.  It  was  great  to  have  had  you  at  Hounslow, 
for  you  must  have  enjoyed  yourself,  and  I  like  you  to  see  Florence 
and  the  children  whenever  that  is  possible.  Oh,  while  I  think 
of  it,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  refill  for  the  Tommy's  cooker 
you  gave  me.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  a  hot  drink  at  night 
before  turning  in. 

We  are  now  in  a  village  so  shell-shattered  that  there  is  not 
a  roof  in  the  place,  and  very  few  ceilings  in  the  lower  rooms. 
Frightful  slaughter  occurred  when  the  French  took  the  place  from 
the  Germans  in  August  last,  and  the  cellaris  are  mostly  full  of 
corpses.  In  what  was  the  garden,  behind  our  house,  there  is  a 
great  grave  decorated  with  a  German  Iron  Cross,  made  of  crushed 
brick,  chalk,  and  broken  bottle  glass,  and  railed  in  with  barbed 
wire.  So,  you  see,  chivalry  is  not  extinct  yet,  and  we  respect 
gcod  fighters.  The  village  is  full  of  our  guns,  and  shattering 
explosions  startle  one  every  now  and  then.  We  send  over 
dozens  of  shells  every  day,  but  the  Hun  saves  his  ammunition. 
Looking  out  of  the  window-frame,  I  can  see  a  German  aeroplane  in 
the  sky  over  our  trenches,  and  the  flashes  and  smoke-balls  of 
our  shrapnel  bursting  all  round  it.  Whack !  goes  a  big  gun 
behind  our  house,  and  down  rattles  the  plaster.  That  is  a 
piesent  for  the  Hun  in  his  trenches. 

I  am  back  from  seventy-two  hours  in  the  firing-line,  and  am 
very  glad  to  get  a  wash  and  to  change  my  long  service  boots, 
laced  so  tightly  to  exclude  water,  for  slippers.  Florence  has 
made  me  a  pair  of  long,  thick  stockings,  which  are  very  com- 
fortable. Up  in  the  line  we  have  been  digging  every  kind  of 
shelter  for  our  guns,  and  men,  and  bombs,  and  stores.     My  back 
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aches  most  pleasantly.  I  am  sitting  near  a  huge  fire  and  watch- 
ing the  mice  running  and  leaping  about  on  the  floor.  We  don't 
mind  them,  but  rats  are  a  nuisance.  Attracted,  no  doubt,  by  a 
smell  of  fat,  last  night  a  hungry  rodent  bit  our  cook's  nose 
as  he  slept ! 

What  is  life  like  in  the  trenches,  well,  muddy,  and 
cramped,  and  filthy.  Everything  gets  covered  with  mud ;  you 
can't  wash,  for  water  has  to  be  fetched  for  a  mile.  There  is 
no  room,  and  if  you  walk  upright  in  many  of  the  trenches,  you 
run  grave  risks;  and  you  sleep,  huddled  together,  unable  to 
stretch.  Of  course  one  gets  greasy  and  smutty,  and  the  place 
smells  bad,  as  you  can  imagine.  All  day  long  shells  and  rifle 
bullets  go  banging  and  whistling,  and  from  dark  to  midnight 
the  Huns  fire  rifle-grenades  and  machine-guns  at  us.  In  our 
dug-out  we  can  hear  the  bullets  coming  whop  against  the  roof 
and  against  the  sand-bags  round  it.  But  nobody  minds  that ; 
nobody  i>  one  penny  the  worse.  If  you  show  a  light,  over  come 
their  little  shells,  "whiz-bangs"  or  "pip  squeaks,"  as  they  are 
called  from  the  sound  they  make.  All  night  long  they  send  up 
lights,  greenish  yellow  and  very  bright,  ours  are  purplish, 
and  nowhere  near  as  good,  and  we  let  them  do  the  fireworks. 
The  French,  on  our  right,  send  up  a  reddish  rocket  which  emits 
a  great,  green  ball  of  flame,  which  slowly  drifts  down  to  earth. 
In  the  day-time  our  battery  sends  them  a  few  presents,  but 
up  to  now  we  have  not  found  our  targets  with  great  accuracy. 
That  will  come  when  we  are  quite  sure  which  of  the  many  low 
moulds  of  chalk  on  our  front,  left,  and  right  are  real  German 
trenches ;  for  the  Hun  is  an  industrious  swine,  and  makes  line 
after  line  of  dummy  trenches.  All  this  part  of  the  line  is  full 
of  relics  of  the  last  great  attack.  We  have  a  safer  job. 
You  can't  get  guns  weighing  2851bs.,  and  bombs  weighing  641bs. 
over  the  top  of  the  parapet  in  an  advance,  so  we  just  help  the 
artillery  to  bombard  and  prepare  for  attacks.  But  there  is  little 
doing,  though  one  of  these  days  the  Hun  will  blow  up  a  bit  of 
our  line  and  try  to  take  it.  War  is  subterranean  here  now,  and 
the  German  miners  are  indefatigable.  So  far  you  needn't  waste 
any  pity  on  me,  only  I  am  grateful  for  kind  thoughts,  and  love, 
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and  letters.  You  need  only  put  on  my  envelopes,  "  — th  Trench 
Howitzer  Battery,  B.E.F.,  France,"  for  we  have  been  shifted 
from  brigade  to  brigade  till  we  don't  know  where  we  may  be 
next.  Probably  we  are  safe  here  for  six  weeks,  but  it  may  be 
very  much  longer.  I  shall  try  to  get  some  leave  in  March.  It 
used  to  be  seven  days,  but  now  I  hear  it  is  reduced  to  four ; 
that  may  be  only  a  malicious  rumour,  though. 

I  have  other  letters  to  write,   and  will  wish  you  a   Happy 
New  Year  and  lots  of  love. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

BERNARD. 


January  11th,  1916. 
To  whomsoever  these  doings  may  interest. 

On  the  morning  of  January  11th,  at  6.45,  I  disturbed  my 
servant,  who,  with  no  regard  for  circumstances,  was  snoring 
happily  on  the  ground,  while  I  was  freezing  and  sleepless  on  a 
bed  (of  a  sort),  and  urged  on  him  the  advisability  of  breakfast. 
He  leapt  into  activity,  and  I  lay  on  my  couch  and  considered 
how  I  might  annoy  Fritz  and  Hans  during  the  day.  Yes,  I 
would  give  them  five  rounds  in  the  crater  before  lunch,  and  three 
rounds  in  the  quarries  after  lunch.  Yes,  I  thought  that  would 
be  best  for  them.  Oh,  yes !  Meanwhile,  my  orderly  returned 
not.  I  knew  what  had  happened.  He  had  not  brought  water 
overnight,  and  must  be  now  marching  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
to  get  it.  I  swore,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  trenches  is 
equivalent  to  a  mile  on  the  road.  Giving  up  any  hope  of  break- 
fast, I  arose  and  gloomily  donned  wet  socks  and  wet  boots 
and  lamented  my  sad  plight.  A  fistful  of  shortbread  and  some 
almonds  and  raisins  in  my  grip,  I  crawled  up  the  sixteen  twelve- 
inch  steps  of  the  wet  vault  where  I  pass  my  nights,  into  the  trench. 
Above  was  blue  air  and  streaks  of  rose  and  saffron.  I  lifted 
up  my  heart  towards  the  heavens  and — remembered  aeroplanes. 
"Quick,  there.  Bombardier,"  says  I,  "throw  a  ground-sheet  over 

that  gun.       You,  P ,  pile  some  spades  round  the  other 

one;  yes,  and  that  roll  of  wire-netting,"  and  in  a  moment  the 
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two  mortars  were  covered  with  innocuous  stores.  And  just  then 
a  Taube  flew  by  with  our  guns  puffing  pretty  flashes  and  smoke- 
balls  round  her. 

"Ah,"  it  was  my  orderly,  profuse  in  apologies,  and  burning 
to  get  my  breakfast.     Of  course,  the  trenches  were  full  of  men, 
and,  equally  of  course,  he  had  to  wait  for  his  turn  at  the  water- 
butts.       But  I  waved  him  aside  and  took  counsel  of  the  Bombar- 
dier how   I   should  smite   Fritz  and   Hans.     Yet,   as   we   talked 
together,  a  smell  of  bacon  frying  stole  upon  my  enchanted  senses, 
and  very  soon  I  heard  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  a  pleading 
voice  reminding  me  that  my  breakfast  was  ready.     I  dived  into 
my   tomb   and   devoured   excellent  bacon   and   gulped  down   tea, 
very   hot,    incredibly   strong,   excruciatingly   sweet,    and  horribly 
milkless.     And  then  I  hurried  along  the  trenches  to  escape  my 
agitated  and  early-rising  CO.,  who  must  soon  arrive  from  the 
shattered  billet.     For  an  hour,  for  two  hours,  I  fled  along  wind- 
ing alleys,  looking  for  a  new  position  to  replace  the  one  we  had 
been   shelled   out   of   two   days   before.     I    descended   upon    my 
other  detachment,  and  set  them  to  work  digging  out  a  very  filthy 
trench  which  we  use,  and  which  the  Huns  intermittently  snipe. 
My  CO.  arrived,  and  we  found  a  new  position  for  our  homeless 
gun,  and  set  men  a-delving  to  house  it.     Every  now  and  then 
we  encountered  officers  from  the  front  line,   from  the  supports, 
from   the   reserves — cavalrymen,    engineers,    artillerymen.        And 
they  gave  us  information  and  curses,  and  told  us  their  opinions 
of  trench  mortar  merchants,  opinions  that  can  not  be  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  but  need  blood  and  sulphur  and  vivid  blue.     At 
length  I  left  my  CO.  who  went  away  to  gather  money — our  men 
have  seen  no  pay  for  three  weeks — and  left  me  eager  for  big 
bangs  and  boisterous  burstings.     So  bombs  were  prepared,   and 
I  telephoned  through  to  the  front  line  that  we  were  going  to  fire, 
and  they  had  better  get  under  cover.     Then,  leaving  the  gunners 
to  get  on  with  their  job,  I  sped  towards  the  observing  station  with 
a  panting  orderly  at  my  heels.     As  we  went  forward  we  spread 
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the  ominous  news  that  we  were  about  to  interrupt  the  peaceful 
toil  of  the  German  brethren,  who,  industrious  and  worthy  men, 
were  constructing  machine-gun  emplacements,  and  sniping  posts, 
and  other  institutions  of  Kultur.  And  as  we  proclaimed  these 
tidings,  all  turned  and  cursed  us  for  interfering  knaves  and  mur- 
derous varlets.  Up  in  the  firing-line  itself  we  made  friends  with 
our  snipers  and  borrowed  their  periscopes.  There  were  the 
craters,  there  were  the  parapets,  there  was  the  barbed  wire.  On 
one  piece  of  parapet  were  three  dead  bodies,  clothed  in  the  German 
blue.  These  men  had  been  killed  by  our  shell  fire  two  hours  ago, 
and  were  hoisted  out  of  the  trench  by  their  late  comrades.  The 
word  had  been  passed  round  that  we  were  about  to  give  presents 
to  the  Huns,  and  the  steel-helmeted  men  around  us  silently  vacated 
their  positions,  and  leaving  their  bayonets  gleaming  over  the  para- 
pet, stole  into  shelter.  My  friend  the  sniper  (he  let  me  have  a 
shot  or  two  at  his  rival  yesterday)  stayed  with  me,  and  my  orderly 
effaced  himself  behind  the  sand-bags.  At  the  appointed  time, 
"Boom,"  and  our  bomb  sailed  overhead,  emitting  now  and  then 
a  flash  as  the  fuse  burned  round.  "Crash,"  as  a  column  of 
smoke  and  flame  rose  just  over  the  edge  of  the  crater.  "Aha, 
that's  got  'em,  sir,"  grinned  our  sniper.  "Repeat,  four  rounds," 
was  my  order,  and  off  dashed  the  runner  to  the  signal  station. 
"Boom,"  went  over  our  bombs;  "Crash."  But  the  Huns  were 
annoyed.  A  machine-gun  chattered  and  then  "Boom,"  and  a 
nasty  black  cylinder  came  tumbling  through  the  air  across  to 
our  line.  "Crash,"  said  the  cylinder.  Then  another  toppled 
along,  but  it  failed  to  burst ;  and  another,  but  it  burst  in  the  air, 
to  our  amusement.  "Cease  fire,"  I  had  said  directly  our  fifth 
bomb  went  over,  and  now  I  followed  my  orderly  down  the  trenches 
again.  But  "Whurr"  came  the  shells  racing  through  the  air; 
crash,  thud,  they  went,  as  they  burst  or  buried  themselves  in  the 
soft  earth.  We  all  crouched  as  these  thunderbolts  dashed  by. 
Two  dozen  or  more  they  sent,  and  then  our  guns  replied,  "Whee," 
and  in  the  distance  "Knock,"  as  they  reached  their  target.  We 
hurried  home  in  high  glee,  but  just  as  we  reached  our  position 
the  German  guns  returned  to  the  attack.  This  time  they  were 
right  on  top  of  us,  earth  was  flying  in  every  direction,  and  I  saw 
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my  bombardier  run  away  from  his  gun  covered  with  chalk  and 
dive  into  my  dug-out.  I  followed  him,  and  found  about  twenty 
men  in  it,  all  very  glad  of  the  protection.  Overhead  the  shells 
were  bursting,  their  noise  dulled  by  the  thick  cover.  In  five 
minutes  all  was  quiet,  except  for  the  scream  of  our  own  shells 
hurrying  over  in  retaliation.  Then  we  could  examine  the  damage. 
Nothing  had  been  achieved  by  all  this  violence,  except  that  the 
signallers'  dug-out  near  my  gun  had  had  its  end  blown  in.  Well, 
I  had  ordered  lunch  at  one,  and  so  I  cleared  my  guests  out  of  the 
dug-out  and  had  a  meal,  spiced  by  the  thought  that  Fritz  and 
Hans  must  have  been  shaken  by  our  generous  gifts,  and  anticipat- 
ing more  fun  in  the  afternoon.  A  happy  idea  occurred  to  me  ; 
I  would  give  them  five  rounds  in  the  quarries ;  yes,  I  would. 

BERNARD  PITT. 


To  whomsoever  it  may  interest. 

Waking  with  a  start  on  January  13th,  1916,  I  saw  that  the 
ghostly  luminosity  of  my  wrist-watch  indicated  6.45,  the  exact 
time  at  which,  as  I  had  notified  our  troops  holding  the  front  line, 
I  proposed  to  launch  five  bombs  at  a  point  on  the  German  line 
where  early  working  parties  of  industrious  Huns  were  probably 
to  be  found.  The  yell  of  the  conscience-stricken  trench  mortar 
officer  resounded  through  his  humid  vault  and  awoke  his  orderly 
sleeping  on  the  ground.  "Yessir, "  said  the  well-trained  man. 
"Rouse  the  detachment,  tell  them  to  open  fire  at  once  at  350." 
"Yessir."  And  as  I  struggled  and  swore  myself  into  my  wet 
wading  boots,  I  heard  the  scurry  of  my  gun  crew  falling  out  of 
their  dug-out  overhead.  "They're  all  at  the  gun,  sir,"  said  my 
orderly,  his  hind  legs  appearing  in  my  retreat.  "Shall  I  get  you 
a  cup  of  tea?"  said  his  front  half  appearing  in  its  turn.  With 
a  shout  of  "Rather/'  I  stumbled  upstairs  (for  I  live  in  the  dug- 
out of  some  German  officer  who  believed  in  safety  and  lived  twenty 
feet  below  the  trench,  and  had  two  exits),  and  into  the  midst  of 

a  busy  quartette  round  the  mortar.    Bombardier  D ,  invaluable 

man,  had  fused  the  bombs  overnight,  and  as  I  laid  the  gun  on 
a  distant  mound  of  chalk,  he  wrought  manfully  with  a  fuse-key 
and  screwed  the  fuses  round  to  burst  at  the  proper  tenth  of  a 
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second.  "Under  cover,"  says  the  bombardier.  "Bang"  goes  the 
gun,  and  our  bomb  sails  nobly  up  into  daybreak,  trailing  a  spray 
of  sparks  behind  it.  "Thump"  it  goes,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away.  Like  a  demon  the  bombardier  sponges  out  his  gun ; 
I  rush  up  and  give  a  little  wheel  just  the  turn  to  drop  the  next 
bomb  twenty  feet  or  so  to  the  left ;  a  man  carrying  the  missile 
lumbers  to  the  muzzle ;  the  charge  is  inserted  and  rammed  home ; 
the  great  bomb  placed  in  position  ;  and,  with  swift  manipulation 
of  "F"  tube,  safety-pin,  and  lanyard,  "Bang,"  our  second  bomb 
departs;  and  thirteen  seconds  afterwards,  '* Thump' ^  is  heard. 
Another  turn  to  the  wheel,  another  bomb,  "Bang,"  "Thump," 
and  another,  another  turning  the  wheel  back  past  the  original 
aim,  I  order  the  last  round  off  upon  its  journey.  Instantly  all 
is  packed  away,  and  the  gun  shrouded  in  tarpaulins  and  covered 
with  buckets,  spades,  and  such  like  innocent  stores  to  deceive  aero- 
planes. And  we  dive  into  our  dug-outs,  and  there  is  a  cup  of  tea 
for  me,  and  I  wash  my  handsome  face — a  luxury  this,  and  meaning 
no  second  cup  of  tea — and  sit  down  to  breakfast.  Oh,  that  ration 
bacon,  ration  tea  and  bread,  and  butter,  how  good  they  are ! 
So  the  trench-mortar  merchants  guzzle  and  guttle,  while  angry 
Huns  send  shells  over  to  find  us,  which  throw  earth  up  all  round, 
and  scatter  chalk  down  my  side  staircase.  I  look  out,  and 
behold  a  wee  bit  of  blue  sky,  and  decide  on  shaving.  This 
operation  performed  by  candle-light  in  my  vault,  I  sally  out  for 
my  morning  walk.  But  there  is  something  wrong.  There  are 
Red  Cross  men  hurrying  about,  and  I  see  a  splash  of  blood  in  the 
grey  slime  of  the  trench  ;  and  then  another ;  and  a  yard  further  on 
another.  I  know  what  that  means,  and  presently  a  man  crouching 
on  a  stretcher-chair  is  carried  by  me,  his  head  bespattered  with 
blood,  and  his  expression  dazed  and  patient.  Snatches  of  con- 
versation flit  up  and  down  the  trench,  "Eight  of  'em";  "Ten 
casualties";  "Trench  mortars?"  "No;  whizz-bangs."  "A 
captain  wounded"  ;  "One  poor  chap  gone."  I  feel  sick,  knowing 
that  my  five  rounds  provoked  the  Germans  to  this  retaliation ; 
but  I  am  cheered  again  when  asking  unconcernedly  whether  our 
(that  is  my)  trench-mortars  did  any  good,  an  observer  from  the 
front  line  replies,  "Oh,  yes.     Landed  right  in  their  trench."    And 
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I  promptly  forget  all  about  the  wounded  men,  and  lay  plans  to 
smite  the  Hun  again.  It  would  do  him  good  to  fire  a  few  rounds 
at  another  spot  from  another  gun,  I  think ;  so  I  give  orders  for 
four  bombs  to  be  fused,     "Four?  Well,  I  can  carry  one,  and — 

er — ^yes,  W ,  you  scoundrel,  come  up  and  work  for  your 

living;   you   can  carry   a  bomb,   can't   you?"        "Yessir,"    says 

\^ .       "  Good,"  say  I.     "  Hallo,  you  Bombardier  P ,  and 

you,  C ?"       "  Yes,  sir;  came  over  to  see  what  was  up. 

They  shelled  us  this  mornin',  so  I  thought  you  must  ha'  been 

givin'  'em  something,"  is  P 's  remark.     "  Well,  now  we'll 

give  'em  something  more,"  say  I,     "You  two  can  carry  a  bomb 

each.     Fuse  eight,  D ."     And  a  broad  grin  overspreads  our 

faces  at  the  thought  of  sending  eight  bombs  over  instead  of  our 
usual  five.  In  a  few  moments  we  are  trudging  off,  each  man 
garbed  in  huge  rubber  boots,  and  a  sleeveless  leather  jerkin,  and 
carrying  a  great  bomb  with  a  long  handle  on  his  shoulder.  And 
each  man's  heart  is  warm  with  innocent  glee,  when,  as  we  arrive 
outside  a  certain  dug-out,  "I  want  to  speak  to  the  trench-mortar 
officer.  Come  in.  You  look  like  a  Crusader.  Put  down  your 
mace.  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  Gloom  succeeds  to  joy;  the 
detachment  plods  on  without  its  leader,  who  has  to  wrangle  with 
a  polite  but  firm  major.  This  gentleman  has  had  enough  of 
trench-mortars.  Not  only  have  we  caused  a  dozen  casualties  that 
very  morning  ("Not  in  your  section,  sir?"  "No,  and  a  damned 
good  job  for  you!")  but  yesterday  he  was  nearly  killed  in  his 
own  dug-out,  and  his  men  have  no  cover,  and  we  don't  do  any 
good,  now,  do  we?  And  there  are  working  parties  in  our  new 
trench,  and  the  trench-mortar  should  only  be  used  for  retaliation. 
Well,  then,  if  I  persist  in  my  foolishness,  we  will  consult  battalion 
headquarters. 

Which  thing  we  do,  and  I  am  squashed.  And  a  few  moments 
afterwards  a  doleful  procession  of  eight  heart-broken  men  defiles 
before  that  dug-out,  bearing  heavy  burdens,  and  returning  to 
their  own  place  whence  they  came.  And  one,  M ,  a  real  fight- 
ing man,  grumbles  all  the  way ;  and  so  say  all  of  us.  But  when 
we  get  back  to  our  own  dug-outs,  a  happy  idea  occurs  to  me,  and 
I  order  them  to  get  their  dinner,  while  I  go  and  lie  among  the 
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bombs,  and  smoke  ;  for  my  subterranean  apartment  is  too  damp 

and  black  for  me.  Presently  M appears,  and  says  mysteriously, 

"Would  you  like  a  toothful  of  rum,  sir?  I  come  by  some  just 
now."     This  I  decline,  just  in  time,  for  at  that  moment  a  Lancer 

rushes  up,  searching  for  some  rum  he  had  hoarded.       M is 

most  sympathetic,  and  I  withdraw  into  the  bomb  store  to  hide 
my  blushes.  But  I  am  very  cold,  and  it  has  begun  to  snow.  I 
think  of  the  billet,  and  wonder  when  my  seventy-two  hours'  spell 
in  the  trenches  will  end.     And  I  wish  I  hadn't  refused  that  rum ! 

B.  PITT. 


January  Uth,  1916. 
My  Dear  Uncle, — 

It  is  nine  o'clock  on  a  January  night,  and  the  scene  is  a  shell- 
shattered  house  in  a  certain  village  of  Northern  France.  The 
sergeant-major  and  I  are  sitting  before  a  blazing  wood  fire,  by  the 
light  of  two  candles.  We  have  boxes  of  Christmas  goodies  open 
around  us,  and  I  have  just  looked  through  last  week's  "La  Vie 
Parisienne. "     We  are  smoking  Player's  cigarettes  in  great  good 

humour,   for  I   have  been  into  to-day   after  a  spell  in  the 

trenches,  and  am  luxuriating  in  warmth,  light,  cleanliness  and 
space.  In  the  kitchen  my  servant,  late  of  the  City  Police,  is 
blowing  the  mouth-organ  in  a  masterly  way.  Behind  the  house  a 
battery  of  18-pounders  is  firing  with  frantic  haste  over  our  heads, 
and  another  battery  joins  in,  and  our  house  shakes  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  the  candles  quiver  in  the  blast  of  fury,  and  the  flash  of 
the  guns  penetrates  through  the  crazy  door  and  the  cracked 
walls. 

Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  clean  and  warm,  and  to  have  had  four 
nice  meals  to-day  with  no  dirt  in  them,  and  to  sit  on  a  chair, 
and  presently  to  drink  three  mouthfuls  of  ineffable  rum,  dark-red 
and  potent  beyond  breathing,  and  to  get  into  pyjamas  and  between 
blankets  all  by  the  fire-light. 

I  get  three  days  in  the  trenches  and  three  out,  but  the 
three  out  are  mostly  spent  in,  because  one  must  see  what  is  going 
on.  We  trench-mortar  people  assist  a  dismounted  cavalry  bri- 
gade, and  when  we  are  allowed,  we  blaze  away  at  the  Huns  with 
our  fifty-pound  bombs. 
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When  we  have  sent  over  four  or  five  rounds,  the  Germans 
retaliate  with  mortar-bombs,  rifle  grenades,  and  small  and  large 
shells.  So  as  one  bomb  of  ours  usually  means  two  casualties  a 
few  moments  later,  no  one  wants  us  to  fire.  It  is  a  queer  experi- 
ence to  be  hunted  for  with  shells.  I  have  been  hit,  but  only  by  a 
little  fragment  which  didn't  penetrate  my  tunic.  It  is  a  grand  life 
out  here !  the  men  are  splendid.  Luckily  the  trenches  here  are 
dry,  being  cut  in  the  chalk.     Love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

BERNARD. 


January   18th,    1916. 
To  whomsoever  it  may  interest. 

On  the  morning  of  January  17th,  I  was  eagerly  awaiting 
orders  from  headquarters  to  fire  off  a  goodly  number  of  bombs  at 
certain  high  mounds  of  chalk  in  front  of  us,  where  the  Germans 
were  constructing  machine  gun  emplacements,  dug-outs,  mine- 
shafts,  and  other  annoyances  known  or  suspected.  The  artillery 
had  been  pounding  away  at  these  craters  on  and  off  for  days, 
but  with  little  result.  It  was  now  a  task  for  us.  My  CO.  had 
had  two  guns  400  yards  from  the  mounds,  and  I  had  one  gun 
about  200  yards  away.  Both  of  us  were  to  observe  from  the 
front  line,  some  100  yards  from  the  Germans,  and  we  were 
connected  with  our  guns  by  telephone.  So  far  as  we  knew  the 
bombardment  was  to  begin  at  noon,  and  continued  till  1  p.m. 
Covered  by  artillery  fire  we  were  to  fire  seventy-five  bombs.  In 
contrast  to  my  eager  expectations  and  the  agitated  hopes  of  my 
CO.,  the  men  maintained  a  pessimistic  attitude.  "We  shan't 
never  get  off  no  seventy-five  rounds."  "You'll  not  be  allowed 
to  do  it,  sir."  "It'll  get  put  off  again."  "Them  beds'll  crack." 
"I've  never  heard  of  such  a  thing — seventy-five  rounds!  Lucky 
if  we  get  off  twenty."  My  CO.  resolved  on  trying  for  sixty 
rounds.  I  had  25  carried  up  to  my  guns,  toiling  up  and  down 
myself  with  each  relay  of  men.  The  forenoon  was  passed  in 
fitting  the  fuses  into  the  bombs,  and  at  five  minutes  to  twelve 
I  and  my  servant  were  up  in  the  front  line,  which  had  been  cleared 
of  our  troops  as  a  prudent  precaution. 
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Twelve  o'clock  came,  and  not  a  sound,  then  one  gun 
began  to  fire,  and  as  its  infrequent  shells  passed  overhead  I 
peeped  out  through  a  loophole  and  saw  them  burst  just  over  the 
mound.  And  then,  alas !  came  orders  not  to  fire ;  first  on  the 
wire  from  headquarters,  then  by  an  orderly  from  my  CO.  ;  then 
again  on  the  wire  from  the  other  guns.  When  the  heavy  guns 
had  finished,  then  we  might  fire  under  cover  of  the  light  guns. 
The  time  dragged  on,  our  heavy  artillery  firing  leisurely  shots  and 
occasionally  knocking  off  a  bit  of  the  mound,  while  we  gnawed  our 
nails  in  idleness.  Presently  the  Huns  began  to  exchange  gifts. 
Their  shells  burst  along  our  reserve  trenches,  and  suspecting 
trench-mortar  activity  in  the  background,  they  pitched  packet 
after  packet  at  our  emplacements.  Not  mine,  however ;  that  was 
a  new  one,  and  the  enemy  knew  nothing  of  it.  Things  were 
getting  pretty  hot  along  our  line.  My  servant  suddenly  disap- 
peared, as  he  explained  afterwards  to  protect  the  property  in  my 
dug-out  from  the  crowd  of  men  seeking  refuge  in  it. 

Still  no  order  to  fire,  and  it  was  one  o'clock.  My  heart 
sank  to  think  of  our  inaction,  with  all  those  grand  bombs  asking 
to  be  burst.  At  last !  Half-past  one,  and  I  am  half-frozen,  when 
suddenly  I  see  a  bomb  of  ours  travelling  overhead.  In  an  instant 
I  hear  the  welcome  "boom"  of  my  gun,  and  our  first  bomb  goes 
up  in  a  slow  curve,  and  over,  and  into  the  crater.  I  peep  through 
the  loophole  and  see  the  flash  and  column  of  black  smoke,  and 
hear  the  "crash"  of  the  explosion.  A  correction  is  telephoned 
down  the  wire,  and  the  next  bomb  bursts  right  on  the  target, 
removing  a  machine-gun  emplacement,  beams,  sand-bags  and 
all  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  three  mortars  are  booming 
away,  and  we  often  see  three  great  bombs  in  the  sky  at  once. 
They  burst  on  the  mound,  over  it,  in  the  trenches  in  front,  and 
chalk,  and  wire,  and  timber,  and  rags  are  thrown  up  into  the 
air.  Meanwhile  our  own  guns  are  sending  batches  of  racing 
whistling  shells  over  our  heads. 

The  Huns  reply  with  all  kinds  of  stuff :  small  shell,  large  shell, 
bombs  from  a  catapult,  "sausages"  from  their  trench-mortars, 
rifle-grenades,  and  even  a  few  rifle  bullets  fired  from  some  position 
outside  the  danger-zone.     Bits  of  earth  and  bits  of  iron  are  flying 
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everywhere ;  bases  of  shells  go  humming  through  the  air,  rifle- 
grenades  squeak  and  burst.  As  I  get  up  to  the  loophole  to  watch 
the  effect  of  my  bombs,  the  ground  behind  and  before  me  erupts 
in  smoke  and  flame.  We  can  not  make  the  telephonist  near  the 
gun  hear  at  all.  My  C.O.'s  orderly  appears  and  says  the  men 
have  been  ordered  off  the  gun  into  shelter,  and  again  I  must  not 
fire.  For  five  minutes  I  fret  and  fidget,  and  then  from  one  of 
the  mortars  there  goes  up  a  bomb.  I  can't  wait ;  off  I  rush  down 
the  trench,  and  as  I  near  the  gun  I  see  my  bombardier  hurrying 
along  in  front  of  me,  alone,  eager  to  get  off  another  round  or  so. 
He,  too,  has  heard  or  seen  the  other  bomb,  and  he,  too,  will 
not  be  outdone  by  the  other  crews.  He  gets  to  the  gun  and 
corrects  his  aim.  I  shoulder  a  bomb  and  thrust  the  tail  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  howitzer.  "Flash!  Bang!"  Off  she  goes. 
Another !  Another !  And  up  came  the  rest  of  the  team  panting 
and  eager  to  do  their  work.  Off  I  go  back  to  my  observing  post, 
running  along  the  trench  like  a  madman.  And  as  I  get  back  my 
C.O.'s  orderly  appears  again  and  says,  "You  can  fire  if  you  like, 
sir."  Lucky  I  didn't  wait  for  that  permission,  five  rounds  would 
have  been  wasted,  for  behind  him  comes  my  CO.  out  of  breath, 
to  gasp  "Cease  fire."  The  artillery  have  finished,  and  so  must 
we.  Why  we  should  finish  is  not  apparent  to  my  feeble  mind, 
still  intent  on  fireworks ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Reluctantly 
I  return  to  my  gun  to  find  only  three  bombs  undischarged. 
Twenty-two  bombs,  each  containing  sixteen  pounds  of  high  explo- 
sive, is  not  bad. 

Down  by  the  other  guns  the  scene  of  action  is  interesting. 
The  emplacements  of  both  have  been  blown  in,  piles  of  earth 
encumber  the  trench,  and  as  we  troop  down  into  the  officers' 
dug-out  where  a  R.A.M.C.  man  is  waiting  for  casualties,  we  all 
laugh  over  the  bombardment  together,  sixty  rounds  have  been 
fired,  a  record. 

Corporal  T ,  sitting  on  my  bed,  is  the  hero  of  the  hour, 

for  has  he  not  his  finger  bound  up?  Was  he  not  hit  by  a  splinter 
of  shell?  So  I  sit  down,  having  some  command  of  language, 
to  write  a  report.  My  CO.  dictates  a  bit  here  and  there,  and 
the  men  chuckle  to  think  of  it  all  going  before  the  General.     I 
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drive  them  out  to  feed,  and  my  CO.  dashes  off  to  lay  his  report 
before  the  feet  of  the  mighty.     I  am  conscious  of  a  headache,  and 

would  feel  done  up  but  for  my  admirable  W ,  who  presents 

me  with  hot  tea  and  hot  steak.  "Excellent  man,"  say  I,  and  I 
feed.  After  lunch  I  climb  the  steps  of  my  home,  and  emerge 
into  the  littered  trench.  But  who  comes?  It  is  the  General  and 
his  staff.  We  are  praised,  we  are  complimented.  "The  men 
are  feeding,  sir."  "Quite  so;  quite  so."  "We'll  clear  up 
later."  "Quite  so;  quite  so."  "Very  good  shooting,  I  saw  it," 
and  so  forth.  From  the  men's  dug-out  issued  the  sound  of  a 
mouth-organ  and  songs.     They  had  consumed  their  rum. 

B.   PITT. 


January  22nd,   1916. 
Dear  Bertha, — 

Thanks  ever  so  much  for  your  parcel.  I  have  much  enjoyed 
the  contents,  and  there  is  still  a  lot  left.  To-day  I  go  into  the 
trenches  for  another  spell  of  three  days,  and  I  am  taking  up  the 
box  of  biscuits  with  me.  There  is  really,  though,  very  little  that  I 
need.  Biscuits  (just  a  small  box),  cocoa  tablets  (that  Bivouac 
is  good),  condensed  milk,  Lazenby's  soup  squares,  are,  I  think, 
the  only  things  I  am  really  glad  of.  Cake  is  too  bulky  and 
crumbly,  though  I  liked  the  last  one ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  eat  it 
all.  Cigarettes  I  can  buy  cheaper  out  here.  Now,  don't  go  and 
spend  all  your  money  on  me.  I  am  very  well  fed  by  the  Army, 
getting  bread,  meat,  bacon,  butter,  jam,  potatoes,  milk  (not 
enough  though),  rum,  tea,  sugar,  salt,  and  even  pea-soup. 

Things  are  quiet  here,  though  this  morning  the  Huns  are 
shelling  this  village.  But  their  shells  are  falling  two  hundred 
yards  away  from  our  billet,  and  that  is  a  long  way  off.  Every 
now  and  then  an  ambulance  cart  goes  past  to  the  hospital  with 
a  wounded  man  on  it,  for  we  are  on  the  way  out  of  the  trenches. 
The  long  trenches  that  lead  from  our  village  up  to  the  firing-line 
are  either  "up"  or  "down,"  and  you  must  go  one  way  to  each 
place.  All  the  wounded  from  four  hundred  yards  of  front  thus 
come  past  our  house.  Just  behind  our  billet,  in  the  meadows, 
there  are  rows  of  gun  emplacements,  little  hillocks,  and  the  guns 
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shake  the  house  as  they  fire.  I  am  going  in  to-day,  and  we  are 
going  to  let  the  Huns  have  it  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  This  week, 
on  the  l7th,  we  bon^barded  them  to  the  tune  of  sixty  rounds,  and 
did  no  end  of  damage.     The  General  was  awfully  pleased  with  us. 

In  between  spells  of  duty  in  the  trenches  I  go  into  the  town 
about  seven  miles  away.  It  is  possible  to  get  in  and  out  by  lorry, 
or  ambulance,  or  motor-car,  and  it  is  an  uncertain  thing  whether 
you  take  half  an  hour  or  two  hours  to  do  the  distance.  In 
Bethune  one  can  feed,  and  see  all.  the  shops,  and  buy  what  one 
needs,  and  even  go  to  the  cinema  or  to  the  pantomime.  But  I 
have  not  had  much  luck,  as  I  seem  to  be  in  the  trenches  every 
Sunday,  just  the  day  when  Bethune  is  liveliest. 

The  days  pass  rather  slowly  here.  Of  course,  in  spite  of  the 
mild  and  pleasant  weather  we  are  having,  winter  is  dark  and 
dreary.  In  my  dug-out  I  have  to  burn  candles  all  the  while,  so 
that  I  get  about  six  hours  of  daylight  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
At  night  I  sleep  pretty  well,  for  I  have  my  sleeping-bag  up  in  the 
trenches,  and  take  off  my  boots.  If  I  were  in  the  infantry  I 
should  be  on  duty  nearly  all  night,  and  could  not  do  either  of 
these  things.  As  a  trench-mortar  officer  I  am  safer,  and  have  a 
much  easier  and  more  comfortable  time. 

Don't  I  wish  I  could  get  to  Margaret  Roding  for  a  summer  day 
or  two.  It  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  that  I  look  forward  to, 
when  this  stupid,  everlasting  war  is  over.  If  one  thought,  one 
would  go  melancholy  mad.  So  one  eats,  smokes,  digs  and  chats, 
and  the  time  passes.  I  should  get  some  leave  in  March,  but  that 
will  depend  on  circumstances.  If  we  are  in  the  trenches  I  can 
hardly  ask  for  leave — and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  have  had  our 
first  stay  in  a  rest  camp  before  my  leave  falls  due. 

Shouldn't  I  like  to  go  to  church  again  in  England,  and  on 
Sunday,  and  hear  a  choir  and  an  organ !     I  went  to  church  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  since  then  it  has  been  impossible. 
With  much  love, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

BERNARD. 
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This  is  for  passing  round  the  circle  to  show  them  what  I  am 
doing  out  here.  Success  to  the  class ;  success  to  the  College. 
Kindest  regards  to  my  friends. — B.P. 

January  27th,  1916. 
As  I  walked  into  the  village  from  La  Bourse,  where  I  had 
been  drawing  money  for  our  men,  I  noticed  with  annoyance  that 
my  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  our  shattered  billet  was  closed  by 
the  guns   firing  across  it.     Among  the  houses,   and  out  of  the 
meadows,  great    pale  flashes    leaped,  and  leaped  again ;  over  a 
line  of  half  a  mile  they  sprang  into  the  quiet  afternoon,  and  the 
following  reports  marred  the  peace  of  descending  twilight.     And 
as  I  sat  by  the  roaring  wood  fire  in  the  dilapidated  room  that  is 
our  mess,  and  library,  and  orderly  room  and  dormitory  all  in  one, 
the  guns  shouted  and  clamoured  around  me.     Still,  as  I  sat  and 
wrote  to  my  lovers  and  friends,  the  horrible  barking  and  bellowing 
of  the  cannon  shook  the  house  and  jarred  the  candle  flame  awry. 
Evening  passed  into  black  night,  and  the  inhuman  clangour  of 
the  monsters  redoubled  in  volume  and  ferocity.     My  nerves  were 
jangling  with  the  brutal  yells  of  the  guns.     And  in  the  emotional 
tension  of  the  hour  I  lent  to  the  tramp  of  feet  in  the  road  outside 
a  meaning  of  battle.     In  the  darkness   I   questioned  men,   who 
said  that  we  had  sprung  five  mines  and  were  attacking  opposite 
Hulluch ;     that    a    regiment    had    lost    and     retaken    a    trench 
farther   to  the   left.      I   saw  crowds   of   soldiers   passing  in   the 
dark ;  orderly,  silent.     The  strain  on  my  nerves  grew  harder  to 
bear.     Was  there  danger  to  our  line?     Was  there  conflict  of  rifle 
and  bayonet,   of  bomb  and  machine-gun,   of  trench-mortar  and 
spring  gun,  rifle  grenade  and  mine,  in  my  section  of  our  front? 
Then   there  was   my   place,   not  here ;     there    among  the  shell- 
splinters  and  the  snipers'  bullets,  under  the  ghastly  light  of  the 
flares   that  revealed   and  brought  death   with   their   illumination. 
But  the  experienced  non-commissioned  officers  were  calm ;  if  I 
was  wanted  I  should  be  sent  for,  they  said.     I  dined.     And  then, 
a  runner  anrived ;  it  had  taken  him  hours,  he  said,   to  struggle 
by  the  troops  who  flooded  the  trenches,  and  his  message,  timed 
7.30,  was  delivered  at  half-past  nine.     It  was  from  my  command- 
ing officer,  and  called  me  with  eight  men  to  his  assistance;  the 
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Germans  were  going  to  attack ;  all  the  afternoon  our  trenches  had 
been  heavily  bombarded,  at  some  time  after  8  p.m.  the  rush  was 
expected.  In  an  instant  wild  excitement  raged  in  our  billet — in 
the  cellars  men  were  forcing  on  their  boots  and  cheering ;  in 
the  room  above  there  was  the  hasty  but  considered  compiling  of 
the  list  of  chosen  soldiers.  Ten  minutes  passed,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  bustle  of  preparation,  and  after  gas  helmets,  field- 
dressings  and  water-bottles  had  been  inspected,  electric  torches 
produced,  my  revolver  loaded,  leather  jerkins  donned,  and  some 
rations  taken,  we  issued  on  to  the  muddy  road  and  picked  our  way 
through  the  dark  to  the  communication  trenches.  Slowly  and 
steadily  we  passed  along  these  slippery  and  narrow  paths,  seeing 
above  our  heads  the  blackness  invaded  by  floods  or  flashes  of 
light.  There  was  not  a  mouse  stirring,  and  as  the  noise  of  our 
own  guns  diminished  behind  us,  the  quiet  made  itself  felt  in  our 
hearts.  But,  presently,  other  sounds  arose ;  the  bursting  of  enemy 
shell ;  the  rattle  of  machine-gun  fire ;  and  then  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  with  the  newly-released  bullet  reeling  out  a  long  string  of 
sound  as  it  went.  And,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  front,  following 
the  winding  ravines  of  the  trenches  that  yet  led  one  so  straight 
to  the  scene  of  action,  we  came  upon  dark  lines  of  men  clad  in 
their  long  great  coats,  with  the  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  in  their 
hands,  leaning  against  the  chalky  walls  of  the  trench,  or  sitting 
on  the  firing  platforms  of  other  trenches  that  had  now  begun  to 
cross  our  way  at  right  angles.  The  noise  of  the  afternoon  had 
waned  to  a  broken  calm  by  this,  and  louder  than  the  crash  of 
rifle  grenades  was  the  mutter  and  murmur  of  the  troops  packed 
into  dug-outs  and  shelters,  crammed  into  the  reserve  trenches, 
crushed  into  bays  and  behind  traverses. 

We  found  the  rest  of  the  battery  most  comfortably  nestled 
into  a  huge  dug-out,  floored  with  lumps  of  chalk,  and  filled  with 
bombs,  boxes  of  charges  and  sand-bags.  In  half-a-dozen  dialects, 
the  Balliol  speech  of  my  CO.,  the  Welsh  accent  of  Bombardier 

P ,  the  Cockney  of  Gunner  B ,    the  broad    Yorkshire    of 

R ,  the  situation  was  explained,    and    opinions    challenged, 

controverted,  and  revised.     However,  for  the  present  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait.     Oh,  that  comfortless  night !     Hips  will 
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not  rest  on  a  chalk  floor,   heads  cannot  sleep  on  a  bomb,   legs 
get  cramped,   feet  grow  cold,   all  turn,   and  toss,  and  grumble. 

Nobby  C spreads   his   overcoat   around   me,    and   graciously 

accepts  my  ration  of  rum  in  return.     Ah,  the  rum  !     Bombardier 

M has  brought  up  a  bottleful,  hoarded  by  our  Sergeant-Major. 

All  drink,  and  all  are  soothed.  Some  sleep  at  length.  I  get  up, 
and  walk  round  the  trenches.  My  own  dug-out  with  a  stretcher 
for  a  bed,  and  a  waterproof  sheet  and  a  blanket  is  denied  me. 
I  wander  to  the  back  entrance,  and  the  steps  are  full  of  snoring 
or  chattering  Dragoons.  I  wander  to  the  front  stair,  and  they, 
too,  are  encumbered  with  cavalrymen.  What  horrid  and  fuggy 
congestion  reigns  below  I  shudder  to  think  !  In  another  dug- 
out I  find  a  pile  of  dry  sandbags,  and  with  these  I  return  to  the 
battery.  A  dozen  under  me,  and  the  hardness  of  the  chalk  is 
mitigated ;  one  drawn  up  over  each  foot  and  leg  keeps  some 
warmth  in  those  members,  half-a-dozen  folded  up  on  a  box  of 
detonators  makes  a  good  pillow,  and  what  I  do  not  spread  over  me 
and  tie  round  my  loins  I  distribute  to  the  men.  And  I  sleep  for 
two  hours,  and  then  again  for  an  hour. 

Morning  comes  and  my  detachment  moves  off  to  its  two 
guns.  My  orders  are  to  fire  when  possible.  Good  heavens  ! 
while  we  are  preparing  bombs,  the  Germans  shell  the  trench ! 
My  detachment  vanishes  up  the  trench  for  a  safe  dug-out ;  one 
young  fellow  alone  finding  shelter  near  by  in  the  bomb  store.  I 
dodge  shrapnel  and  those  fiendish  rifle-grenades,  and  get  into 
a  narrow  bit  of  the  trench  and  crouch.  Good  Lord  !  How  can 
one  escape  these  infernal  shells  that  burst  and  fling  fragments 
around,  and  bring  earth  down  on  one's  head  and  say  to  the 
inward  ear,  "Keep  your  head  down;  get  up  against  the  trench; 
say  your  prayers;  and  yet  we'll  hit  you."  But  my  disposition 
can  not  stand  this  for  long.  I  rush  back  along  the  battered 
trench  to  the  bomb-store,  and  say  to  the  uneasy  lad  within,  "  Will 
you  help  me  to  fire  five  rounds?  We  must  give  them  tit  for 
tat."  And  we  run  crouching  to  our  gun.  Oh,  the  dirt  round 
it !  Nothing  will  move,  all  parts  being  full  of  chalk  fragments. 
No  clinometer,  no  ramrod,  no  sponge-cloth,  no  pulley.  Confound 
it !     Off  I  must  slither  again  up  the  trench  to  get  them  out  of 
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the  boxes  of  stores.  We  wrench  the  gun  into  position,  and  some- 
how or  other,  staggering  round  it,  we  blaze  off  one  bomb.  While 
my  ears  are  still  ringing  with  the  crashing  of  the  cordite,  the  Huns 
reply.  I  knew  they  had  found  the  gun  last  week !  Can  the  Hun 
shoot  ?  Something  hits  me  on  the  boot ;  something  whizzes  by 
my  cheek.  Something  hums  round  my  head  like  a  great  bee. 
Crash !  All  the  fireworks  again,  and  just  for  us  two  and  our  gun. 
This  is  not  my  work  at  all  to  ram  home  the  charge,  to  lift  that 
sixty-pound  bomb,  to  insert  the  tail  in  the  muzzle,  to  fix  the 
T-tube  in  the  vent,  to  remove  the  safety-pin  from  the  fuse,  to  hook 
the  lanyard  and  pull  with  all  my  force  until  the  charge  is  fired,  and 
I  recoil  dazed  as  the  howitzer  bursts  into  flame  and  thunder  and 
jumps  upright"  on  its  bed.  I  ought  to  be  up  in  the  front  line 
observing  and  sending  telephonic  messages  back  to  the  N.C.O.  in 
charge  of  the  gun.  But 'this  is  far  better  fun,  and  my  No.  2 
grins    all    over   an    agitated    and    dusty    face.  Oh !    half   the 

parapet  falls  on  my  back  as  I  lift  the  third  bomb  into  the  gun. 
And  all  the  time  these  damned  shells  go  crashing  over  and  above 
us.  Can  we  fire  five  rounds?  Yes,  we  can;  we  do,  and  have 
done !  Hooray,  honour  is  satisfied !  And  we  sit  down  in  the 
narrow  trench  and  congratulate  one  another.  Just  by  me  is  a 
splendid  fuse,  sent  by  the  Kaiser  as  a  present  to  me  on  his  august 
birthday — or  so  we  say.  We  were  too  busy  to  note  it  when  it 
missed  us,  but  it  is  scorching  hot  from  the  explosion  which  drove 
it  into  the  trench.  Brass  and  aluminium,  it  will  make  a  splendid 
souvenir.  The  two  of  us  crawl  into  the  bomb  store,  but  it  is  too 
small  for  two.  As  neither  will  go  in  and  leave  the  other  without 
shelter,  we  make  a  dash  for  the  big  dug-out,  and  running  the 
gauntlet  for  twenty  yards  come  into  a  quiet  length  of  trench 
where  men  are  frying  bacon  and  drinking  tea,  and  so  to  the  rest 
of  the  battery.  They,  too,  have  fired  a  few  rounds,  and  they, 
too,  feel  pleased  with  themselves.  Their  trench  has  been  battered 
in  too,  and  they  too  have  some  souvenirs. 

After  this  the  events  of  the  forenoon  seem  dull.  The  furious 
officer  who  comes  from  Headquarters  to  know  why  we  don't  fire, 
and  gets  precious  little  change  out  of  us.  (Indeed,  we  tell  him 
we  know  our  own  business  best.)     The  cheery  Lancers  who  give 
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me  some  breakfast  and  smoke  my  sister's  Russian  cigarettes,  the 
Dragoon  officer  with  whom  I  eat  sardines  and  tongue  for  lunch, 
the  four-pounder  mortar  officer  who  is  having  his  shattered  trench 
repaired :  all  these  people  move  about  as  on  a  stage.  Even  the 
poor  wounded  Hussars,  stricken  and  patient,  even  the  two  men 
whose  faces  pale,  whose  eyes  roll,  whose  teeth  show  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  even  those  lose  their  significance  to  the  man  who  has 
not  slept  well,  and  to  whose  brief  burst  of  violent  activity  succeeds 
reaction.  The  early  afternoon  sees  me  walking  into  the  village 
again  while  German  shells  crash  into  the  already  shattered  houses. 
And  evening  finds  me  again  in  front  of  a  wood  fire,  lighted  by 
candles,  and  writing  again  to  my  lovers  and  friends. 

BERNARD  PITT. 


Now  would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  my  experiences?  Yes- 
terday broke  very  misty  and,  as  I  went  along  the  reserve  trench, 
where  I  live,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  enemy  could  not  see  me. 
So  I  climbed  into  the  field,  which  of  course  consists  of  shell  holes, 
and  had  a  look  round.  One  is  in  an  irregular  bit  of  flat  ground ; 
across  this  stretches  a  line  of  demolished  German  barbed  wire, 
and  the  whole  is  pitted  with  holes  two  feet  to  twenty  feet  across. 
Along  by  the  high  banks  of  the  trenches  thousands  of  tins  are 
lying,  bully  beef,  jam,  soup,  cigarette,  sausage,  etc.  Bits  of  iron 
and  bits  of  shell  are  everywhere,  and  here  and  there  are  the 
conical  fuses,  our  own  and  the  enemy's,  since  this  ground  was 
once  in  German  hands.  Well  I  collected  some  fuses  and  went  off 
across  the  top  to  my  men.  I  told  them  that  the  misty  day  would 
give  us  good  opportunities  for  finding  new  gun  emplacements, 
and  that  they  were  to  clean  all  the  guns,  and  not  to  go  a-souvenir- 
ing  on  top. 

Then  I  went  off,  and  souvenired  all  day.  I  found  a  dug-out 
that  had  got  lost  and  took  some  crockery  out  of  it.  Corpses 
had  been  uncovered,  and  I  had  some  men  out  to  re-bury  them. 
Every  heavy  shell  hereabouts  disturbs  some  wretched,  half-decayed 
soldier.  Then  I  went  off  hunting  for  fuses,  and  round 
again  into  the  disused  trenches,  unutterably  filthy,  but 
not     as     full     of     rats     and     mice     as     our     used  ones     are. 
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The  dug-outs  had  all  been  used  by  the  Germans, 
smashed  in  by  our  artillery  fire,  ransacked  by  our  men,  lived  in 
for  a  few  weeks  and  then  abandoned.  On  one  there  was  an 
illegible  German  inscription  ending,  "So  cowardly  English  and 
French."  At  the  back  of  these  were  piles  of  smashed  German 
and  English  rifles,  German  hand-grenades,  torn  equipment, 
English  and  German  cartridges,  and,  of  course,  shells  exploded 
or  not,  and  fuses.  Farther  back  on  the  other  side  of  the  German 
wire — all  smashed  to  bits — there  were  a  dozen  dead  men,  two  of 
them  lieutenants.  I  got  a  party  of  men  and  buried  the  poor 
fellows.  They  were  all  blackened,  and  the  hands  were  almost 
fleshless.  Over  each  man's  mound  we  stuck  a  rifle  and  bayonet; 
heaps  were  lying  about ;  and  his  cap  on  the  rifle  butt.  Everything 
about  them  was  mouldering.  Some  have  been  buried  before  and 
torn  up  by  the  shell-fire.  One  ofl5cer  who  was  souveniring  found 
a  German's  prayer-book,  and  a  bandolier  of  the  Prussian  Guard. 
In  a  great  shell-hole  I  found  six  men.  We  had  a  great  wash  and 
a  good  feed.  But  this  gives  you  a  true  idea  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  here.  On  fine  days  larks  sing  overhead,  and  hawks 
hover. 


January  31st,  1916. 
Dear  Andrews, — 

Would  you  care  to  hear  an  account  of  my  day's  doings,  an 
ordinary  day  with  no  excitement? 

I  turned  out  this  morning  rather  sulky,  for  the  mice  in  my 
dug-out  are  a  nuisance.  At  first  they  used  to  run  over  my  head 
as  I  slept,  then  I  donned  a  Balaclava  helmet  which  keeps  them 
from  nibbling  my  scalp  (they  take  my  cranium  for  a  cheese) ;  then 
they  ran  over  my  face ;  so  I  sleep  with  my  nose  under  the  blankets  ; 
but  last  night  one  came  into  my  sleeping-bag.  I  shall  take  to 
sleeping  in  a  big  tin. 

After  an  early  cup  of  tea  I  felt  better,  had  a  hearty  laugh 
when  the  machine-gun  officer,  who  shares  my  dug-out,  assured 
me  that  as  the  colonel  of  a  celebrated  cavalry  regiment  shouted 
down  the  stairs  at  2  a.m.,  "Who's  there?"  I  answered,  half 
asleep,  "Trench  mortar  officer  and  machine-gun  officer,  and  two 
servants ;  no  room  for  anyone  else. ' ' 
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Washed,  shaved,  and  had  breakfast — all  this  twelve  feet 
below  trench  level  and  eighteen  feet  underground,  in  a  dug-out 
where  some  German  officer  did  himself  well  till  last  September. 
Then  I  went  for  a  little  walk,  and  explored  some  disused  trenches, 
full  of  mud,  filth,  old  tins,  and  decaying  dug-outs.  About  half- 
past  nine  it  occurred  to  me  that  perchance  I  might  be  permitted 
to  do  a  little  strafing,  and  I  informed  my  men  of  my  intentions 
and  ordered  them  to  finish  cleaning  their  guns  and  stand  to  by 
the  right-hand  one.  Then  I  hurried  to  the  company  headquarters 
of  the  front  line  people  and  induced  a  rather  young  captain  to 
allow  me  to  knock  in  some  of  the  German  parapet.  Then  at 
night,  when  Hans  and  Fritz  came  out  to  repair  it,  our  machine 
gunners  and  our  snipers  might  get  them.  The  idea  appealed  to 
him,  though  he  feared  immediate  retaliation  on  his  front  line 
trenches.  I  pleaded  that  as  the  Huns  knew  where  I  was,  they 
would  retaliate  on  my  guns  and  not  on  his  line.  We  telephoned 
for  artillery  support,  but  I  don't  know  if  we  got  it  or  not. 

At  11.30  precisely  our  first  bomb  went  sailing  over  my  head 
as  I  observed  with  my  periscope  from  the  front  trench.  The 
explosion  drew  broad  grins  and  chuckles  from  the  steel-helmeted 
men  holding  the  line.  "A  bit  over,  sir,  and  too  far  to  the  left," 
said  a  grizzled  Scotch  sniper,  looking  through  his  periscope.  I 
scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  280,  2  degrees  right,"  and  away 
goes  my  runner  down  the  trench  for  fifty  yards,  where  another 
runner  seizes  it  and  rushes  away  to  the  gun-team.  Over  goes 
another  bomb,  and  to  our  delight  ten  feet  of  the  Huns'  parapet 
goes  up  in  white  chalk,  and  blue  sandbags,  and  black  smoke. 
Off  goes  the  runner  with  another  slip,  "Three  rounds  gunfire." 
Over  they  come,  high  in  air,  curving  over  and  bursting  with 
terrific  force.  "Quarter  degree  right,  three  rounds  gunfire"  is 
the  next  order.  The  Hun  parapet  shows  three  great  breaches  by 
now.  And  then  somewhere  away  to  the  right  their  trench-mortar 
sends  up  a  black  cylinder  into  the  air,  and  it  falls  to  my  left 
and  behind  me.  "Find  out  where  that  comes  from,"  I  direct 
another  man  with  a  periscope.  So  we  contend,  my  footballs 
against  his  jam-pots,  I  smashing  his  parapet,  he  searching  for 
my  gun.     Ten  rounds  fired,  I  go  away  very  pleased  with  the  effect 
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of  my  sixty-pound  bombs :  Hans  and  Fritz  will  have  a  nasty  job 
to-night.  The  spotter  has  fixed  his  periscope  on  the  breaches  and 
marked  the  direction  for  his  rifle  to-night,  and  other  snipers  will 
soon  be  doing  the  same.  The  man  told  off  to  find  their  mortar  has 
fixed  his  periscope,  and  as  I  look  through  it  another  jam-pot  leaps 
into  the  air  with  a  flash  of  flame.  The  spot  I  at  once  mark  on 
my  map.  Off  I  go  to  company  headquarters  and  communicate 
my  observations  to  an  artillery  officer,  who  engages  to  knock  their 
mortar  out.  An  intelligence  officer  comes  along  and  takes  me  off 
to  see  some  new  Hun  works  which  need  to  be  demolished.  We 
pass  the  machine-gun  officer  and  show  him  where  the  parapet  has 
been  broken.  At  last  I  reach  my  guns,  and  we  find  that  my  left- 
hand  gun  has  been  buried  by  the  bursting  of  a  jam-pot.  At 
which  I  roar,  for  it  was  my  right-hand  gun  a  hundred  yards  away 
that  has  been  firing,  and  we  had  deliberately  deceived  the  super- 
intelligent  Hun  by  using  too  long  a  fuse.  Thus  have  his  mathem- 
atical calculations  come  to  a  wrong  result.  Poor  old  Fritz,  sold 
again.  Naturally,  my  men  are  under  cover  and  eating  their 
dinner.     The  next  relief  can  dig  the  gun  out. 

In  my  dug-out  we  feed  the  intelligence  man,  and  we  concoct 

reports.     My  CO.  turns  up,  and  after  72  hours  in  the  trenches 

I  go  back  to  my  billet  again.     There  I  am  fed,  and  a  blazing  fire 

awaits  me.     I  show  the  sergeant-major  the  souvenirs  I  collected 

on  that  foggy  day,  the  29th.     About  seven  o'clock  furious  rifle, 

machine-gun,    and   artillery   fire  breaks  out   five   miles   away   on 

the  right,   lasting  for  an  hour.       At   9   and   again  at  9.45   the 

machine-guns  on  our  front  burst  into  activity.       It  is  now  about 

10.30,  and  I  shall  have  a  night-cap  of  ration  rum  and  sleep  the 

sleep  of  the  just.     It  has  been  a  quiet  but  pleasant  day,  and  I 

am  satisfied. 

(Second  Lieutenant)  BERNARD  PITT. 


February  16th,  1916. 
Dear  Bertha, — 

Please  don't  send  me  any  more  parcels  yet  awhile.     We  are  in 
rest  billets,  and  I  hope  to  get  home  for  a  little  leave  before  going 
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into  the  trenches  again.  Now  we  are  scattered  about  a  green 
farming-  village,  and  all  very  comfortable  indeed.  Our  six  weeks 
in  the  trenches  went  off  splendidly.  We  made  a  record  for  a 
number  of  bombs  fired  off,  were  praised  and  favourably  reported 
on,  did  some  very  useful  work,  and  had  only  three  casualties — all 
slight-     I  have  been  very  happy  since  we  went  into  action.     Now, 

the  rest  and  comfort  of  this  village,  ,  two    miles    west    of 

,   is  most  welcome.       The  men  have  money  and  leisure, 

and  we  have  nice  rooms  and  nice  beds. 

Now  I  am  off  to  get  pay  for  the  battery.  My  CO.  is  on 
leave,  so  I  am  in  command,  and  have  been  very  busy  getting  food, 
fuel,  shelter,  repairs,  clothes,  boots,  money,  oil,  promotion,  letters 
and  a  dozen  other  things  for  everybody.  I  had  to  get  the  men  and 
guns  out  of  the  trenches,  hand  all  over  to  the  relieving  battery  oud 
bring  our  people  out  here  and  get  everything  for  them. 

My  health  was  never  better,  and  except  that  my  skin  is  red 
and  sore  here  and  there  from  sleeping  in  my  clothes  I  am  in 
absolutely  perfect  form.  I  am  getting  rather  stupid,  I  fear,  but 
perhaps  I  shall  recover  some  intelligence  later  on.  I  read  heaps 
of  French  novels  and  plays,  and  talk  the  language  whenever 
I   can. 


To  whomsoever  it  may  interest,  they  being  persons  of  discretion 

and  well-affected  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  to  his 

Armies. 

Things  don't  always  go  by  clockwork,  even  in  these  days 
of  earnest  work,  and  I  must  a  little  tale  unfold. 

Now,  I  am  always  thirsty  for  blood,  and  coming  up  to  the 
trenches  after  three  days  of  leisure,  I  desired  to  slaughter  my 
German  cousins.  So  I  went  off  to  the  Brigade  Head- 
quarters overnight,  and  set  out  a  scheme  whereby  the 
artillery  were  to  open  fire  at  noon,  and  I  was  then 
to  begin  bombing  a  certain  spot  in  the  Hun  line,  while 
light  mortars  scattered  shrapnel  over  the  same  area.  The  General 
was  willing  to  listen,  the  Brigade  Major  was  anxious  to  further 
my  plans.  Lesser  lights  genially  suggested  improvements,  all  of 
which  I  cheerfujly  waved  aside.     So  it  was  settled  that  things 
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probably  should  be  as  I  suggested  (Interview  No.  1),  and  I  went 
away  in  high  feather. 

Brigadiers,  the  gay  old  lads,  rise  before  daybreak  and 
circumambulate  their  Brigade  Areas  ere  the  lark  has  sung  his 
matin  in  the  sky,  so  our  General  fished  my  own  CO.  out  of  his 
dug-out  at  8  a.m.,  and  discussed  matters  with  him.  And  this 
twain  improved  on  my  scheme.  Now,  expecting  as  much,  I  re- 
paired to  the  Brigade  Headquarters  about  10  a.m.,  and  asked  if 
the  scheme  was  to  be  proceeded  with.  And  the  Brigadier  sug- 
gested modifications  all  of  which  I  respectfully  waved  aside,  and 
I  lectured  him  on  the  right  use  and  true  doctrine  of  2-inch  mortars 
until  he  said  things  should  be  as  I  desired,  and  sought  refuge 
from  me  in  a  novel.  So  the  Brigade-Major  rang  up  the  Battalion- 
Commander  of  the  area,  and  asked  him  what  points  on  the  enemy's 
line  needed  strafing.  But  the  Battalion-Commander  replied  to 
the  effect  that  no  point  in  the  hostile  lines  required  strafing,  that 
the  enemy  was  quiet,  and  should  not  be  stirred  to  wrath,  in  short 
that  not  one  hair  of  the  heads  of  Hans  and  Fritz  should  be 
touched  that  day.  The  Brigade-Major  sadly  hung  up  the  tele- 
phone receiver  and  returned  to  me.  I  was  vexed,  and  said  bitter 
words.  But  the  General  pacified  me  with  the  promise  of  a  strafe 
next  day,  and  suggested  that  I  should  interview  the  Battalion- 
Commander  myself.  I  declined  to  see  him,  as  he  would  not 
strafe.  However,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  see  him  on  the 
morrow,  and  that  then,  willy  nilly,  he  should  allow  me  to  smite 
the  Hun.     (Interview  No.  2.) 

So  that  afternoon,  after  feeding  myself  with  food,  I  marched 
up  into  the  trenches  and  relieved  my  CO.,  who  with  anxiety  and 
neglect  of  hygiene,  had  allowed  boils  to  appear  on  his  dirty  and 
unshaven  face,  and  his  gums  to  swell.  That  evening  I  repaired 
to  the  Battalion-Commander,  and  was  firm  with  him.  Again 
lesser  lights  made  suggestions,  and  again  I  waved  them  aside. 
My  point  gained,  I  returned  to  my  dug-out,  and  fed  myself  with 
food.  (Interview  No.  3.)  About  9  o'clock  I  went  up  to  the 
firing-line,  and  interviewed  the  Major  in  charge  of  the  right  sector 
of  the  Brigade  Area  over  whose  trenches  and  at  whose  enemies 
I  wished  to  fire.     A  murmur  of  hate,  rage,  contempt  and  dread — 
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the  usual  applause  accorded  to  Trench  Mortar  Officers — greeted 
me.  Again  I  was  firm,  and  went  away  victorious.  (Interview 
No.  4.)  But  at  11  p.m.,  when  men  watched,  but  I  slept,  an  officer 
descended  into  my  vault  and  gave  me  a  most  beautiful  scheme 
in  six  parts  (my  scheme  really).  (Interview  No.  5.)  Whereafter 
I  slept,  and  the  merry  mice  gambolled  upon  me  the  livelong  night. 
In  the  morning,  I  saw  the  four-pound  mortar  man,  who  de- 
lights also  in  strafing.  But  he  was  going  to  be  relieved,  and  his 
second-in-command  is  a  cool  and  a  bloody-minded  man,  also  much 
repressed  by  Generals,   Colonels,  and  Majors  in  command. 

The  forenoon  wore  on,  and  my  men  lugged  bombs  about,  and 
swore,  and  decided  among  themselves  who  should  fire  the  gun, 
who  load,  who  cook  the  dinner,  while  the  strafe  went  on. 
Finally,  I  was  left  with  one  man  for  a  runner,  an  ancient  person, 
very  tall,  and  rather  slow.  It  was  plain  I  should  need  more 
couriers. 

Oh,  I  omitted  to  state  that  at  8  a.m.,  the  Battalion- 
Commander  had  come  to  my  dug-out,  and  looked  me  between  the 
eyes,  and  adjured  me,  and  exhorted  me,  and  gone  away  calmed. 
(Interview  No.  6.) 

So  at  11  a.m.  I  journeyed  up  to  the  Major  in  the  front  line, 
and  wafned  him  solemnly  that  I  really  was  going  to  fire,  and 
asked  him  for  runners.  But  he  desired  information  and  refused 
runners,  stating  that  his  men  were  all  hard  at  work ;  and  he  clung 
to  me  like  the  affectionate  limpet,  and  wished  me  to  swear  that 
none  of  of  his  men  should  sustain  injury.  But  I  broke  away  and 
fled  to  my  observation-station.  (Interview  No.  7),  and  found  two 
nimble  young  men  who  were  hard  at  work  lying  down  and  smok- 
ing. So  I  asked  a  corporal  to  beg  a  sergeant  to  order  these 
young  men  to  act  as  runners  for  me. 

Now  this  was  the  situation.  I  had  a  chain  of  three  men, 
the  last  being  my  own  ancient  trotter  to  carry  messages  to  No.  1 
gun,  while  No.  2  being  laid,  required  no  correction,  as  I  thought. 
An  attached  officer,  a  worthy  and  modest  man,  observed  with  me. 
As  we  waited  the  Major  drifted  by,  and  plaintively  charged  me 
not  to  damage  the  rifles  of  his  men. 
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At  noon  the  artillery  opened,  and  in  a  few  moments  two  of 
my  bombs  saUed  over  and  fell  too  far  to  the  right,  perilously 
near  our  own  trenches.  I  know  naught  could  stop  the  Bombardier 
on  No.  2  gun,  whose  orders  were  to  fire  five  rounds  and  then  wait 
for  my  corrections.  But  I  sent  a  slip  of  paper  off  to  No.  1  gun 
bearing  the  words:  "Two  degrees  left."  But  No.  2  gun  sent 
over  more  bombs,  which,  borne  by  a  high  cross  wind  dropped  too 
far  (though  but  a  little)  to  the  right.  At  that  moment  curses 
arose  behind  me,  and  the  second-in-command  of  the  four-pound 
mortars  erupted,  with  features  convulsed  with  rage,  and  scarlet 
with  mortification.  He  spoke  exceedingly  bitter  words  of  his 
own  CO.  who  had  lost  the  guns.  Then  he  tore  away  in  a  cloud 
of  oaths,  resolved  to  do  or  die  with  a  converted  old  French  gun 
of  small  range,  of  known  inaccuracy,  and  liable  to  burst.  Mean- 
while, from  both  guns  of  mine,  there  came  bombs  too  far  to  the 
right.  I  imagined  Hans  and  Fritz  guffawing  in  their  dug-outs 
at  our  vile  shooting.  Then  did  my  attached  officer,  noble  man, 
offer  to  find  his  way  to  No.  2  gun  with  a  message.  So  I  thanked 
him  in  a  voice  vibrant  with  emotion,  with  gratitude ;  and  away 
he  sped.  Again  I  despatched  a  message  to  No.  1  gun,  but  behold 
it  fired  no  more.  Then  the  light  mortars  opened  with  great 
effect.  Some  of  their  bombs  burst  where  they  should,  some  where 
they  shouldn't,  some  not  at  all.  That  merry  French  gun  dis- 
tributed them  light-heartedly  about  the  landscape,  one  nearly 
blowing  our  heads  off.  No  more  of  my  bombs  came  over.  So  I 
went  back  to  my  guns,  and  found  that  one  was  out  of  action 
owing  to  a  firing-tube  having  broken  in  the  gun.  "  Why  didn't 
you  give  two  degrees  left  ?  "  said  I  to  the  two  men  wrestling 
with  the  howitzer.  And  it  came  out  that  the  slip  of  paper  had 
never  reached  them,  but  that  my  ancient  knave  had  appeared  to 
them,  and  shouted,  "  Continue  firing,"  and,  so  shouting,  had 
faded  into  the  fog.  Then  I  went  to  the  other  gun  which  had 
fired  all  its  bombs,   and  there  I  said  to    the    bold    Bombardier, 

"  What  of  Mr.  M ?  "       And  they  had  not  seen  him,  only 

that  very  ancient  varlet  and  scurvy  knave  who  came  running  to 
them  and  shouted:  "  Continue  firing,"  and  dashed  into  the  dug- 
out and  fed  himself  with  food.       So  I  chid  him  and  went  sadly 
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away.  Then,  as  I  sat  in  my  dugf-out  and  concocted  reports  that 
should  be  true  and  yet  not  too  true,  the  attached  officer  arrived, 
sweating-  and  blistered,  and  told  how  he  had  at  length  conme  to 
the  gun  and  delivered  the  order.  And  it  transpired  that  he  had 
got  to  the  wrong  gun.  But  it  didn't  matter.  Nothing  mattered. 
But  we  fed  ourselves  with  much  food.  And  great  glory  went  to 
the  four-pound  mortar  merchant,  who  reported  that  he  had  done 
great  execution,  that  bloody-minded  man. 

B.    PITT, 

22nd,  February,  1916. 


March  5th,  1916. 
Dear  Bertha, — 

My  week  ended  all  too  soon,  biit  in  one  way  lucki'y  for  me, 
since  a  few  more  days  of  tubes,  taxis,  theatres,  too  much  to  feat 
and  drink,  and  too  little  sleep,  would  have  knocked  me  up  com- 
pletely.    I  feel  absolutely  fit  again  now.     We  are  in  a  different 

part  of  the  country,  near ,  where  the  soil  is  brown  loam 

with  loose  chalk  beneath.  The  trenches  when  we  got  here  were 
simply  quagmires,  and  are  still  almost  impassable.  Yesterday, 
coming  in,  I  let  my  left  leg  slip  into  a  hole  and  simply  went  into 
it  until  I  was  brought  up  with  a  jerk,  because  my  right  leg  Was 
still  in  the  trench  !  So  I  was  nearly  split  in  two,  and  wet  up  to 
the  waist  down  one  side.  Whenever  I  come  into  my  dug-out  I 
take  off  my  waders  and  stockings  and  dry  them  roughly  over  a 
fire.  This  is  what  is  going  on  now  as  I  write.  We  have  a  splen- 
did dug-out,  formerly  inhabited  by  a  French  chaplain  (for  we  have 
taken  over  a  bit  of  the  French  line),  containing  a  bed,  table,  two 
chairs,  and  some  hangings,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  Dresden 
Madonna.  Apparently  the  old  boy  held  services  down  here,  or 
said  his  daily  Mass.     Over  the  entrance  is : — 

CHAPELLE 

DE 

NOTRE  DAME 

DE 

LORETTE. 

A  cat  appeared  here  last  night,  and  I  spoke  to  it  in  French, 

biat  it  would  not  come  near  me.     Later  I  was  sitting  in  the  dug- 
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out  when  I  heard  a  mewing  outside.     I  dropped  my  voice  to  a 
thick  French  tone  and  called  it,  and  it  came  running  in  at  once. 

Outside  there  is  a  little  shelling,  but  nothing  much.  One 
gets  so  used  to  it  that  it  becomes  the  proper  thing.  I  am  certain 
that  I  sleep  better  and  feel  more  at  home  when  there  are  a  few 
explosions  and  concussions  to  be  heard  or  felt.  I  missed  them 
at  Kew. 

This  is  a  very  quiet  part  of  the  line,  qnd  neither  we  nor  the 
Germans  seem  to  want  fighting.  Though  I  prefer  more  scrap- 
ping, yet  with  such  vile  trenches  I  am  content  to  sit  in  my  dug-out. 
In  ten  minutes'  time  I  must  sally  forth  and  dig  a  gun-bed  in,  for 
otherwise  we  shall  be  rebuked.  But  really,  with  such  vile  mud, 
I  cannot  see  what  we  are  going  to  do.  To  carry  60-lb.  bombs 
through  two  or  three  feet  of  solid  wet  earth  for  half  a  mile  seems 
to  me  no  joke  at  all. 

We  can  read  sevenpenny  novels  out  here,  dear  Bertha,  and 
you  might  add  two  or  three  to  my  next  parcel.  Otherwise  Lazen- 
by's  Soup  Squares,  or  Crosse  &  Blackwell's,  and  a  few  candles 
are  all  one  wants.  As  there  are  three  officers  to  our  battery  now 
we  only  do  two  days  in  and  four  days  out,  which  is  easy  enough. 
The  men  do  three  in  and  nine  out,  lucky  beggars. 

I  enjoyed  seeing  you  very  much  indeed,  and  had  a  merry 
time  when  we  met.  Should  I  get  leave  again  in  May  or  June,  we 
will  meet  again  and  enjoy  ourselves  together. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  family.  I  do  hope  that  the  weather 
is  not  finding  out  and  punishing  weak  spots  in  their  constitutions. 
Really  outdoor  life  is  the  best  for  nearly  everyone.  I  often  re- 
member our  visits  to  Margaret  Roding,  especially  that  one  when 
the  war  broke  out,  in  1914. 

Now  I  must  go,  dear  Bertha, 

Best  love  from  your  affectionate  Brother, 

BERNARD. 


March  7th  (I  believe  !) 
It  is  a  brilliant  morning,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  the 
trenches  filled  with  icy  water  and  frozen  mud,   and  as  the  sun 
exerts    its    persuasive    influence    one    hears    little    tricklets    and 
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splashes  which  mean  that  the  sides  of  the  trenches  here  and  there 
are  falling  in.  Gcxl  help  us  !  Send  us  the  roadman  of  the  Frin- 
ton  District  Council,  the  dustmen,  the  sewermen,  the  rag  and  bone 
men,  and  the  gentlemen  who  go  round  the  public  parks  picking  up 
bits  of  paper  on  a  spiked  stick.  Let  us  go  and  make  mud  pies. 
But  don't  expect  to  fight. 

I  am  in  my  dug-out.  I  had  a  cup  of  tea  in  bed  at  8.30,  ros3, 
washed  and  shaved,  breakfasted  on  tea,  bacon,  and  an  orange, 
and  at  10  a.m.  writing  to  you.  My  man  is  coaxing  a  coke  fire 
to  burn.  This  dug-out  is  a  fine  one;  there  is  a  table,  there  is  a 
bed,  there  are  two  chairs,  and  on  the  walls  made  of  posts  and 
logs  there  are  countless  tin  boxes  to  hold  everything.  At  one  end 
are  hangings  and  lace  curtains,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  Dres- 
den Madonna,  for  this  was  recently  the  habitation  of  a  French 
priest.  He  has  left  behind  him  many  copies  of  La  Croix,  a  Bible, 
two  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  a  bottle  of  Ink  ! 
His  name  is  Plus,  but  at  present  he  is  a  minus  quantity. 
Whether  we  have  taken  over  this  bit  of  the  French  line  to  set  free 
more  of  their  troops  against  the  Huns  at  Verdun,  I  can't  say. 

Weil,  I  enjoyed  my  leave,  but  I  don't  want  another  yet 
awhile.  I  nearly  knocked  myself  up  with  too  much  tube,  taxi, 
theatre,  teashop,  lunching  and  dining,  and  talking,  and  wining. 
Now  I  am  back  in  this  health  resort,  and  am  in  the  pink  again. 

This  trench  is  called  by  us  Whizzbang  Alley,  for  the  little 
shells  come  over  all  day  long.  Still,  no  one  gets  hurt.  I  have 
bought  a  French  steel  helmet,  and  care  not  a  farthing  for  whizz- 
bangs.  But  indeed  this  part  of  the  Front  is  quietude  itself. 
There  is  no  rifle  fire    at  all. 

So  much  for  the  horrors  of  war. 

Now,  I  suppose  I  had  better  get  into  my  wading  boots  and 
swim  along  to  my  gun  and  give  the  Hun  something  to  think 
about. 

To  whomsoever  this  may  interest. 

As  I  was  sorting  out  soup  tablets  and  socks  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, preparatory  to  going  up  into  the  trenches,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  1st  Army  School  of  Mortars  that  I  was  appointed  to  the 
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command  of  a  battery,  and  that  transport  would  fetch  me  next 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  So  I  didn't  go  into  the  trenches ;  but  we 
drank  Burgundy  and  Champagne  in  our  little  mess-room,  and  the 
men  drank  beer  in  their  billet  in  honour  of  my  advancement.  Oif 
course,  the  transport  didn't  arrive  till  2.30,  but  eventually  I  left 

the  hills  and  woods  of ,  and  arrived  in  the  dreary  flats  of 

,  before  sunset.       That  was  a  lovely  evening,  mild  and 

clear,  with  even  a  faint  hint  of  April  balm  in  the  air.  I  found 
myself  a  nice  billet,  with  an  excellent  bed,  plenty  of  light,  water, 
And  an  agreeable  landlady,  and  then  I  went  off  for  a  chat  with  Alice 
and  Denise,  which  as  usual  resulted  in  their  mother  talking  for  all 
four  of  us.  Alas,  next  morning  I  received  an  order  to  get  off  to 
X47  Battery,  while  another  unfortunate  was  posted  to  Y47.  It 
appeared  that  the  respective  C.O.'s  of  those  units  had  impeded 
the  progress  of  German  shells,  with  disastrous  results.  A  train 
took  us  away  about  noon,  and  in    due    course    we    arrived    at 

B ,  (Juite  out  of  our  route,  but  good  for    a    night's    rest. 

Here  we  lodged  in  a  dormitory,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  ov6f- 
flow  of  a  large  girls'  school  and  decorated  with  statues  of  saints. 
About  midnight  a  merry  band  broke  in  and  wheeled  one  another 
about  in  their  beds,  and  danced,  and  wrestled.  Well,  morning 
broke,  and  we  waited  for  more  transport.  All  day  we  waited  in 
this  old  town,  and  the  pleasant  sunlight  bathed  its  red  roofs  and 
white  plastered  walls,  and  I  thought  how  it  must  stream  gorgeously 
through  the  stained  glass  pictures  in  the  great  church  of  St. 
Vaast ;  but  I  dared  not  go  to  Mass  lest  the  transport  should 
arrive.  In  fact,  about  4  o'clock  a  little  mess-cart  did  appear,  to 
convey  two  officers,  one  orderly,  and  two  kits,  a  matter  of  seven 
miles  !  We  got  to  a  mining  town  and  fell  into  an  Artillery  H.Q. 
mess,  presided  over  by  a  charming  General.  But  we  were  by  no 
means  at  our  journey's  end.  Not  until  Monday  afternoon,  and 
then  only  after  a  cinematographic  succession  of  interviews,  did  we 
succeed  in  getting  ourselves  and  our  belongings  conveyed  to  some 
little  wooden  huts  in  the  hills.  Here  I  wandered  about  for  an 
hour  before  dusk;  and,  among  the  willows  and  hazels,  rich  with 
velvety  catkins  and  tassels,  among  the  violets,  the  anemones,  the 
primroses,  the  periwinkles,  growing  in  tufts  and  sprays,  I  drank 
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deep  draughts  of  beauty.  A  blackbird  fluted  in  the  coppice  by  our 
huts  as  the  evening  stars  came  out  above  the  downs.  Next 
morning  I  trudged  over  these  hills  to  plead  for  better  rations  for 
the  men,  who  have  been  on  a  slow  starvation  diet  for  weeks.  In  the 
afternoon  my  man  and  I  went  off  to  the  trenches.  First,  we  passed 
through  a  ghastly  wreck  of  a  village,  and  then  into  a  spectral, 
dreadful  wood,  where  the  trees  lay  broken  along  the  ground  or 
lifted  splintered  boughs  in  appeal  against  the  shells  which  still 
hurtled  along  the  valley.  Presently  we  emerged  on  a  road,  while 
my  orderly  hurried  on,  casting  anxious  glances  around  him,  and 
into  another  trench.  This  led  through  a  graveyard,  human  bones 
covered  with  shreds  of  blue  cloth  actually  projecting  through  the 
sides  of  the  trench,  and  then  at  last  we  waded  along  a  submerged 
path,  climbed  a  hill  along  more  trenches,  and  arrived  at  a  vile 
dug-out.  For  three  days  I  stayed  in  cold,  wet,  mud,  and  snow, 
doing  very  little  firing,  getting  very  little  food  and  fuel,  writing 

no  letters  and  receiving  none.     My  view  was  over  S ,  mere 

heaps  of  stone  and  brick,  still  battered  by  shell-fire,  the  shattered 
woods,  the  marsh — desolation,  ruin,  calamity.  Sometimes  I 
walked  round  the  front  line,  exchanging  remarks  with  plump 
Huns,  who  showed  themselves  from  the  waist  up. — "  Are  you 
Prussians  ?  "  says  I.  "  Ne,"  says  he.  "  Are  you  Saxons  ?  " 
"  Ne  ?  "  "  What  are  you,  then  ?  "  "  Hottentots  !  "  says  the 
facetious  Hun.     "  Don't  fire  and  we  won't,"  shouts  another. 

Well,  the  three  days  are  over  and  I  have  come  back  to  the 
battery,  to  find  the  men  scattered  about  in  pig-styes  and  on  dung- 
hills, ill-fed,  and  yet  not  unhappy.  These  fellows  never  show  up 
better  than  when  every  circumstance  of  their  life  is  intolerable. 
Last  night  1  slept  in  a  large  wooden  hut  with  about  fifty  other 
officers,  and  was  very  comfortable,  though  the  place  was  freezing 
cold.  The  morning  I  have  spent  partly  in  the  fields  watching 
hares  gallop  and  partridge  skim  away,  partly  in  the  pursuit  of 
rations  and  better  billets.  I  am  now  sitting  in  a  ruined  outhouse, 
still  cold.  Really,  I  must  go  to  the  Staff-Captain  and  agitate 
again. 

B.  PITT. 
March  25th. 
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March  31st,  1916. 
Dear  Lionel  Jacob, 

How  is  the  College  doing  in  these  hard  times  ?  It  hardly 
seems  credible  that  it  still  exists,  with  so  many  of  its  tutors  and 
students  away ;  and  yet,  I  so  often  fed  that  the  reality  is  Educa- 
tion and  Fraternity,  while  all  this  horror  of  war  is  a  transient 
appearance  of  the  impossible.  Such  a  glance  into  the  chaos  that 
man  can  make,  unless  love  is  his  guiding  principle  is  indeed  a  terri- 
fying experience.  I  am  now  in  a  hilly  wooded  region, like  the  skirts 
of  the  Kentish  Downs,  with  copses  full  of  anemones  and  delicate 
periwinkles,  and  the  sapling  hazels  and  willows  tasselled  and 
downy  with  catkins  and  buds.  A  mile  away  is  a  village,  shattered 
and  wasted,  and  beyond  that  a  sight  more  shocking  than  the  ruin 
of  human  work,  a  ghastly  wood  where  the  broken  trunks  and  splin- 
tered branches  take  on  weird  and  diabolical  forms.  It  is  the  Bois 
de  Souchez.  The  ground  round  about  is  poisoned  with  human 
relics,  limbs  and  bundles  of  clothes  filled  with  rotten  flesh,  and 
even  those  poor  remains  of  men  which  pious  hands  have  buried 

are  daily  disinterred  by  plunging  shells.     S itself  is  merely 

a  heap  of  bricks  and  stones,  and  it  reeks  to  heaven  of  mortality. 
Do  you  wonder  that,  reading  Wordsworth  this  afternoon  in  a 
clearing  of  the  unpolluted  woodlands,  and  marking  the  lovely 
faded  colours  on  the  wings  of  hibernated  butterflies,  and  their 
soft  motions,  I  felt  a  disgust,  even  to  sickness,  of  the  appalling 
wickedness  of  war.  Sometimes  one  has  great  need  of  a  strength 
which  is  not  in  one's  own  power  to  use,  but  is  a  grace  of  God. 

I  have  so  far  escaped  injury,  and  have  seen  very  heavy  fighting 
in  different  parts  of  our  line.  I  was  recommended  for  the  Military 
Cross,  but  my  usual  bad  luck  intervened  to  relegate  me  to  *'  men- 
tioned in  despatches  "  only.  Now  I  am  in  command  of  a  trench 
Mortar  Battery,  and  I  find  the  work  as  interesting  as  any  war- 
making  can  be.  You  know  we  aU  long  for  the  war  to  end, 
whether  by  peace,  or  by  that  furious  slaughter  which  must  lead  to 
peace.     Verdun,  no  doubt,  has  shortened  the  war  by  months. 

Well,  I  long  to  get  back  to  the  Working  Men's  College,  and, 
I  hope,  in  less  than  a  year.  I  was  able  to  get  a  few  minutes  there 
in  February,  with  my  old  class. 
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My  kindest  r^ards  to  yourself,  and  best  wishes  to  the 
College. 

Yours  sincerely, 

BERNARD  PITT. 

April  3rd,  1916. 
To  whomsoever  this  may  interest. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  two  on  a  scorching  hot  afternoon,  and  I 

am  sitting  on  the  green  reverse  slope  of  the  hill  in  front  of  S , 

with  my  feet  in  a  shell-hole.  Before  me  are  rolling  hills  and  open 
valleys,  all  scarred  with  the  lines  of  old  trenches  and  sprinkled 
with  mined  houses  and  blasted  woods,  on  to  where  three  miles 
away  the  sky  rim  of  the  downs  is  softened  by  the  unviolated  trees 

of  B and  C .     Half  a  mile  to  my  right  grovels  the 

hideous  desolation  of  S ,  and  on  its  left  rises  the  spectral 

wood  which  so  oppresses  my  imagination  and  can  not  be  rendered 
except  in  poetry.  Overhead  an  aeroplane  throbs  and  hums,  while 
an  occasional  shell  mumbles  or  whistles  through  the  air.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  sight,  and  yet  there  must  be  thousands  hidden  away 
in  these  hills.     A  skylark  is  singing. 

I  came  up  at  twilight  yesterday,  walking  through  the  bene- 
diction of  a  silent  Sabbath  afternoon  till  as  I  came  to  our  position 
the  amber  sky  had  turned  through  purple  into  grey,  and  the 
evening  star  had  sparkled  over  the  mist  in  the  valley.  I  was  soon 
joined  by  Baby,  or  Gilbert  (the  Filbert)  as  I  called  him,  a  charm- 
ing young  man,  machine-turned  and  polished,  the  CO.  of  the 
other  battery.  We  received  the  reports  and  hints  of  the  men  we 
were  relieving,  bade  them  au  revoir,  and  settled  down  to  pull  one 
another's  leg,  a  simple  process  of  his  adding  ten  years  to  my  age, 
and  my  taking  ten  off  his — while  dinner  was  preparing.  Then 
after  an  excellent  meal  we  paced  our  ridge  on  the  sky-line,  while 
the  flares  every  minute  turned  our  guUeys  and  craters  of  chalk  into 
a  lunar  landscape,  before  turning  in.  We  were  gratified  by  the 
condition  of  Alphonse,  the  third  occupant  of  our  dug-out.  Now 
Alphonse  is  a  Frenchman  buried  in  our  staircase. — During  the 
wet  weather  he  was  really  intolerable,  but  large  wood  fires  in  our 
abode  have  dried  and  cured  him,  and  he  is  quite  bearable  now. 
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The  sun  was  high  before  our  excellent  orderly  coaxed  us  from 
our  sleeping-bags  with  cups  of  tea,  and  fed  us  on  bacon  and  eggs, 
and  jam  and  more  tea.  Then  we  separated,  and  wandered  off  to 
our  men.  I  arranged  a  little  surprise  for  the  Hun,  who  had  been 
friendly  here  until  last  night,  (the  incoming  battalion  sniped  him,) 
and  who  has  to-day  returned  to  his  earlier  profession  of  hate. 
While  my  little  strafe  was  in  progress,  the  aeroplanes  droned 
and  clattered  overhead  in  the  blinding  haze  and  sunlight,  until  a 
burst  of  maching-gun  fire  in  the  azure  was  followed  by  the  descent 
of  an  enemy.  Round  in  loops  and  spirals,  upwards,  sideways, 
over  and  over,  the  biplane  soared  and  swayed,  all  watching  with 
admiration  for  a  skilful  foe,  and  delight  at  his  downfall,  until  it 
slipped  away  helpless  behind  our  lines  like  a  great  glistening 
silvery  bird.  A  few  miuutes  afterwards  one  of  our  own  biplanes 
headed  inland,  pursued  by  an  incredibly  swift  flying  machine  of  the 
enemy.  Shrapnel  burst  around  pursued  and  pursuer,  and  on  they 
went  until  they  faded  into  the  vapour  of  the  hills. 

The  day  was  too  bright  for  my  dirty  straw-coloured  beard, 
and  so  I  shaved  and  washed  in  the  trench  before  going  downhill 
to  interview  a  Battalion  Commander.  I  found  his  second-in- 
command  most  genial  and  bloodthirsty,  who  proposed  that  I 
should  co-operate  with  the  artillery  in  bombarding  the  enemy's 
lines.  Unluckily  I  replied:  "  Oh,  certainly,  sir.  At  what  time  ?  " 
•'  Three-thirty,"  said  he,  and  added,  "  a.m.  !  "  '*  Oh,  dear," 
thought  I.  Well,  I  am  going  back  to  discuss  the  matter  at 
tea-time.  At  present  my  people  are  preparing  ammunition  for  a 
strafe  at  dusk.  They  should  be  passing  my  point  of  vantage  soon, 
on  their  way  to  the  guns.  For  be  it  known  to  all,  the  Brigadier 
is  all  for  fighting,  and  my  heart  is  gay.  Enough  of  inaction,  let 
us  put  it  across  'em. 

Aha,  those  are  my  men,  carrying  bombs.  And  as  their  heads 
bob  up  and  down  along  the  trench,  I  hear  the  Cockney  voice  of 
an  infantryman    say,  with  profound  conviction :  ' '  There  goes  the 

Trench  Mortars;  more  trouble  for  someone."     It 

should  be  our  motto.     Well,  I  must  go  on  with  them  now. 

It  is  seven  o'clock,  and  the  evening  star  shines  above  the 
grey  mists  in  the  valley,  and  the  wood  of  S is  lapsing  into 
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darkness,  only  a  faint  infrequent  gleam  catching  its  shivered 
branches.  I  dive  into  my  dug-out  to  write  the  events  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Well,  I  made  arrangements  for  the  strafe  and,  Glory  be  !  it 
went  off  beautifully :  My  gunners  were  splendid.  I  was  in  the 
front  line  observing,  and  nearly  choked  with  evil-smelling  vapours 
from  our  artillery  shells,  the  lighter  mortars,  and  my  own  bombs. 
Earth  and  stones  and  bits  of  bombs  flew  over  my  head,  safe  in  a 
steel  helmet  and  pressed  tight  against  the  parapet.  For  twenty 
minutes  life  was  pure  joy.  My  eyes  glued  to  the  periscope  saw 
sandbags,  timber,  earth,  smoke,  flashes  of  fire,  all  in  the  air. 
When  I  rejoined  my  men  they  overflowed  with  happiness  and 
relief.  One  of  Gilbert's  men  was  hit  by  shrapnel,  not  badly. 
None  of  mine  were  touched.  But  they  had  a  tale  of  silencing 
the  enemy's  trench  mortar,  it  had  better  go  into  a  report.  I 
must  get  some  more  ammunition  for  this  brigade's  time  of  occu- 
pation. Oh,  dinner  is  cooking,  and  all  would  be  bliss  if  I  hadn't 
to  fire  at  3.30  A.M.   ! 

B.     PITT. 


April  16th,  1916. 
My  Dearest  Little  Sister, 

Here  am  I  sitting  on  a  petrol  tin  in  a  shell-hole  at  the  side 
of  a  trench  on  the  hill,  and  looking  up  the  valley  behind  our  lines, 
over  splintered  trees  and  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  that  once  were 
houses,  to  trees  less  shattered,  and  a  village  that  has  still  two  or 
three  roofs,  on  to  our  billet  village  four  miles  off  on  the  skyline, 
where  the  trees  are  almost  unharmed,  and  quite  a  number  of 
houses  are  standing.  Overhead,  in  the  blue  sky  filmed  over  with 
clouds,  the  aeroplanes  are  buzzing,  each  one  pursued  by  the  puffs 
of  bursting  shrapnel  from  the  Archibalds  (aircraft  guns).  Every 
now  and  then  a  shell  goes  by  up  in  the  air 

And  then  an  Artillery  Captain  appeared,  and  I  had  an  hour's 
interview  with  him.     So  I  am  off  to  get  my  lunch  now. 

It  is  now  two  o'clock,  and  I  am  sitting  on  some  sand-bags  in 
a  trench  which,  being  overlooked  by  a  mound  in  the  Hun  lines,  is 
blown  in  every  day,  and  at  last  the  wretched  company  commanders 
have  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job.     I  am  waiting  here  for  Minnie,  a 
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lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  sends  over  very  ugly  parcels  every 
afternoon  about  3  o'clock.  Said  parcels  are  brown  shells,  two 
feet  long-,  which  you  can  see  coming  very  slowly  through  the  air, 
and  which  burst  with  a  terrific  explosion,  but  do  very  little  harm. 
When  Minnie  sends  us  presents  I  send  my  bombs  back.  Yester- 
day one  of  mine  exploded  in  the  German  lines  just  where  a  sap 
joined  the  front  line  and  ignited  a  score  of  their  bombs.  Great 
delight  of  all  !  Minnie  was  discouraged.  I  am  now  supporting  a 
battalion  in  which  Wilf.  is  interested,  and  a  warlike  set  of  lambs 
they  are.  I  am  so  pleased  with  their  officers  that  I  shall  stay  in 
the  trenches  six  days  until  they  go  out.  Wilf's  especial  hero  gave 
me  a  good  report  of  him  to-day. 

Minnie  is  unwilling  to  begin.  This  will  never  do ;  I  want  to 
strafe  the  Hun. — I  wish  our  artillery  would  open  fire,  and  then  I 
could  join  in  the  fun.  Life  here  is  very  livable  when  fighting  is 
going  on,  but  very  dull  when  there  is  nothing  doing. 

I  had  hopes  of  leave  a  week  ago,  but  leave  has  been  stopped, 
and  so  I  must  wait  till  it  opens  again.  There  is  heavy  shelling 
on  the  left,  to  the  north.  I  wonder  what  it  is  all  about.  The 
Germans  are  doing  it ;  for  I  can  hear  their  very  heavy  Crumps 
bursting.  The  Archies  are  pink-a-ponging  away  at  an  aeroplane 
near  by.  A  machine-gun  has  just  opened  in  our  front  line.  A 
little  way  off  an  indefatigable  Hun  keeps  firing  rifle-bullets  into  our 
parapet.  The  aeroplane  has  now  passed  along  our  line.  I  think 
it  is  a  German  one.  All  is  quiet.  Come  along  Minnie,  it  is  a 
quarter  past  two. 

I  am  looking  over  a  wide  plain  seamed  with  trenches  for 
miles  and  miles.  How  stupid  and  wicked  we  are  to  go  to  war ; 
the  waste  of  it  all  is  inconceivably  great. 

Really,  I  must  get  on  the  move.  Something  must  be  done. 
II  only  Minnie  would  begin  ! 

Much  love  and  thanks  for  parcels.  I  don't  want  anything 
now,  dear  Bertha,  unless  you  have  a  pair  of  socks  knitted ;  I  find 
my  feet  can't  get  used  to  harsh  wool,  and  I  wear  very  soft  socks 
through. 

Always  your  most  affectionate  brother, 

BERNARD. 
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April  28th,  1916. 
I  have  earned  a  day  of  rest ;  and  am  sitting-  under  a  walnut 
tree  on  the  edge  of  this  half-ruined  village,  blossoming  cherry 
and  pear  trees  near  me  in  the  broken  closes,  a  field  of  dandelions 
and  daisies  at  my  feet,  with  swallows  wheeling  across  it,  woods 
all  feathery  grey  and  green  four  hundred  yards  away  to  my  left, 

over  which   rise  the  spectral  shattered  towers  of  ,   while 

the  ground  drops  away  before  me  into  the  brown  and  green  of  the 
fields  all  hazed  over  with  blue  for  miles  and  miles  to  a  horizon 
of  undulating  hills.     And  now  I  will  sketch  a  few  experiences  of 

the  past  fortnight. 

I.     THE    COUNTRYSIDE. 

Our  woodlands  have  been  lovely  this  April.  There  have  been 
anemones,  violets,  the  periwinkle  and  the  primrose,  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  and  refreshing  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  soul.  The  mag- 
pies venture  across  from  tree  to  tree  high  over  the  clearings, 
fluttering  along  with  much  display  of  black  and  white  feathersj 
jays  flash  and  wheel  and  perch,  dressed  in  the  brightest  brown 
and  blue,  and  rooks  swoop  and  drift,  yielding  themselves  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Gaudy  butterflies  fan  themselves  in  splashes  of 
sunlight,  and  bronze  and  black  beetles  creep  about  on  their 
ei  rands.  Yet  the  woods  are  defiled  by  war.  Hastily  heaped  shel- 
ters speak  of  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle  when  French  and 
German  cavalry  and  riflemen  fought  their  flying  skirmishes, 
mounds  and  pits  show  old  artillery  positions,  trees  are  scarred 
with  shell-splinters,  and  a  great  yellow  mass  seen  through  the 
trunks  is  discovered  to  be  an  observation  balloon  hidden  in  the 
woods  when  not  floating  in  blue  air. 

This  is  a  land  of  hills,  and  as  one  trudges  up  to  the  firing- 
line,  or  back  to  billets,  there  are  glimpses  of  valleys  and  crests 
and  upland  copses  to  delight  the  eye.     There  is  the  dilapidated 

mill  which  seems  an  ancient  castle,  there  is  the  village  of , 

climbing  to  its  abbey  towers,  there  is  the  hamlet,  as  yet  unknown 
to  me,  crowning  a  distant  hill  in  a  land  of  peace  to  the  southward 
with  its  church  spire. 

But  on  one's  way  to  the  line  there  is  the  ghastly  slope  of 
,  where  lines  of  German  corpses  lie  unburied,  naked  bones, 
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curls  of  hair  clinging  to  bleached  skulls,  lipless  teeth,  boots  which 
the  spoiler  has  relinquished,  so  set  are  the  stiffened  legs  and  feet 
within  them.  We  harden  our  hearts.  The  French  artillery 
captain  who  accompanies  us  speaks  my  mind:  "  I  never  let  my- 
self feel  sorrow  over  dead  Bosches.     They    wanted    the    war." 

And  so  to  the  village  and  wood  of  S heaps  of  bricks  and 

stones  and  charred  rafters,  smashed  trees,  shell-holes  full  of  putrid 
water,  a  stench  of  rotten  and  half  calcined  corpses.  The  place 
lies  open  to  hostile  eyes,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  cleanse  it. 
I  have  looked  at  the  wreck  until  my  imagination  is  obsessed  by  it, 
but  verse  can  purge  the  soul  of  much  dangerous  thought. 

THE  WOOD  OF    S . 

The  coppices  by  Aylesford  are  beautiful  in  Spring ; 

Anemone  and  primrose  delay  the  careless  breeze, 

The  throstles  try  their  grace-notes  while  woodland  freshets  sing 

The  dewy  catkins  glisten  on  virgin-slender  trees, 

And  England,  my  dear  country,  has  many  walks  like  these. 

No  flowers  bloom  in  the  ruins  of  this  accursed  wood. 

Through  writhen  splintered  branches  the  shrapnel  bullets   hiss ; 

There  are  no  leafy  nooks  where  a  bird  may  rear  her  brood  ; 

The  reek  of  rotten  flesh  taints  the  pools  where  water  is. 

But  England,  my  dear  country,  shall  know     no  wood  like  this. 

II.  THE  TRENCHES. 
When  one  gets  to  an  unfamiliar  part  of  the  line  it  is  hateful, 
but  closer  acquaintance  breeds  kinder  feelings,  and  I  like  our 
sector  amazingly.  Our  guns  (I  may  say  my  guns  now  that  I 
command  the  battery)  are  snugly  tucked  away  in  positions  which 
the  enemy  knows  but  cannot  quite  demolish,  and  which  offers 
great  facilities  for  damaging  his  trenches.  We  fire,  he  replies 
with  storms  of  shells,  and  when  all  is  quiet  again,  I  come  out, 
pick  up  the  fuses,  read  the  range,  mark  the  spot  on  the  map,  take 
a  compass  bearing  of  the  direction  the  shells  came  from,  and  send 
in  a  report  to  our  artillery.  We  have  fired  our  guns  under  var- 
ious circumstances.  One  morning  I  dropped  one  just  on  a  sap- 
head,  and  a  tornado  of  shell  descended  on  our  emplacements.  In 
half  an  hour  I  dropped  another  round  on  a  spot  near  the  first, 
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and  a  hurricane  of  shell,  fiercer  and  more  prolonged  than  before, 
ragfed  over  my  guns.  The  infantry  battalion  we  were  aiding  sus- 
pected that  we  had  killed  or  wounded  an  artillery  observing 
officer  in  his  look-out  post.  F'earing  such  retaliation,  the  CO. 
a^ked  me  to  fire  just  at  sunset  so  that  the  enemy  oduld  not  see 
whefe  their  shell  burst  and  so  would  refrain.  Rain  fell  in  torrents, 
thfe  wind  blew  wildly,  low  clouds  cut  off  the  light  of  day  as  three 
of  us  floundered  in  the  mud  and  staggered  about  the  guns.  The 
trenches  were  falling  in  all  round  us,  the  enemy  burst 
shell  all  over  us.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  work 
the    guns    when    every    part  was    smeared    and    clogged    with 

chalky  slime  and  clay.     But  Gunner  E and    Gunner    C 

ar^  men  of  pluck  and  resolution  and  twenty  rounds  were  fired. 
Again,  we  were  given  five  minutes  in  which  to  wreak  destruction 
on  the  same  sap.  Oh,  the  care  taken  over  laying  the  guns,  the 
oiling  of  every  part,  the  placing  of  every  article  in  readiness,  the 
selection  of  the  detachments.     The  highly-trained   Corporal  and 

another  chosen  man  are  at  one  gun,  E and  C at  another, 

my  servant,  a  huge,  fair,  slow-moving  man  from  Suffolk,  once  a 
brewer  ,and  now  living  near  me  at  Mortlake,  with  me  at  the  third. 
Bets  are  laid  by  other  batterymen  which  team  will  get  its  bombs 
off  first.  We  stand  ready,  full  of  suppressed  excitement,  until 
our  own  artille^'y  opens  fire.  They  bang,  bang,  bang,  from  our 
guns  and  swift  handling  in  the  reek  and  flash  of  the  mortars  for 
four  splendid  minutes  in  which  to  get  off  eighteen  bombs,  my 
servant  and  I  firing  our  six  full  half  a  minute  quicker  than  the 
other  teams.  Oh,  that  evening,  when  I  went  to  the  Battalion 
Headquarters  to  ask  if  we  had  fulfilled  our  task  !  A  huge  Major, 
soft-voiced  and  bloody-minded,  put  his  arm  round  me,  and  said : 

"  Pitt,  dear  boy,  you  must  join  the battalion."     Shouts  of 

applause  greeted  me  in  the  crowded  little  dug-out.  I  was  fed, 
I  was  given  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  and  port  to  drink ;  I  was  even 
begged  by  the  CO.  to  recite  my  own  verses  !  Could  hospitality 
go  further  ?  Can  I  forget  that  gallant  depleted  regiment  ? 
Never  ! 

Another  battalion  treated  me  as  wdl.       To  be  with  them  I 
doubled  my  tour  of  duty  and  had  six  happy  days.       They  were 
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good  fellows,  these  lambs.  Shall  I  forget  the  two  hours  wrangle  I 
had  with  their  Adjutant,  arranging  a  "  strafe."  My  God,"  said  he, 
as  I  dosed  the  door,  "  that  man  is  a  sticker."  It  was  the  day  I 
blew  up  an  enemy  bomb  store  with  a  great  display  of  explosion  in 
mid-air.  Oh,  and  the  CO. 's  birthday  party  in  the  battalion  dug- 
out, when,  under  the  influence  of  champagne,  kindness,  and  good 
fellowship,  I  recited  the  second  strophe  of  Keat's  "  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale  "  !  That  was  a  night  !  They  also  asked  me  to 
transfer  to  their  battalion ;  and  I  have  a  copy  of  a  precious  dogu- 
ment,  written  by  their  CO.,  and  confirmed  by  the  Brigadier- 
General.  In  fact  I  am  getting  a  little  beyond  myself  in  this 
glorious  Division.  Never  have  I  been  with  such  men,  keen  as  the 
steel  of  their  bayonets,  and  as  staunch.  Officers  without  "  side," 
and  men  with  ideals. 

Another  sketch — it  is  dawn,  and  the  air  is  full  of  shrapnel 
and  high-explosive.  For  miles  there  is  a  rifle-fire,  and  one  can 
faintly  hear  the  pinging  and  fizzing  of  a  bomb-fight.  We  have 
rolled  out  of  our  dug-out  and  are  hastily  adding  our  quota  to  the 
tumult.  Meanwhile  smoke  fills  the  valley  behind  us,  red  and  green 
rockets  go  up  in  signal,  groups  of  men  crowd  to  points  of  vantage, 
while  others  whose  prudence  is  stronger  than  their  curiosity,  cower 
in  dug-outs.  Then  the  rose  and  saffron  skies  melt  into  blue,  the 
sun  appears,  the  fight  subsides,  and  we  begin  to  hear  what  caused 
it,  and  what  the  situation  really  is. 

Another  sketch  still  !  Weary,  chafed  and  foot-sore,  I  have 
just  reached  my  billet,  when  four  miles  away  over  our  hill-crest 
bursts  flame  and  smoke,  and  the    ground    trembles.  Oh !  if 

I  were  there,  but  I  am  too  tired  to  do  more  than  crawl  to  my 
dinner.  But  next  day  when  I  go  up  to  the  line  to  do  what  I  can, 
I  am  consoled  to  hear  that  my  colleague,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  turned  out  and  blazed  away  with  grand  effect. 

We  have  had  some  fun  here,  too.  Only  yesterday,  the  day 
I  have  just  menticmed,  I  had  a  little  affair  of  my  own,  with  snipers 
and  bombers  and  much  shooting  at  periscopes.  It  was  good  to 
get  a  rifle  in  one's  hand  and  plaster  the  Hun  snipers  loophole 
plate  with  bullets  so  that  he  dared  not  open  the  shutter,  while  their 
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feeble  attempt  at  grenading  my  observing  officer  was  frustrated 
by  a  corporal  who  sent  three  Mill  bombs  into  their  sap-head. 

III.     BILLETS. 

My  men  have  planted  daisies  and  wallflowers  and  violets^ 
and,  practical  souls,  rhuharh,  in  their  quarters.  They  have 
made  bedsteads  of  planks  and  wire  netting,  and  mended  the  roof. 
They  have  constructed  an  elaborate  cooking  place  of  bricks» 
and  washing  bench  and  put  up  clothes  lines.  We  are  not  badly 
off  either.  Now  two  martins  are  building  in  one  room  and  de- 
lighting us  with  their  pretty  ways,  their  liquid  whistling,  and 
their  trust  in  our  kindness.  Life  is  rather  good  at  present.  And 
I  expect  leave  in  ten  days  time. 
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POEMS. 


When,  through  the  gate  of  Music,  Heaven  lies 
Before  my  vision,  and  the  radiance  faint 
Of  colours  fading  from  some  kneieling  saint 

Stained  o'er  the  altar,   soothes  my  half-shut  eyes, 

When  souls  upon  the  wings  of  prayer  arise. 

When  fancy  pictures,  freed  from  all  restraint, 
The  golden  vials  of  odours  without  taint ; 

And  flower-adorned  fields  of  Paradise. 

Perchance  a  glimpse  of  thy  pale  perfect  face. 
Floated  upon  the  fervent  evening  hymn. 

Gives  me  quick  pleasure  for  a  breathing  space; 
Yet  tears  for  mine  unworthiness  bedim 

Mine  eyes ; — Thou  art  all  purity  and  grace ; 
And  h  oldest  commune  with  the  Seraphim. 


^Exaltation. 

Love  me,  or  love  me  not — yet  am  I  glad ; 
A  strong  new  life  with  pleasure  manifold. 
Pressed  down  and  over-flowing  wealth  untold. 

Is  with  me,  in  me — how  shall  I  be  sad  ? 

No  doubts  have  I,  such  as  before  I  had. 

No  fear  of  life,  no  gloomy  thoughts  and  cold ; 
The  sky  is  blue  and  fair,  the  sun  is  gold, — 

All  things  are  beautiful — none  base  or  bad. 

For  a  new  world  is  opened  to  my  sight : 
A  world  of  symbols  and  sweet  mysteries. 
The  roses  breathe  a  message  from  above; 

God  in  His  flowers  doth  subtle  lyrics  write ; 

The  songs  of  birds  are  wondrous  histories : — 
This  have  I  gained  by  teaching  of  my  love. 
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^octurnft,  au  (Tlalr  -  de  -^une. 

The  moon  is  pale  with  watching-  over  thee, 
Tenderly ; 

To  shield  my  love,  upon  the  roof 

She  throws   a  coat  of  silver-proof ; 

Ah    tender  moon  that  art  so  pale  ! 

O    argent  boat  with  a  cloudy  sail ! 

Bear  her  soft  dreams  from  fairy  streams, 
Tint  her  cheek  with  ivory : 
She  is  pale  and  pure  like  thee, 
Fair  and  frail. 

The  stars  are  proud  in  watching  over  thee, 

Stedfastly  : 
Far  away  they  set  their  posts, 
Million,  brazen-glancing  hosts ; 
O    myriad,  laughing,  ardent  eyes ! 
Guard  my  love  from  all  surprise. 
Ye  cheery  sprites  who  light  the  nights. 

Keep  all  evil  things  away  ; 

Pacing  in  your  gold  array 
Till  she  rise  ! 

The  nightingale  pours  serenades  to  thee 
Lovingly ; 

Every  flower  from  out  his  cup, 

Sends  aromatic  incense  up 

To  the  room  where  thou  dost  rest. 

Sing,  O  bird,  with  song  oppressed  ! 

Ye  flower-bells  sigh  out  your  spells  ! 
While  I  watch  her  taper  glow. 
And  hide  the  love  I  may  not  show. 
In  my  breast. 
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Not  of  the  whirling  tawdry  day  art  thou  ! 

A  sacred  influence  from  thy  presence  steals, 

As  from  the  tender  primrose  that  reveals 
Her  pale-gold  heart  beneath  Night's  placid  brow. 
The  great  Physician,  unto  Whom  we  bow, 

Has  formed  thy  face,  whereof  the  vision  heals 

Our  souls,   all  marred  by   Life's  deep-grinding  wheels, 
And  so  thou  savest  us — nor  knowest  how. 
Flower  of  the  Night,  love  of  the  evening  star. 

The  angels  tend  thee,  and  from  off  their  wings 

Shake  dews  of  Paradise  upon  thine  eyes ; 
Or,  bending  from  high  Heaven's  golden  bar. 

Strike  perfect  music  from  their  cithern  strings, 

With  thy  glad    orisons  to  harmonise. 


TCa  'BF'emme  Oul  Cb^nteTEsl  Sacree."     (Hugo.) 

Sing,  sanctify  our  souls  with  song  divine, 

Priestess,  with  music  crowned  and  girt  and  stoled ; 

Thy  silver  meshwork  of  clear  notes  enfold 
About  us,  chain  us  in  thy  sounding  shrine. 
Thy  voice  is  as  a  flood  of  amber  wine ; 

My  spirit,  floated  in  that  molten  gold. 

Is  passive  as  a  flower  lulled  and  rolled 
Adown  a  river's  wavy  hyaline. 

The  evening  winds  have  words  and  oft  they   tell 
Strange  secrets,  and  the  spirit  of  the  trees 

Throw  elfin  whispers  where  the  woods  are  dim ; 
Hoarse  murmurs  mingle  in  the  ocean-swell ; 

Voices  of  Nature,  dim  Earth-voices  these ; 

But  thou  dost  show  us  Heaven  in  thy  hymn. 
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t3rloUt 

In  green  and  white,  in  white  and  gold 
My  lady  counterfeits  the  flowers ; 

The  snowdrop  meek,  the  lily  bold, 

In  green  and  white,  in  white  and  gold. 

As  blossoms  with  the  leaves  enfold. 
In  jessamine  and  orange  bowers, 

In  green  and  white,  in  white  and  gold 
My  lady  counterfeits  the  flowers. 


Fair  lady,  spare  or  scorn  or  cruel  blame, 

For  hard  it  were,  though  rich  in  rhyming  lore, 
To  find  fit  words  and  numbers  to  acclaim 

One  lovelier  than  the  beauteous  queens  of  yore. 

The  bees  of  Hybla  and  Hymettus  soar 
Where  every  flower  with  luscious  honey  drips ; 

Yet  could  they  find  a  more  delightful  store 
In  the  surpassing  sweetness  of  thy  lips. 

Helen,   whose  beauty  conquers  e'en  her  shame. 
Hero,  sad  priestess  of  the  Thracian  shore, 

Thetis,  the  stately  silver-footed  dame. 
And  Meleager's  mistress — Heliodore, 
One  fairer  far  than  these  do  I  adore ; 

Her  light  doth  all  these  faded  stars  eclipse ; 

And  this  I  swear,  with  heartfelt  oaths  a  score. 

By  the  surpassing  sweetness  of  thy  lips. 

The  amorous  bards  of  ever-brilliant  fame 

Who  cherished  long  the  fire  Apollo  bore; 

Villon,  who  fanned  our  later  lyric  flame, 

Chaucer,  who  first  our  English  bay-wreath  wore, 
In  high  Elysium  chant  for  evermore : 

And,  as  each  hand  the  lute  or  oat-pipe  grips. 

Regarding  thee,   they  sigh  and  long  full  sore. 

For  the  surpassing  sweetness  of  thy  lips. 

ENVOY. 

Princess,  I  pray  thee,  read  my  verses  o'er. 

Slowly  as  from  a  rose  the  dew-drop  slips. 

That  they  may  borrow  what  they  lacked  before. 
From  the  surpassing  sweetness  of  thy  lips. 
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TCove's  t^fcsurrectloit. 

To-day,  I  took  her  hand  in  mine  again ; 
The  pulse  of  passion  panted  in  each  vein, 

My  soul  illum.ed  mine  eyes, 
From  secret  closets  of  my  heart  there  rushed 
Emotions  of  old  days,  and  from  the  dust 
Of  ancient  hopes,   new  roses  bloomed  and  blushed 

Beneath  the  autumn  skies. 

Autumnal  skies !  Nay,  Spring  has  transient  birth ; 
Fresh  flowers  she  strews  upon  the  weary  earth 

And  crowns  with  flowers  my  head ; 
Aye,  Spring  is  here ;  and  Love  with  fitting  rites 
Shall  honoured  be  in  mild  moon-haunted  nights, 
My  heart  his  shrine,  thine  eyes  his  altar  lights, 

He  lives,   whom  we  thought  dead  ! 

'Tis  autumn,  yet  we  will  make  festival 
For  him  with  sighs  and  music  rnystical 

Of  kisses  and  glad  sobs ; 
And  we  will  light  for  him  a  fervent  fire 
That,  in  despite  of  frost  and  rain  and  mire. 
He  may  unite  our  hearts  in  one  desire 

And  harmonise  their  throbs. 

And  we  will  crown  him  with  a  laurel  wreath  ; 
Death's  lightning  sword  shall  not  defile  its  sheath ; 

Nor  shall  a  leaf  drop  down. 
And  myrtle  will  we  mingle  with  the  bay 
No  thorns  shall  tear  us,  nor  shall  aught  decay 
Till  quickening  March,  shy  April,  lavish  May 

Bring  jewels  for  the  crown. 

Yet  will  we  take  no  blossom  from  their  store ; 
For  jealousy  is  in  the  primrose  core 

And  in  the  crocus  cup. 
The  violets  but  for  a  day  endure, 
And  we  would  make  a  happy  future  sure; 
Pansies  for  thoughts?  rosemary? — flee  the  lure 

Raise  not  old  memories  up ! 
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About  this  crown  of  Love,  for  ever  green, 
Poppies,  in  lieu  of  rubies,  shall  be  seen  ; 

Poppies,  the  flowers  of  sleep ; 
And  we  will  clip  our  captive's  wandering  wings 
And  lull  him  with  melodious  murmurings 
And  in  a  garden,  where  no  serpent  stings 

Where  falling  fountains  weep, 

Love  shall  recline  his  head  in  fragrant  bowers, 
And  round  his  couch  the  nimble-footed  hours 

Shall  turn  with  silent  pace : 
The  sun  rolls  o'er  the  Zenith,  and  anon 
The  stars  shine  out,  and  ere  the  moon  is  gone 
She  sheds  her  fluid  diamond-dust  upon 

His  petulant  still  face. 


Lily-love,  virginal,  white ; — 
Body  and  soul — all  fair  : 
San  GreM,  in  the  night, 
Bearmg  blessing  and  light, 
Vision  mystical,  rare. 

Loveliness,  casting  spells, 

Stirring  this  soul  of  mine 

As  the  chime  of  hallowed  bells 

To  man  recalls  and  tells 
His  origin  divine. 

Lily-love,  virginal,  pale  ; — 

Pearl-white,  pink  as  the  rose ; 

Clothed  in  thy  Purity's  veil; 

Flower-like,  fragrant  and  frail 
As  any  blossom  that  blows. 

Flower  with  the  heart  of  gold, 
Love  of  the  tender  moon ; 

Chalice  of  delicate  mould  ; 

Heart  of  splendour,  unfold, 

Beauty,  thy  bounty  and  boon. 
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Lily-love,  virginal,  pure, 

Here,  in  the  mist  and  the  gloom, 
Lighting  the  chaos  obscure : 
Pharos-light,  stedfast  and  sure — 

Brightening,  burning  in  bloom. 

Star-eyes,  clear,  serene, 

Seeking   the   stars   above. 
Whence  the  angels,  listening,  lean, 
And  for  God's  granary,  glean 
The  first  fruits  of  thy  love. 

Lily-love,    virginal,    sweet. 

Purpose  divine  set  forth, 
Once,  sublime  and  complete, 
As  a  lantern  unto  our  feet ; 

As  the  still  lode-star  of  the  North. 

Lily-love,  virginal,  fair. 

The  tremulous  dawn  in  thy  breath ; 
The  day-spring  shed  from  thy  hair ; 
Hope  to  those  in  despair, 

Light  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Lily-love,  virginal,  dear. 

Dearer  than  life  can  be. 
Dear  even  as  love,  O  hear  I 
And  with  thy  benison  clear 

Assoil  and  comfort  me. 


Bb<^  Vigil. 

Now  has  Day  left  the  skies :  his  burning  casque, 
With  crimson  and  with  scarlet  jewelled  and  plumed, 

Sinks  in  the  deep  warm  west. 
And  from  the  face  of  Night  the  twilight  mask 
Fades ;  and  the  lamps  of  evening  are  illumed : 

Hesper  outshines  the  rest. 
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From  lonely  steeples  looming  o'er  the  meads 
Float  mellow  notes  commingled,  for  each  bell 

Rolls  out  its  vesper  tune; 
The  saintly  sisters  murmur  at  their  beads, 
Nor  raise  their  eyes  to  follow,  as  they  tell, 

The  lucid  plenilune. 

Then  Night,  dear  mother  of  those  timid  things 
That  flee  the  glare  and  clamour  of  the  noon 

Bewildered  by  the  sun, 
Calls  forth  the  sombre  owl  with  noiseless  wings, 
The  nightingale,  who  charms  the  circling  moon, 

The  dim  moths,  one  by  one. 

Come,  holy  mother,  in  thy  clement  arms 
Cradle  my  soul,  and  wash  it  from  the  world 

With  thy  sweet  store  of  dews. 
Thou  dost  attend  the  Day  to  heal  the  harms 
Which  he  has  done ;  now  are  thy  pinions  furled ; 

Blessing  and  balm  diffuse. 

Oh !  comfort  me,  thy  child,  sweet  mother  Night ! 
Sister  of  Death,  and  daughter  of  that  Peace, 

Which  was,  supreme,  subiime, 
Ere  the  high  God  created  primal  light, 
And  bade  her  ancient  rule  of  silence  cease 

At  the  first  hour  of  Time. 

Oh,  Mother  Night !  give  solace  to  my  soul, 
And  harmonise  the  beatings  of  my  heart 

With  Nature's  spheric  hymn ; 
And  may  the  orbs  of  heaven  as  they  roll 
Some  high  celestial  song  to  me  impart. 

Sung  by  the  Seraphim. 

And,  Mother  Night!  when  the  stern  hand  of  Death 
Rends  the  worn  vesture  of  my  soul  in  twain, 

And  breaks  the  spirit's  bars, 
Then  quicken  me  with  thy  restoring  breath ; 
That  I  with  thee  for  ever  may  remain — 

With  thee  and  with  thy  stars. 
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Autumn  and  rain  and  mist, 

Autumn  and  mist  and  rain, 
Who,  ah,  who  can  resist 

The  languor  and  sadness  and  pai.. 

That  comes  in  the  autumn's  train 
In  the  train  of  the  rain  and  mist. 

Where  are  the  odorous  dawns — 

The  odorous  sun-dawns  of  May, 

Flutes  from  the  dewy  lawns, 
Songs  in  the  orient  day  ? 
They  were  and  have  vanished  away, 

The  odorous  amorous  dawns. 

Where  are  the  roses  of  June, 

The  roses,  rapturous  red, 
That  swung  to  the  warm  wind's  tune 

Each  glowing  and  glancing  head? 

Alas,  they  are  all  of  them  dead 
The  rapturous  roses  of  June. 

Where  are  the  loves  of  the  past, 

The.  loves  with  the  tinted  wings : 

Delicate  loves,  could  they  last 

When  never  a  sweet  bird  sings? 
But  the  breath  of  the  autumn  rings 

The  knell  of  the  loves  of  the  past. 

The  sweet  sweet  loves  that  have  been : 

They  are  weary  and  weak  and  worn, 

Their  pavilions   of   glorious  green 

Are  tarnished  and  ravished  and  torn : 
And  November  laughs  April  to  scorn, 

And  flouts  the  sweet  loves  that  have  been. 

But  yet  in  my  heart  I  keep 

Those  perishing  loves  of  old ; 

I  silence  and  soothe  them  to  sleep 

And  save  them  from  storm  and  from  cold. 
And   lovingly    foster    and    fold 

The  delicate  loves  that  I  keep. 
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So,  though  the  autumn  throbs 

With  tremors  and  sig-hs  and  tears, 

With  solemn  and  saddening  sobs 
My  heart  has  yet  no  fears, 
While  the  loves  of  the  olden  years 

Thrill  to  its  music  of  throbs. 

The  summer  of  love  and  of  joy 

Is  still  in  its  leaf-spread  tomb, 

But  the  autumn  can  never  destroy 

In  spite  of  its  sadness  and  gloom, 
The  loves  that  blossom  and  bloom 

In  my  heart  and  fulfil  it  with  joy. 


Supplication. 

O  Love,  what  wilt  thou  with  me  ?     Lo,  I  stand 

Ready  to  do  thy  bidding.     Might  I  know 

And  serve  thee  purely ;  I  am  better  so. 
Bind  thou  mine  eyes  with  many  a  rose-twined  band ; 
Lead  me  again  through  thy  delightful  land ; 

Even  if  sorrow  make  the  hot  tears  flow, 

Even  if  joy  die  in  the  birth  of  woe. 
Strong  Love,  direct  my  steps,  hold  thou  mine  hand. 
Give  me  thy  boon  of  lotus-fruit  divine 

That  tunes  the  real  to  the  ideal  accord ; 
Give  me  thy  golden  staff,  thy  honeyed  wine.  ■ 

What  though  thy  staff  turn  to  a  sundering  sword, 
Thy  fruit  to  bitterness,  thy  drink  to  brine. 

So  that  I  feel  thy  joys  again,  O  Lord  ! 
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The  echoes  of  the  travail  of  the  day 

Sound  through  the  chambers  of  my  soul ;  at  times 
Fire-fledged  and  free,   a   flight  of  ringing  rhymes 

Cleaves  through  the  gloom  with  music,  and  away. 

And  smiling  gracious  phantasms  ever  stray 

And  once  again  she  waits  below  the  limes 

And  flowers  there  are,  bright  blooms  of  other  climes 

All  in  a  dreamy  landscape,  gold  and  grey. 

So  all  my  vigil-thoughts  are  sweet  and  bright 

And  jewelled  with  hopes  and  love  that  awe  refines, 
I  thank  the  God  who  grants  his  peace  to  man. 

My  window  opens  on  the  fresh  clear  night, 
Orion  rounds  his  summit  and  declines. 

Above  the  cedar  flares  Aldebaran. 


"Do  "Alfred  de  ^Jllusset. 

Most  tender  poet,  whose  endeared  complaint 
Has  soothed  me,  as  a  mother's  gentle  hand 
Lulls  her  sick  child ;  thou,  who,  in  sorrow  bland, 

In  joy  discreet,  dost  show  us  how  restraint 

Ennobles  passion ;  thou,  who  sad  and  faint. 

By  thy  fair  Muse  art  cheered,  at  her  command 
Lifting  thy  voice ;  thou  lover  of  thy  land ; 

Thy  songs,  as  thy  sweet  spirit,  without  taint — 

I  love  thy  verse,  but  chiefly  when  thy  rhyme 

In  minor  cadence,  chants  the  praise  of  Night ; 
And  the  delicious  tremblings  of  thy  lute 

Mingling  the  chestnut  odours  with  the  thyme. 

And  with  the  fountain's  tears  the  moon's  clear  light, 
Sound  through  the  woods  when  all  things  else  are  mute. 
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^aUa6&  of  t^e  Hoy  of  Spring, 

Love,  at  this  time,  when  March  and  April  meet, 

March,  wielder  of  the  east- wind,  loth  to  go. 
And  oft  returning  with  his  frost  and  sleet 

To  blight  rathe  buds  or  beat  them  to  and  fro ; 

April,  capricious  maiden,  all  too  slow 
To  please  her  plumed  harbingers,  who  sing — 

Lark,    linnet,    nightingale — in   fervent   flow, 
"  O  lovely  life,  O  living  love  of  spring." 

When  the  brown  earth  is  bright  with  emerald  wheat. 

And  by  your  lawn  the  almond-branches  show 
Encrimsoned  cusps,  that,  opening  to  the  heat 

Unfold  in  curves  of  pearl  and  shining  snow, 

When  crocus-chalices  upraised  a-row 
Catch  golden  bounty  from  the  sun,  their  king. 

And  west-winds  breathe,  and  whisper  as  they  blow 
"  O  lovely  life,  O  living  love  of  spring." 

Does  not  the  swift  free  season  tempt  thy  feet 
To  banks  where  daffodil  and  kingcup  grow, 

To  odorous  dells  where  violets  are  sweet. 

To  meadows  where  the  hands  of  April  strow 
Full  many  a  burnished  buttercup,  and  sow 

Blue  speedwell  for  a  vernal  jewelling  ? 
Elfin  charactery  that  spells,   I  trow, 
"  O  lovely  life,  O  living  love  of  spring." 

ENVOY. 

The  Spring  thy  lover  is :     right  well  I  know 

For  thee  with  bird  and  bloom  the  thickets  ring 
The  meadows  brighten ;  thou  art  praised  so, 
"  O  lovely  life,  O  living  love  of  spring." 
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^dMtation. 

The  Saviour  hangs  upon  the  Cross  of  Death, 
The  Cross  of  Pain,  the  Cross  of  Misery. 

"  Forgive:  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  He  saith ; 
But  I  have  crucified  Thee  wittingly. 

For  us  the  grievous  pallor  of  His  face, 

For  us  His  anguish  and  His  bitter  drouth, 

For  us  the  thorns  that  all  His  brow  enlace, 

For  us  the  meekness  of  His  dolorous  mouth. 

Yea,  for  our  sins  His  pained  mouth  is  sad, 
And  we  forget  His  pity  and  His  pain ; 

With  purple  of  our  weaving  was  he  clad. 

And  is  His  life  laid  down  for  us  in  vain? 

The  Saviour  hangs  upon  the  Cross  of  Death, 
The  Cross  of  Pain,  the  Cross  of  Misery. 

Hear  what  vain  words  my  sombre  spirit  saith 

When  as  His  Cross  brings  tender  thoughts  to  thee. 

Not  for  thy  sins  He  suffers ;  never  thine 
The  penalty  he  pays  with  cruel  pains, 

Nay,  but  the  guilt  that  tortures  Him  is  mine, 
His  blood  is  shed  to  wash  away  my  stains. 

For  me,  the  load  of  unrepented  sin. 

For  thee,  the  absolution  of  the  priest, 

For  me,  the  night  and  evil  things  therein  ; 

For  thee,  the  golden  opening  of  the  East. 

Ah,  happy  one ;  why  shouldst  thou  not  be  glad, 
To  thee,  the  Cross  speaks  of  redeeming  love ; 

Thou  dost  obey  the  word  of  Him,  W^ho  bade 
Our  hearts  be  temples  for  the  Holy  Dove. 

Thy  body  as  a  marble  shrine  doth  seem 

Wherein  thy  soul  shines  as  the  taper's  flame 

Until  the  dawn  of  Death  unites  its  beam 

To  that  celestial  radiance  whence  it  came. 

Ah,  may  God  make  thy  soul  more  heavenly-bright 

That,  as  a  Pharos  in  a  stormy  sea. 
Thou  mayest  succour  many  by  thy  light. 
And,  when  thou  pray  est — wilt  thou  pray  for  me  ? 
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^fter  Evensong. 

I. 

Bend  over  me  in  dreams ; 

Sweep  with  thy  loosened  hair 
My  lips,  as  though  soft  streams 

Lavished  cool  wavelets  there. 

Bend  over  me:  your  face 

Half-hidden  in  the  shade 

And  purple  interspace 

That  loving-  locks  have  made, 

With  many  a  clasped  curl, 
Over  your  eyes  so  rare — 

Eyes,  each  a  perfect  pearl. 

In  the  ripple  of  your  hair. 

Bend  over  me  in  light 

As  holy  angels  do. 
For  my  last  thought  this  night — 

My  last  prayer,  were  for  you. 

II. 

Love,  you  whom  I  adore, 

By  whom  I  live  and  stand, 

You  open  heaven's  door, 

For  me,  and  by  your  hand. 

All  holy  things  and  sweet 

Speak  to  my  soul  of  you : 

And  in  your  visage  meet 
All  holy  emblems  too. 

The  mystic  rose,  perfumed 
With  balms  of  Paradise, 

Thy  mouth,  and  bright-illumed 
As  chancel  lamps,  thine  eyes ; 

As  incense-fume   thy  hair; 

Thy  cheek  chalcedony ; 
Thy  brow    a  carven  prayer — 

May  that  prayer  be  for  me  ! 
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Dawn  among  the  clouds  with  rose-bloom  brightens ; 

Tenderest 
Sunset  with  pale  crimson  gleam  enlightens 

All  the  west. 

Roses,  shot  with  splendour,  pale  with  passion, 

Blush,  and  you 
In  a  sweeter  and  more  vivid  fashion, 

Redden  too. 

Can  we  give  a  reason  for  your  blushes  ? 

Ah,  who  knows  ? 
Do  we  know  why  dawn  or  sunset  flushes. 

Or  the  rose  ? 

Is  it  fear  or  is  it  hope  upspringing, 

Thou  pale  dove  ! 
Or  that  heart-heard  music,   the  sweet  singing, 

Dear,  of  Love  ? 


Sursum  (torba, 

A  wind-borne  melody  of  midnight  bells 
Caresses  the  unclouded  atmosphere 
Transfused  with  glamour  of  the  crystal-clear 

Slow-moving  moon  and  the  star  asphodels. 

Beloved,  for  thy  sake  the  lucid  wells 

Are  all  unsealed,  and  thou  dost  often  hear 
Angel-antiphonies ;  yea,  very  near 

To  heaven    thy  silver-stainless  spirit  dwells. 

And  on  this  night,  so  holy  and  so  still, 
I  pray  Our  Lady,  miid,  immaculate, 
And  the  sweet  saints,  to  give  thee  of  their  grace, 

To  guard  thee  from  all  evil,  and  to  fill 

Thy  cup  with  joy ;  and  this  to  consecrate 
I  sign  the  Cross  before  thy  resting-place. 
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ballade  of  t^osttlY*. 

Sweetheart,  the  winter-hardened  mould 

Is  now  with  vernal  blossoms  gay : 
The  crocus  in  his  coat  of  gold, 

The  snowdrop  in  her  white  array. 

These  shall  the  later  season  slay ; 
But  yours  a  happier  fortune  is, 

For  you  grow  fairer  day  by  day, — 
Vermeil  and  ivory  :  Rosalys ! 

The  lenten  elms  are  violet  stoled. 

Bright  buds  enrich  the  hawthorn  spray, 

Nor  can  the  amorous  birds  withhold 
Their  joyful  chant  and  roundelay, 
The  heavens  have  doffed  their  sullen  gray  ; 

Then  shall  the  quickening  spring-tide  miss 
Your  heart,  and  not  awake  it  ?     Nay  ! — ■ 

Vermeil  and  ivory  :  Rosalys  ! 

Sweet,  is  your  heart  indeed  so  cold. 

Or  does  that  rare  soft  blush  betray 
A  growing  passion?     Ah,  be  bold; 

Love  stands  before  you  :  choose  his  way  ; 

He  will  not  lackey  you  for  aye, 
The  wisest  course  is  surely  this  : 

To  use  your  beauty  while  you  may. 
Vermeil  and  ivory  :  Rosalys  ! 

Envoy. 

Princess,  in  whose  fair  name  enscroUed 

Lily  and  rose  entwine  and  kiss, 
Shall  not  thy  soul  as  a  flower  unfold  ? 
Vermeil  and  ivory  :  Rosalys  ! 
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The  lamp  burns  low,  the  night  is  very  still ; 

And  I,  alone,  outwatch  the  watching  stars. 
The  sad  hours  ring ;  the  night  wears  on,  until 

Dawn  overlays  the  blue  with  golden  bars. 

All  night  I  keep  a  vigil  for  your  sake : 

Yea,  for  your  sake  I  watch  the  long  night  through. 
You  and  the  birds  are  sleeping,  but  I  wake. 

And,  though  by  you  forgotten,  think  of  you. 

Sleep,  O  my  darling,  for  the  tired  flowers 

Droop  their  closed  cups  in  odorous  languors  deep ; 

And  thou  and  they  have  joy  in  sunny  hours 
Till,  weary,  with  the  eve  ye  sink  to  sleep. 

Breathe  very  softly,  breezes,  round  her  eaves! 

Arouse  her  not,  but  only  bid  each  bough 
Make  music  with  the  lisp  of  loving  leaves : 

Music  as  sweet  and  calm  as  her  fair  brow. 

And  ripple  very  quietly,  sweeping  stream  ! 

Lull  her  to  rest,  sigh  softly  in  the  reeds. 
And,  midnight  bells,  bring  to  her  many  a  dream 

Of  fairy  lands,  deep  forests.  May-bright  meads ! 

But  I,  tormented  by  ill  thoughts  and  pain. 

How  can  I  sleep,  while  heart  and  forehead  burn? 

Stay  :  let  me  conjure  to  mine  eyes  again 

The  face  and  form  of  her  for  whom  I  yearn. 

Ah,  lips,  light  lips  that  never  knew  my  kiss : 

The  slow  soft  kiss  whereby  the  soul  respires. 

They  are  sad  roses,  O  my  Rosalys, 

Roses  that  show  the  tomb  of  old  desires ! 

Ah,  slender  hands,  not  raised  in  orisons 

Of  thanks  for  love  to  thee  made  manifest ! 

Ah,  tendrils  of  your  hair,  bright-burnished  bronze, 
Though  made  for  tender  touches, — uncaressed  ! 
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Ah,  shining  eyes ! — yet  at  your  heart  you  feel 
A  craving  void,  a  voice  that  clamours  yet. 

And,  on  your  mouth  reproach  has  set  a  seal ; 

And,  in  your  eyes  there  rests  a  faint  regret. 

Oh,  I  have  loved  you,  Rosalys,  and  now 

I  love  you,  and  I  shall  love:  yet  I  stand 

Aside,  with  bitter  heart  and  weary  brow. 

Asking  an  alms,  yet  putting  forth  no  hand. 

But  thou,  laugh,  sleep  ! — nay  I  do  wrong  to  speak 
Thus    wildly,  roughly — I  will  rather  bless  : 

Love,  as  the  bright  blood  flushes  all  thy  cheek, 
So  may  thy  life  be  filled  with  happiness. 

Wind  from  the  orient  portal,  trump  of  day, 

Bringer  of  strength  and  gladness,  free  and  fair, 

Rouse  her  and  rouse  the  roses ;  lift  and  sway 

Sun-gilded  clouds,  and  curls  of  her  gilt  hair ! 


'3FVagment. 

There  is  no  summer  joyance  in  my  heart : 

Since  she,  who  was  my  sun  of  happiness, 
Star  of  the  morning,  evening  star,  and  moon. 
Light  of  the  open  midnight,  lamp  of  noon, 
My  earth,  my  heaven,   my  universe — no  less. 
Is  gone ;  and,  with  her,  life  and  love  depart. 

My  lips  are  parched  with  longing  for  her  kiss  ; 
My  soul  yearns  out  to  her  across  the  dusk  ; 
Poor    weary  soul,  sick  and  insatiate. 
For  thee  two  gifts  faJl  from  the  hands  of  Fate : 
Either  the  poisoned  grain  or  empty  husk  ; 
Ache  or  fotget :  there  is  no  choice  but  this  ? 

Grief    and  the  gloom  of  grief  henceforth  are  mine  ; 
Love  and  the  light  of  love  are  mine  no  more. 
But  yet,  across  the  stage  of  my  dark  world 
The  pageant  of  old  pleasure  is  unfurled, 
And  from  the  goblet  of  the  joys  of  yore 
I  drink  the  acrid  lees  of  lavished  wine. 
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Have  I  not  striven  hard  in  sterile  ways 

To  thrust  those  radiant  memories  apart, 
Into  some  cavern  of  oblivious  death? 
But,  with  a  quickening"  potency  of  breath, 
They  have  arisen  to  possess  my  heart 
With  all  the  passion  of  those  golden  days. 

Take  all  fair  flowers  away ;  I  would  forget ; 
All  such  recall  her  grace  and  joyous  air. 

Those  curved,    red,    Eastern   lilies   mock   her   mouth, 
That  sunflower,  turning  ever  to  the  south, 
Is  tawny — golden  as  her  lustrous  hair. 
Rose  and  carnation  on  her  cheeks  were  met. 

But  I  will  cleanse  the  chapel  of  my  soul 

From  that  sweet  savour  of  spent  festivals. 
I  will  forget — those  incense-folds  retain 
Hopes  turned  to  grief  and  pleasure  turned  to  pain. 
Across  the  story  of  my  life  there  falls 
Her  shadow ;  let  me  then  fold  up  the  scroll. 


Friend,   cease  thy  singing, 

I  know  full  well 
Thy  voice  is  ringing 

A  knell. 
Yea,    through   the  tune  is   swinging 

A  burial  bell. 

Throw  wide  the  shutter : 
Wind,  wind  and  rain, — 

Like  souls  that  mutter 
In  pain, 

The  writhing  branches  utter 
That  sad  refrain. 

Since  love  bereaves  me 

Of  all  most  dear, 
Sweet  music  grieves  me : 

I  hear 
Woe  in  the  storm,  that  leaves  me 

A  pang,  a  tear, 
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ZK  Cameo. 

An  oval  close  of  glowing  gpld, 
And  clearly  poised  against  the  light, 
Each  curve  and  line  distinctly   bright, 
I  see  her  face  as  once  of  old. 

Chalcedony,  all  delicate, 
Cut  like  a  gem  and  very  still, 
Save  that  with  every  pulse's  thrill 
Her  scarlet  lips  are  half  elate. 

And  all  about  her  tender  throat 
And  over  all  her  candid  brow 
Now  fringing  light  engilds  her,  now 
Quick  shapes  of  shifting  shadow  float. 

And  that  coronal,  like  a  cloud 
Shot  through  with  sunset  gold, — her  hair, 
Dark  ardent  amber  smoulders  there 
Above    her  eyes  :  pearl-grey,  too  proud. 

Closed  in  that  oval  aureole 
She  haunts  me,  nor  may  I  forget ; 
For  while  I  live  her  face  is  set — 
The  seal  of  Sorrow — on  my  soul. 

There  is  a  space  among  my  dreams : 
A  depth  of  darkness,  and  thereon 
Bronze,  ivory,  vermilion. 
Dawn  out  in  ever-broadening  gleams. 
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Do  you  remember  the  refulgent  star 

That  lamped  us  for  a  season?  faint  with  bliss 

I  glimpsed  it  through  our  screening  clematis — 
Golden  and  white — it  seemed  a  nenuphar. 
O,  and  my  soul  bloomed  with  it, — though  so  far 

Through  the  blue  night.     Do  you  remember  this? 

Now  it  is  gone,  and  you  ;  I  cannot  kiss 
Even  your  hand ;  I  know  not  where  you  are. 

Star  of  the  south,  now  set,  your  splendour  burns 
In  unknown  skies  wherethrough  you  moved  before  ! 
Star  of  my  life,  no  more  your  beauty  yearns, 

To  me,  that  I  may  tremble  and  adore ! 
In  its  due  time  the  nightly  sun  returns ; 

But  you  will  shine  upon  me  never  more. 


nCxaltatioit. 

Joyous    rose   of   the    dawn : 

Light,  fresh  music,  the  dew 

Silver  on  leaflet  and  lawn, 

Clouds  that  enkindling  renew 

Joyous  rose  of  the  dawn. 

Full  rich  gold  of  the  noon  : 

Gleam  of  glorious  flowers, — 

Listen,  the  ring-doves  a-croon 

Moan  through  the  odorous  hours, — 

Full  rich  gold  of  the  noon. 

Restful  purple  of  eve  : 

Lo,  day  closes ;  and  there 

Splendours  of  sun-setting  leave, 
After  the  flush  and  the  glare, 

Restful  purple  of  eve. 

Joy  and  fulness  and  rest : 

Sweet,  to  me  you  are  all. 
Ah,  the  heart  in  my  breast 

Keepeth  a  festival, 
Joy  and  fulness  and  rest. 
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"ZK  Soti%  out  of  Season. 

The  low  sky  blanches 

With  rising  day; 
The  hawthorn  branches 

Are  gfemmed  with  may ; 
An  early  starling 

Shrills  out  anew : 
"  Ah,  come,  my  darling; 

I  wait  for  you." 

By  soft  airs  shaken 

The  flowers  unclose: 
My  love,    awaken 

As  wakes  the  rose, 
Cast  off  your  slumbers 

As  she  the  dew ; 
Come,  where  none  cumbers 

I  wait  for  you. 

Cast  off  thy  slumber ; 
The  skies  unfold : 
Their  grey  and  umber 

Is  turned  to  gold ; 
Above   there  gushes 

A  well  of  blue. 
The  whole  sky  flushes, 

I  wait  for  you. 

Then  come,   outsinging 

The  joyous  birds, 
With  glad  lips  clinging 

And  softest  words, 
Come,  fill  with  pleasure 

An  hour  or  two 
In  utmost  measure; 

I  wait  for  you. 
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lex  IpuzWa — Tatnlnd. 

I  thought  you  could  not  be  more  sweet, 
And  that  no  further  charm  or  grace 

Could  make   more   utterly   complete 
That  wonderfully-fashioned  face. 

I  fancied  that  your  cloudy  hair 

Was  final  in  its  perfect  curves; 
And  that  your  voice,  the  fluent  stair 

Whereon  thy  mounting  spirit  swerves, 

In  all  its  notes  of  birds  and  bells, 

Of  moonlit  brook  and  whispering  tree, 

Of  waves  that  wash  along  the  shells. 
Was  all  that  any  voice  could  be. 

You  were  a  virgin  such  as  those 

In  sacred  triptychs  limned  of  old, 

Waiting  about  the  Mystic  Rose, 

Pale,  upon  depths  of  dusky  gold. 

But  you  are  changing,  as  the  year 

Swells  from  sweet  May  to  fuller  June ; 

And  in  your  voice,  of  late  I  hear 
A  more  profoundly  mellow  tune. 

Your  hair    outspreads  a  perfumed  scroll 
Of  heavier  and  more  lustrous  curls, 

And  in  the  meshes  snares  my  soul ; 

And  my  whole  being  swoons,  and  whirls 

In  some  ecstatic  dream,  a  trance 

Where  voices  call  amid  the  gloom, 

And  waves  of  sound  and  colour  glance, 

And  stars  and  flowers  are  all  in  bloom. 

And,  ah,  those  eyes,  the  lamps  that  lit 
The  mystic  pleasaunce  of  my  dreams, 

Behind  their  crystal  curtains  flit 

New  passions  that  have  changed  their  beams. 
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Your  voice  provokes,   your  lips  allure ; 

What  sorceress  of  the  sultry  South 
Taught  you  strange  magic  to  procure 

That  utmost  rose  of  cheek  and  mouth? 

I  think  you  sweeter  now,  although 

I   thought  you   all  too  sweet  before; 

And  though  the  girlish  graces  go 

I  do  not  love  you  less,  but  more. 

I  see  the  richer  life,  the  glow 

Of  deeper  crimson  in  the  flood 

That  surges  in  thy  veins,  and  know 
The  Woman  wakens  in  thy  blood  ! 


'3)ai?   jOraartts. 

Now,  study  done,  I  close  my  book ; 
I  think  how  simply  sweet  you  look 
At  morning,  when  I  sometimes  catch 
A  glimpse  of  you    as  you  unlatch 
A  door  or  raise  a  blind. — And  then 
My  fingers  cease  to  hold  the  pen — 
For  my  glance,  lifting,  falls  upon 
The  shaggy  vesture  of  Saint  John ; 
Then  to  the  Holy  Mother,  throned 
Holding  the  Holy  Child,  and  owned 
By  the  great  artist — Raphael, 
For  Queen  of  Saints ;  here  Gabriel 
Presents  the  lilies  to  the  Maid — 
Shrinking  upon  her  bed,  afraid — 
The  mighty  angel's  noble  face 
Illuminates  the  lowly  place. 
And  here,  with  massive  brow  and  throat, 
And  mouth  where  sleeps  the  Siren's  note, 
The  rose-wreathed  harp  against  her  knee, 
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La  Ghirlandata  smiles  at  me. 

And  here  Rossetti's  lady  stands 

And  in  clear  silver  laves  her  hands. 

And  now  I  throw  my  lazy  looks 

To  the  plain  case  that  holds  my  books ; 

Balzac,  Dumas,  Gautier,  Flaubert 

And  many  others  harbour  there. 

Here  stand  the  poets  in  array ; 

And  while  my  loving  glances  stray 

Along  the  shelves,  the  mouth  repeats 

The  names  of  Milton  and  of  Keats ; 

That  little  Herrick  filled  with  flowers 

Brings  memories  of  summer  hours ; 

Omar  Khayyam  in  gold  and  blue, 

Leconte  de  Lisle  in  gorgeous  hue — 

Bright   crimson,    garb   themselves ;    and   there 

Are  poison-blooms  of  Baudelaire; 

Shakespeare  and  Shelley  stand  below 

BanviUe,  de  Musset  and  Hugo; 

And  here  is  Byron,  here  again 

De  Vigny,  Villon,  and  Verlaine, 

Browning  and  Landor,   Tennyson 

And  others. 

Sweetheart,  you  were  gone 
Clean  from  my  thoughts, — but  as  I  rise 
And  move  the  curtains,  and  the  skies 
Flash  in  their  light  of  sunset  bloom. 

And  redden  all  my  little  room, 

I  think,  I  know  not  why,  of  cheeks 

Wherein  a  purer  colour  speaks 

Of  health  and  happiness, — 'tis  true 

My  dreams  begin  and  end  with  you. 
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(To  K.  C.) 
With  what  a  pert  and  haughty  mien  you  pace 

The  street,  as  thoug^h  you  ruled  us.     I  admire 
Your  self-possession  and  disdainful  grace, 

The  calm  clear  speech  that  scarlet  lips  expire, 

The  glorious  tresses  of  your  fluent  hair, 

Eyes  that  no  depth  of  shadow  can  obscure, 

The  throat  caressed  by  summer's  amorous  air. 
The  curves  revealed  beneath  your  vestiture. 

Oh,    white,   soft-breasted,   and   hard-hearted   dove, 
Dove  with  a  falcon's  eyes, — I  have  a  whim 

To  use  you,  at  my  pleasure,  for  my  love, 

To  grasp  you  wholly,  lip  and  lock  and  limb. 

To  hold  your  little  soul  within  my  hand, 

To  have  both  flesh  and  spirit  in  my  power. 

To  throw  you  by, — that  you  might  understand 
How  you  are  but  the  trinket  of  an  hour. 


Sulla  ^^Uatutltta. 

(To  E.  S.) 

With   all  the  slumbrous  shadows  drawn 
About  your  glowing  eyes,   you   seem 
To  enter  from  the  realms  of  dream, 

To  be  the  lustre  of  the  dawn. 


'7X   i>«tflance. 
Do  with  my  love  as  you  will : 
Take  it,  to  hoard  or  to  waste, 
Take  it,  full  measure,  to  taste 
Or  to  spill. 

Do  with  my  life  as  you  can ; 
Do  with  my  soul  as  your  own, 
Since  you  have  been  mine  alone 
For  a  span. 
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Mine  from  your  head  to  your  feet, 
Here,  with  my  lips  on  your  face, 
Here,  where  our  limbs  interlace, 
O  my  sweet. 

What  do  I  care  for  the  rest — 
Labour  and  iucre  and  art — 
Lying  so,  love  of  my  heart, 
On  your  breast ! 

Do  with  me  all  that  you  may, 
Fate,  I  will  mock  at  the  cost; 
Counting  the  future  well  lost 
,  For  to-day. 


liittts  on  a  (Tbll^**  "Stress. 

(To  D.  S.) 
Purple  crocus,  and  the  clear 

Mauve  anemone,  have  lent 
Their  essential  colours,  dear. 

For  your  summer  ornament. 

Sinuous  melodic  lines 

Flutter  in  the  ruffling  breeze 
Where  your  drapery  declines 

From  the  shoulder  to  the  knees. 

In  the  shape  of  your  attire 

Every  puff  of  wind  has  scope 

For  its  own  elect  desire. 

As  it  moulds  the  heliotrope. 

And  its  clear-obscure  recalls 
Fantasies  of  midnight  seen 

When  the  eerie  moonlight  falls 
Round  the  fairies  on  the  green. 

Tell  me,  playmate  of  the  elves, 

Dp  the  little  fairy-folk 
Frolic,  dance,  and  hide  themselves 

In  the  gathers  of  the  yoke  ? 
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Common  Sense. 

You  are  much  the  same  as  I ; 

You  are  neither  more  nor  less ; 
And  we  only  differ  by 

Accidents  of  sex  and  dress. 

Both  of  us,  alas,  are  vain  ; 

I,  perhaps,  am  somewhat  mad, 
You  are  just  a  thought  too  sane; 

Both  are  made  of  good  and  bad. 

Since  you  are  no  angel,  since 

Yours  is  not  a  matchless  face, 
Since  I  am  no  sage  nor  prince, 
And  we  both  are  commonplace, 

I  neglect  my  ardent  cult. 

And  transmute  my  former  creed  ; 
And  the  practical  result 

I  subscribe  for  you  to  read. 

Why  should  vulgar  pots  adore 

Cognate  pans  that  share  the  shelf? 

I  shall  worship  you  no  more 
Than  I  venerate  myself. 

Loving  you,  I  must  be  free; 

For  I  will  not  love  you,  save 
As  your  peer :  I  would  not  be 

Or  your  master  or  your  slave. 


Rondeau. 

Dark  eyes,  elate,  serene, 

Deep   eyes,    where   love   has   been 
And  joy,  and  pain,  and  hate, 
In  days  of  earlier  date 

What  have  you  known  or  seen? 
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Have  you,  in  gardens  green, 
By  night,  been  shut  by  keen 
Hot  lips  insatiate, 
Dark  eyes? 

Is  not  the  past  between? 
Ghosts  of  old  lovers  lean 

From  out  the  gloomy  gate. 

Am  I  too  late,  too  late? 
Is  there  aught  left  to  glean, 
Dark  eyes? 


"Advice. 

(To  H.   G.  W .) 

You,    who   would  •  write    in    verse 
The  wonders  that  you  see, 

Immerse 
Your  soul  in  poetry. 

And,  while  you  closely  read 
Sweet  lyrics,  all  the  time 

Give  heed 
To  metre  and  to  rhyme. 

Consider ;  judge ;  and  take 
The  manner  and  the  tone 

To  make 
A  marvel  of  your  own. 

But  firstly, — be  exact, 
And  let  no  careless  phrase 

Detract 
From  your  reward  of  praise. 

Your  labour  is  not  vain  : 
Thus,  while  a  master  sings, 

We  gain 
The  love  of  perfect  things. 
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But,  if  you  should  attempt 
To  rhyme  with  untaught  lip 

Exempt 
From  hard  apprenticeship, 

The  Muses  will  not  deign 
To  lend  their  fires  to  one 

Profane, 
With  half  his  work  ill-done. 

Cut,  chisel,  polish,  pare; 

So  garb  your  thought  in  pure 

And  fair 
Marmoreal  vestiture. 


Or  tb^  'Assumption  of  Our  TLa6^. 

After  the  weariness  of  waiting  years, 

When  thy  faint  lips  no  longer  might  suspire 

Thine  orisons  of  holiest  desire, 
Sleep  came  to  thee,  but  in  thy  waking  ears 
The  angels  hailed  thee ;  firmaments  and  spheres 

Reverberated  raptures  of  the  quire, 

When  thou  wast  led  before  the  sea  of  fire, 
And  crowned  with  pearls  in  token  of  thy  tears. 
And  at  the  dawn,  speaking  with  grie\  ious  breath, 

The  saints,  all  sadly,  from  thy  empty  room — 
Peter  and  James,  John  and  Elisabeth, 

Came  with  their  offerings  of  leaf  and  bloom. 
But,  when  they  reached  the  habitat  of  death, 

They  found  fresh  lilies  sprouting  from  thy  tomb. 
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3n  ^l)e  (T^urc^. 

You  sit  as  still  as  one  asleep ; 

And  I  dream  with  you  as  I  note 
The  grey  bolero  and  the  deep 

Blue  light  of  gems  before  your  throat. 

I  make  strange  histories  of  you, 

And  fancy  that  your  hidden  life 
Lies  open  to  my  probing  view : 

And  now  you  are  a  harassed  wife, 

Who  for  the  respite  of  an  hour 

Comes  to  this  place  of  calm  and  shade, 

And  now  you  are  a  waiting  flower 
Touched  by  no  butterfly :  a  maid. 

But,  in  each  garden-plot  of  dreams, 
The  pattern  that  I  shape  for  you 

Is  never  wholly  bright,  but  seems 

Marred  with  sharp  nettles  and  sad   rue. 

Why  do  I  pore  upon  your  face. 

Desiring  to  divine  the  strife 
Fought  in  your  soul's  arena-space 

By  all  the  passions  of  your  life  ? 

Sister,  shall  I  not  feel  for  you ; 

For  you  are  also  of  the  dust. 
And  you  are  stung  with  anger  too, 

And  pierced  with  pain,  and  lashed  with  lust. 

As  pebbles  by  the  strong  surf  urged, 

Together  for  a  while  we  stay, 
Then,  by  a  second  wave  submerged. 

Are  thrown  apart  and  borne  away. 

But  why  we  should  be  hurried  hence. 
And  why  we  have  so  soon  to  go, 

Save  that  it  is  by  Providence, 

We  cannot  tell ; — ^but  shall  we  know? 
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:AU  Souls*  ^ar. 

But  little  light  pervades  the  holy  place : 

Two  flames,   flowers  in  the  night,  awake  the  gem 
Set  in  the  Cross,  burnish  the  silver  hem 

Of  the  black  chasuble,  but  give  no  grace 

Of  golden  brilliance  to  the  interspace 

Sepulchral,  and  no  comfort  unto  them 
Who,  in  the  dim  aisle,  sob  a  requiem, 

Thinking-,  how  sadly,  of  each  vanished  face. 

And  so  I  go,  denying  my  desire, 

But,  looking  up,  I  see  not  far  remote 

A  flash,  and  then  another,  and  then  one 

Full  on  the  brazen  angel  of  the  spire, 

And  on  that  pigeon's  pearl-and-rainbow  throat, 
The  guerdon  of  the  glad  resurgent  sun. 


^o  a  Mew  ^oitttttt. 

You,  the  pioneer, 
Sally  out  exploring, 
Flouting  what  we  fear, 
What  we  are  adoring. 

Earnest,  sanguine,  sane, 
You  have  weighed     the    chances, 
And  with  heart  and  brain 
Studied  circumstances. 

You  would  work  and  wait. 
Your  own  will  your  master ; 
Strong  to  alter  fate. 
And  avert  disaster. 

For  you  trust  your  soul, 
And  its  intuition 
Points  you  to  the  goal, 
Promises  fruition. 
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Now  you  march  alone, 
Having  cast  behind  you 
Creeds  you  have  outgrown, 
Laws  that  cannot  bind  you. 

Certain  that  you  are 
On  your  nature's  mission ; 
Not  a  rebel  star 
Making  for  perdition, 

Not  a  ship  astray, 
Derelict,  and  going 
Any  random  way 
That  the  wind  is  blowing. 

You  are  young  and  bold ; 
Struggles  will  not  hurt  you. 
But,  when  you  are  old, 
Will  your  faith  desert  you  ? 


Bo  If,  5tl.  !^. 

She:  "  I  believe  in  love  that  lasts." 

He :  Love  that  lightly  comes  and  goes 

You  despise? 
Is  the  swiftly  fading  rose 

In  your  eyes 
But  a  thing  of  little  worth, 

Since  the  name 
Of  its  day  of  death  and  birth 

Is  the  same? 

See,  the  bird  upon  the  bough, 

Brown  and  grey 
While  quiescent,  lightly  now 

Flies  away : 
Ah,  the  sombre  wings  are  seen 

Letting  through 
Glints  of  gold  and  flecks  of  green, 

Streaks  of  blue. 
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Taste  one  morsel  of  the  peach, 

One  alone ; 
If  you  seek  for  more  you  reach 

To  the  stone; 
Change  your  garments  and  forsake 

Worn  attire, 
Or  disgust  will  overtake 

Your  desire. 

Love  is  lighter  than  the  ghost 

Of  a  leaf ; 
Love,  of  all  things,  is  the  most 

Frail  and  brief. 
Love  is  fervent  but  untrue, 

Sweet,  but  free : 
So  be  our  love — mine  for  you, 

Yours  for  me. 


**^^e  I3bousan6  beauties  t^at  3  Know  so  w^ll." 

(To  F.  M.  M.) 

Let  me  lean  back  my  head  upon  your  knees. 
My  queen,  my  jewel,  Floriola,  O 
You  do  not  know  your  beauties  yet,  and  so 

You  shall  be  silent  while  I  number  these. 

I  love  the  versicoloured  eyes  that  fill 

My  soul  with  wonder  :  whether  they  are  made 
To  counterfeit  grey  agate  or  green  jade. 

Change  as  they  may  :  your  spirit  looks  through  them  still. 

Unalterable  passion,  the  romance 

Of  springtide  in  your  heart :  the  rightful  prize 
Of  youth  and  beauty, — these  inform  your  eye^ 

With  the  maternal  glories  of  your  glance. 

I  love  your  hair :  the  lustrous  coils  that  shape 
Your  aureole,  the  filmy  skein  that  slips 
Amorously  from  your  temple  to  my  lips. 

The  retroverted  fringes  at  the  nape. 
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I  love  the  arms  that  draw  me  to  your  breast : 
Down  from  the  shoulder  to  the  finger-tips, 
The  warm  soft  flesh  allures  your  lover's  lips ; 

But  there  is  one  sweet  place  that  I  love  best, 

One  that  I  think  of  with  voluptuous  bliss. 

Where  at  your  polished  wrist  the  checked  blood  stains 

At  every  gate  the  azure  of  your  veins 
With  little  violet  flecks  I  love  to  kiss. 

I  love  the  full  columnar  neck  and  throat : 
I  will  not  call  them  ivorine,  for  they 
Are  flushed  with  all  the  scented  heat  of  May, 

Nor  is  the  summer  of  your  mouth  remote: 

0  lips  that  slay  all  thought  and  sense  in  me, 

O  wounds  that  throb  with  blood,  O  flowers  of  fire, 

0  lips  that  quicken  and  annul  desire, 

1  love  you  with  a  fiercer  ecstacy  ! 

But  most  I  love  the  hands  that  you  contemn. 

Dear  hands  that  speak  what  your  mute  mouth  would  say. 
Dear  hands  that  smooth  the  lines  of  pain  away. 

Ah,  dearest  hands — and  my  soul  rests  in  them. 

Now,  if  I  shall  have  pleased  you  with  my  rhyme. 
Give  me  your  hand  that  I  may  kiss  the  spot 

1  praised  but  lately,  sweetheart ;  but,  if  not, 
Help  me  to  please  you  at  some  future  time. 


Since   great   endeavour  and   firm   will 
Exhaust  and  weary  flesh  and  soul. 
To  live  the  nobler  life  we  must 
Have  perfect  strength  and  certain  trust. 
But  though  these  are  not  ours,  yet  still 
We  need  not  fail,  if  we  control 

The  foolish  promptings  of  disgust 
At  our  dull  duties  in  the  dust. 
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Renouncing  effort  and  its  prize, 

With  all  extreme  of  joy  and  pain, 
We  do  not  slavishly  betray 
Our  spirits,  while  from  day  to  day, 
There  shines  before  our  patient  eyes 
Brig-ht  Beauty,  ever  and  again  ; 

Nor  shall  we  much  desire  to  stray 
From  the  low  plain  and  beaten  way. 

Dawn  touches  first  the  windy  heights, 
And  sunset  lingers  last  on  them. 

But  not  a  single  blossom  grows 
In  this  austerity  of  snows  : 
In  the  warm  fields  are  brilliant  flights 
Of  butterflies  from  spray  to  stem. 

And  by  the  level  track  there  glows 
The  rich  innumerable  rose. 


The  happy  idler,  with  his  lids  half  dropped. 
Leaning  across  the  mossy  paling,  sees 
A  pool,  a  clump  of  pollard    willow  trees, 

A  row  of  lofty  elms  that  spread  unlopped. 

And  all  among  the  seeding  herb  he  hears 

The  chirp  of  early  grasshoppers,  the  boom 
Of  jolly  bees,  and  now  that  daisies  bloom 

The  dandelions  lift  up  the  fluffy  spheres. 

Under  that  hillock  lies  a  giant  slain  : 

That  sheet  of  buttercups  is  his  cuirass. 
And  there,  upon  his  panoply  of  brass. 

The  sorrel  makes  an  ominous  red  stain. 

And  while  the  lazy  cattle  move  about 

Like  creatures  in  a  dream,  and  the  quick  birds 
Fly  with  shrill  hurry,  flustering  the  herds. 

Because  far-off  they  hear  a  ploughboy  shout, 

I  feel  it  all ;  having  before  my  feet 
A  mantle  all  of  emerald  and  gold. 
Powdered  with  daisies  on  each  lap  and  fold. 

And  fringed  with  speedwell  and  with  meadow  sweet. 
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A  rosy  tide  breaks  far  and  wide 

On  cloudy  gulfs  and  promontories, 

And  flecks  of  green  shine  clear  between 
The  purple  of  the  Orient  glories : 

Day,  bursting  through  the  twilight  bars, 

Blows  out  the  candles  of  the  stars. 

The  dawn  winds  calls  us  one  and  all 

To  free  both  limb  and  brain  from  slumber^ 

And  race  through  lanes  that  lashing  rains 
Have  paved  with  leafy  gold  and  umber, 

They  call  us  to  the  open  park 

To  hear  the  matins  of  the  lark. 

O  light  and  fleet  through  field  and  street 
The  runners  pace  their  swinging  measure ; 

And  all  the  pack  is  on  the  track 

Of  health  and  strength  and  bracing  pleasure. 

Autumnal  sadness  chills  the  air, 

But  not  our  hearts — for  Spring  is  there. 

The  low  sun  climbs ;  we  hear  the  chimes 

Cry  out  from  east  and  west  in  greeting. 

As  we  return  with  cheeks  that  burn 

And  quicker  breath  and  pulses  beating, 

To  grasp  another  happy  day, 

And  use  its  chances  while  we  may. 


'^ulce  ^i6etttem  TCalagen — "3)ulcft  TCoquentem. 

(To  E.  S.  S.) 

Each  year  the  may  is  white  again. 

And  every  Spring  the  nesting  birds 
Thrill  into  song  by  field  and  lane 
With  amorous  words. 

Content  to  live  and  to  be  sweet 

The  rose  cares  little  for  the  frown 

Of  those  grim  years  whose  hammers  beat 
High  cities  down. 
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Some  things  there  are  so  full  of  grace 

That  their  own  sweetness  makes  them  live  ; 

Fate  turns  on  them  her  awful  face, 
But — to  forgive. 

They  die,  but  gently ;  and  the  hours, 
Relenting  as  they  pace  the  track, 

Take  birds  and  butterflies  and  flowers 
And  bring  them  back. 

And  so  with  men :  the  wise  and  brave 

Inhabit  those  dim  underskies 
Of  the  inexorable  grave, 
But  you  arise. 

Your  smile,  your  voice,  that  yesteryear 
Entranced  old   Horace,   flatter  me. 

Forever  charming,  you,  my  dear, 
Are  Lalage. 


'Dl)^  leaning  of  HCove. 

Love  is  a  homely  thing 

Sitting  by  the  fire. 
Love  has  a  purple  wing 

And  is  the  world's  desire. 

Love  has  a  gentle  face 
Fashioned  like  a  jewel, 

Love  has  a  panther's  grace 
And  his  heart  is  cruel. 

Love's  eyes  are  like  a  plain 

Shining  with  bright  flowers, 

Love's  heart  is  full  of  pain 
Through  the  long  hours. 
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Love  is  a  balm  for  souls, 
And  a  precious  thing, 

Love  soothes  to  hurt,  condoles 
But  to  sting. 

Love  is  our  chiefest  good 
Hurt  us  though  he  may, 

How  dreary  if  he  should 
Go  away. 

Love  is  both  peace  and  strife : 
But — this  makes  it  clear — 

Love  is  the  Truth  of  Life, 
Dear. 


-yizvon^l  d'ast  Tlieure." 

How  long  the  twilight  takes  to  die : 
It  is  too  fair  to  leave — this  Spring ; 
While  hand  in  hand  my  love  and  I 
Go  mutely  v^'andering. 

The  trees  yearn  upward  to  the  moon 
Where  she  is  poised  in  hazy  blue ; 
We  seem  to  journey  in  a  swoon, 

And  life  is  strangely  new. 

All   things   are  mystic   and   remote, 
But  yet  akin  to  us  who  thrill 
To  the  same  whispered  spring-tide  note 
That  charms  the  night-air  still. 

The   new-born   bloom   breathes  consciously. 
The  youngling  leaf-buds  feel  their  growth ; 
Quietly  their  life  touches  me 
Till  soul  and  body  both 

Move  in  harmonious  delight 
Through  this  full  hush  of  limpid  air; 
And  find  with  joy  a  primal  right 
Of  earth-born  being  there. 
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I  saw  two  fowlers  at  their  heartless  trade 
Obscure  beneath  the  ivy-hidden  eaves ; 

The  woman  crouched  as  her  grim  partner  laid 
His  snare  against  the  leaves. 

She  brandishes  a  torch  with  sudden  shout — 

(Treachery  without  shame,  without  regret), 

Half-waked,  the  flustered  birds  come  tumbling  out 
To  glut  the  fatal  net. 

Not  otherwise  goes  that  unequal  strife 

Between  the  fates  and  us  of  mortal  breath : 

She  with  the  irresistible  lure  is  Life, 
He  with  the  net  is  Death. 


Sonnet  to  ^urne-3ones'  Iplclure 

OF 

O  sun-swart  lover,  wilt  thou  drink  her  soul 

As  thy  insatiate  sand  suck  in  the  rain  ; 

Will  she  not  fade  as  her  anemone,  slain 

In  thy  fierce  flame  of  passion  ;  can  the  whole 

Of  thy  domain,  thy  palaces,  thy  control 

Of  arms  and  men  content  her  to  remain 

Here  where  the  lance  and  iron  shield  have  lain? 

— Thy  proffered  crown  would  burn  her  like  a  coal. 

Look  on  her,  how  she  trembles,  is  it  fear 
And  pained  surmise  of  anxious  joys  to  come, 
And  shock  of  change — O,  w'de,  sea-looking  eyes? 
Or  the  wind's  call  to  wander :  far  or  near, 
By  unknown  roads,  nowhither,  and  her  dumb 
Keen  need  of  deep  illimitable  skies  ? 
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'7Ap[)robiU  in  the  (Tlolst&r. 

All  night  the  hurtling  storm  assailed 
The  convent  walls,  and  when  it  failed 

About  daybreak,  the  rain  began : 
"  A  dreary  dawn,"  as  she  unshuttered 
The  rusty  grille,  the  portress  muttered, 

**  No  day  for  a  wayfaring  man." 

But  who  lies  here  upon  the  stones ! 

And  is  she  dead?    Sweet  saints,  she  moans ! 

Ah,  lay  her  by  the  fire,  bring  wine. 
There,  her  lips  tremble,  her  cheek  flushes: 
How  beautiful  the  hair  she  brushes 

From  those  grey  eyes  with  hands  so  fine. 

Sad-faced  and  travel-stained  was  she, 
The  stranger,  but  so  fair  to  see : 

Perfect  in  rest,  perfect  astir, 
So  richly  rounded,  yet  so  slender, 
So  vigorous  and  yet  so  tender, 

It  was  a  feast  to  look  on  her. 

But  when  the  Abbess  asked  her  name. 
Whither  she  journeyed,  whence  she  came, 

She  answered  nothing ;  but  her  face, 
Mutely  upturned  in  wistful  pleading. 
Her  vesture  torn,  her  feet  all  bleeding, 

Gained  her  a  shelter  for  a  space. 

So  there  she  sojourned  while  the  spring 
Waxed  with  green  bud  and  homeward  wing, 

And  from  a  hidden  girdle  drew 
Marvellous  jewels  in  repayment 
Of  convent  fare  and  convent  raiment ; 

And  with  the  spring  her  beauty  grew. 
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Till,  as  she  moved  by  herb  and  bough, 

The  leaves  stretched  out  to  touch  her  brow, 

The  grass  was  loth  to  loose  her  feet ; 
And  round  her  head  flew  many  a  swallow 
And  still  a  choir  of  birds  would  follow, 

And  all  their  song  was  "  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet." 

The  dovecote  shrined  her  with  its  doves, 
The  wryneck  piped  her  through  the  groves, 

The  rose  bloomed  earlier  that  year. 
And  now  her  sad  looks  turned  to  smiling, 
And,  with  soft  outland  songs  beguiling 

All  hearts,  she  lured  the  summer  near. 

The  sun,  most  royal  to  behold. 
Melted  the  air  to  fluid  gold  : 

The  stranger,  with  unquiet  breast, 
About  the  orchard  closes  straying, 
With  garlands  of  wet  leaves  allaying 

Her  temples,  seemed  to  take  no  rest. 

Then,  on  one  hot  moon-flooded  night. 
The  end  came  swiftly — (Ah,  delight 

Of  antique  days,  where  art  thou  now?) 
From  the  still  garden  leapt  a-crying 
Of  ' '  Aphrodite  !  ' '  and  she  lying 

Sleepless,  looked  out  where  brow  by  brow 

Stood  one  wide-mouthed,  horned,   shaggy-thighed, 
One  bright-haired  with  a  lyre  beside, 

Calling  to  her  athwart  the  breeze ; 
And  she,  the  queen  of  lovelinesses, 
Threw  down  her  robe,  cast  loose  her  tresses, 

And  vanished,  white-limbed,  through  the  trees. 
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lK<i.w  (Barrens  lit  tlje  XJt^lnter. 

Fair-weather  friends  forget  their  vows, 

And  they  who  praised  your  summer  state 

Leave  your  wet  ways  and  misty  boughs 
All  desolate. 

I  watched  your  virginal  harebells  rive 
The  woodlands  into  lanes  of  blue; 

Now  there  are  none  of  them  alive 
To  comfort  you. 

0  princely  beeches,  august  limes 

In  your  high  senatorial  row. 
Cedars  that  lift  in  these  grey  times 
Your  shelves  of  snow, 

You  are  not  left  alone  to  meet 
Adversity  till  Winter  end ; 

1  pace  your  walks  with  faithful  feet. 

Your  guest,  your  friend. 


IKtyf  <Bar6ens  In  ZKprii, 

While  the  trees  roll  in  the  wind. 
While  balm-laden  poplars  breathe 
All  their  incense  intertwined 
With  the  sunshot  webs  of  rain, 
Come  and  watch  young  April  wreathe 
His  sweet  sorceries  again. 

Still  he  works  the  same  dear  wiles 
As  he  plumes  the  fledgling  boughs. 
Still  he  turns  his  frowns  to  smiles 
Teaching  birds  their  shakes  and  trills, 
Still,  to  spite  the  rose,  endows 
All  the  woods  with  daffodils. 
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3iew  (Barrens  In  3uli?. 

There  is  no  sound  from  this  odorous  hollow, 
Mute  in  an  ecstacy,  dumb  with  a  prayer, 
Silent  with  all  adorations  that  follow — 
Follow  and  lose,  up  the  passionate  air, 
The  sun's  bright  step,   the  ethereal  stair. 

Colours  exultant  and  odours  that  languish, 
Sighs  that  are  songs  of  a  joy  at  the  height, 
Poised  on  the  breath  between  rapture  and  anguish — 
Poised  in  the  melting  of  touch  into  sight. 
Where  all  is  one  and  the  one  is  one  Light. 

Life  that  aspires  and  desires,  and  desiring 

Leaps  and  resurges  through  spirit  and  flesh. 

Life  that  desires  and  aspires,  and  aspiring 

Slips  the  bond,  moves  the  bourne,  loosens  the  mesh, 

Transmutes  the  made  in  the  Maker  afresh. 

All   things  that  live   in   this   odorous   hollow : 

Trees  that  lift  hands  to  the  dominant  sun, 

Grasses  and  flowers  and  my  heart — feel  and  follow — 

Follow  the  pulse  of  the  web  that  is  spun 

From  thought  and  atom,  and  know  themselves  One. 


^0  my  TCove,  crowne6  wlt^  \^^t  Hiair, 

Dear  crown  above  her  blessed  brows 

Glow  brighter  through  each  gleaming  coil 

With  all  the  fervour  of  my  vows ; 
And  O,  my  heart,  shall  toil 

Through  heat  to  fire,  through  fire  to  light. 
Till  what  was  passion  of  the  flesh 

Shall  be  clear  flame  of  heaven's  height 
To  shine  on  her  afresh. 

And  all  about  her  sacred  head 

The  adoration  of  my  soul 
Shall  fold  its  burning  wings  to  spread 

A  love-bright  aureole. 
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To  thee,  between  the  sunset  and  that  blest 
Thrice  blest  outshining  of  the  moon,  dear  tree 
With  tender  fronds  a-flicker  against  the  west, 
And  little  thrills  through  every  branch  of  thee 
And  stretchings  of  each  twig,  in  the  pure  zest 
Of  that  clear  silver  glance  now  dawning,  be 
My  friendship,  since  thus  from  its  evening  rest 
My  soul  moves  at  my  love's  look,  yearningly. 


Tie  IJln. 

Je  connais  un  pin  solitaire 

Et  triste,  mais  hautain  et  fort, 

Le«  aigles  y  feraient  leur  aire : 

— Mais  le  sien  est  un  autre  sort. 

II  sent  I'odeur  de  la  cuisine, 

II  entend  crier  les  enfants, 
Et  les  chemin^es  de  I'usine 

Lui  versent  des  airs  pestilents. 

Entour6  de  mdchantes  maisons, 

II  pense  parmi  ses  ddtresses 
Au  bois  jadis  plein  de  chansons 

Et  de  bons  vents  aux  molles  caresses. 

Mais  parfois,  quand  les  nuits  sont  calmes 
II  se  sait  seul  et  sans  espoir, 

Et  soupire  en  tordant  ses  palmes, 

"  Jc  veux  mourir,  ^toile  du  soir." 
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J'errais  bien  triste,  car  c'est  novembre,  dans  les  bois 
Quand  je  vis  un  jeune  plant  de  cette  ann^e,  si  grSle 

Qu'il  tressaillit  de  peur  quand  une  seule  fois 
Un  moineau  s'envolant  le  fr61a  de  son  aile. 

Et  cet  enfant  du  bois  ^tait  bien  triste  aussi, 

Car  il  avait  subi  les  ravages  de  I'automne  ; 

Et  les  premieres  feuilles  de  I'arbrisseau  transi 

Crisaient  par  terre  au  pied  de  sa  fr^le  colonne. 

II  a  perdu  sa  joie,  sa  gloire,  son  d6sir, 

Et  il  se  courbe  navre,  brise  par  sa  detresse, 

Ne  sachant  que  I'avril  viendra  le  rev^tir. 

N'en  est-il  pas  ainsi  des  amours  de  jeunesse? 


Mon  coeur  ddborde  trop  plein  de  la  beaute  du  monder 

C'est  le  soir  et  la  lune  se  montre  pale  et  ronde, 

En  reve,  bien  haut,  bien  loin,  dans  un  magique  ciel 

D'un  bleu  si  clair  qu'il  en  semble  immat6riel. 

Mais  le  fleuve  est  bien  sombre  en  bas.     Les  r^verb^res 

Du  chemin  de  halage  arborent  leurs  6toiles  claires, 

Et  les  remorqueurs  noirs  ont  tous  de  rouges  fanaux : 

Et  tout  cela  donne  comme  du  myst^re  aux  eaux. 

Mais  voici  que  la  lune  s'epanche  sur  le  fleuve 

Qui  frissonne  de  joie  sous  cette  gloire  neuve ; 

Et  mes  pens^es  me  chantent  dans  I'ame — Je  vois  tu  Ik  ?' 

— L'eau  qui  se  tait,  I'eau  qui  reluit,  I'eau  qui  s'en  va. — 


How  proud,  how  calm,   this  princely   head : 
The  steady  temples,  the  large  front, 
The  high  nose  bold  and  fine,  the  cheek 
Worn  by  what  toils,  what  pains,  the  dread 
Sad  mouth  that  smiles  and  shames  the  brunt 
Of  all  the  wars  that  man  may  seek, 
The  deep  eyes  seeing  life  so  plain : 
Nothing  invincible,  all  vain. 
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(Tljaitt  ^oyal  of  August. 

Purpk  with  heather  the  great  down  rolls  wide : 

Rolls  dim  with  haze  and  bloom  to  the  highway 

Drawn  brown  across  the  shimmering  hillside, 

Rolls  down  and  breaks  precipitous  to  the  bay  ; 

And  all  above  the  champaign  the  tense  air 

Burnt  into  worship,  smitten  into  prayer, 

Urges  its  viewless  wings  in  eager  throes, 

Quivers  in  a  tumultuous  repose. 

And  leaps  beneath  the  fiery-footed  tread 

Of  that  strong  sun  that  ever  stronger  glows 

While  royal  August  lives  in  lordlihed. 

The  noon  is  hushed.     No,  there  a  moor-bird  cried 

Far  in  the  glen  I  hear  a  lone  hart  bray ; 

And  the  bee  hums  across  the  summertide, 

As  the  grand  rhythm  of  this  imperial  day 

Poises  upon  the  height  and  pauses  there  : 

And  all  the  earth  and  all  the  sea  lie  bare 

To  the  sheer  sun  and  catch  the  gold  he  sows 

On  cliff  and  city,  gulf  and  orchard-close, 

Magnificently  scattered  and  dispread, 

As  that  great  almoner  his  alms  bestows 

While  royal  August  lives  in  lordlihed. 

Ah,  do  I  dream?     I  heard  a  pebble  slide 
Down  the  sere  channel  where  the  brook  in  May 
Spilt  its  fresh  silver  with  a  spendthrift  pride. 
And  now  is  beggared  beyond  hope  of  pay. 
Ah,  do  I  dream,  or  does  that  perilous  stair 
Sound  to  the  feet  of  travellers  that  fare 
Up  through  the  oat-shocks  in  their  yellow  rows, 
Up  where  the  old  folk  at  their  doorways  doze 
And  the  grey  steeple  guards  the  quiet  dead. 
Up  where  the  highest  garden-blossom  grows. 
While  royal  August  lives  in  lordlihed  ? 
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Oh,  who  are  these  in  garments  richly  dyed, 
Glorious  in  their  fantastical  array, 
Orange  and  red  and  purple  streaked  and  pied? 
Are  they  some  wandering  masquers  gone  astray, 
Drawn  like  bright  senseless  moths  by  the  keen  glare 
To  this  burnt  height  where  gorse  and  heather  flare? 
These  bearing  sickles  in  brown  hands,  and  those 
Planting  a  banner  as   the  pageant   slows, 
A  banner  blazoned  August  in  gold  thread, 
When  in  deep  song  the  jolly  burden  goes — 
"  While  royal  August  lives  in  lordlihed." 

Then  as  the  song  swells,  with  a  princely  stride 
Comes  their  bluff  lord  with  plumed  crest  a-sway. 
And  right  and  left  he  glances,  jovial-eyed, 
Serene,  imperious,   debonair  and  gay. 
Tall,  ruddy,  swart,  with  dusky-golden  hair. 
And  out  and  up  the  sky  his  trumpets  blare, 
And  full  the  jewelled  oriflamme  outflows. 
When  he,  the  scornex  of  the  frosts  and  snows, 
Smiles,  when  he  sees  how  men,  well  warmed  and  fed 
Under  his  reign  of  gold,  forsake  their  woes 
While  royal  August  lives  in  lordlihed  ? 

L'Envoi. 

Emperor!     Who  shall  chant  thy  feeble  foes? 
For  thee  the  flower  of  verse  more  brightly  blows ; 
To  thee  be  praises  ever  sung  and  said  ; 
And  noblest  numbers  may  we  still  compose 
While  royal  August  lives  in  lordlihed. 


ZXnacrton  in  Santos. 

He  sang  the  deep  cup  rich  with  purple  wine. 

He  sang  of  love  that  lightly  comes  and  goes, 
He  sang  the  grasshopper,  the  tender  vine. 

The  bee,  the  early  swallow,  and  the  rose ; 
He  sang  of  loosened  curls,  of  eyes  that  shine, 

And  all  the  beauties  that  a  lover  knows. 
O  dear  old  singer,  in  that  isle  of  thine, 

Was  life  so  full  of  joys,  so  free  from  woes  ? 
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When  I  consider  how  my  soul  reached  light 
Like  a  new  spring  in  those  dear  youthful  hours, 
And  felt  the  magic  of  the  scented  night, 
And  sang  the  lark's  lilt  over  to  the  flowers ; 
And  how  so  many  times  delayed  and  turned. 
Sullied  so  many  times  and  drawn  astray. 
And  parched  and  flooded,  yet  the  brooklet  learned 
To  flow  in  one  close  channel  on  its  way, — 
Then  have  I  hope  that  these  strait  banks  will  part 
To  some  broad  lake  that  takes  the  spacious  noon, 
The  sunset  and  the  dawn-star  to  its  heart 
And  knows  the  benediction  of  the  moon : 
Thus,  after  youth  and  manhood,  may  there  be 
Quiet,  before  I  go  down  to  the  sea. 


13V  ^efl?. 

O  dreams  and  terrors  of  men :  far-seen,  long-desolate  holds 

On  the  crest  of  the  downs  above  the  ghostly  wolf-haunted  wood, 

Where  once  the  sentinel  handled  his  sling  as  he  warded  the  folds 

And  gazed  at  the  stars,  and  despaired  of  man's  destiny  there  as 
he  stood. 

O,  early  and  untaught  man,  in  your  times  of  horror  and  strife 

Your  part  of  immortality  stirred  in  your  heart  as  you  mused  on 
life. 

O  works  and  doings  of  men  :  the  road  crawls  OAcr  the  waste, 

A  track  for  the  sheep  of  the  marsh,  but  I  know  that  beneath  the 
sod 

The  piles  that  the  Roman  drove  keep  the    line    that    Agricola 
traced, 

When  the  spears  and  the  standards  bristled,   where  the  brazen 
legions  trod. 

And  the  heavy  catapults  rattled,   and  the  crowbars,   picks,   and 
spades 

Reflected  the  law  of  the  Empire  from  their  burnished  points  and 
blades. 
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O  songs  and  revels  of  men  :  warriors  hammering  hands  on  the 

boards, 
As  they   sang  in  the  glare  of  the  torches  and   the  clink  of  the 

beakers  of  ale, 
Of  the  wild  boar-crested  helmets  that  crash  in  the  play  of  swords, 
And  courage  that  glows  like  a  fire  in  the  wind  as  the  life  wastes 

frail. 
All  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  old  time  and  their  feuds  and  funeral 

pyres, 
And  the  free  hearts  beat  to  the  thunder  of  their  mighty -throated 

choirs. 

O  arts  and  makings  of  men:  live  stone  out  of  Samothrace 
With  your  moveless  speed  and  your  heartfelt  unvoiced  victory- 
shout — 
Dear  dream  of  John  upon  Patmos,  of  the  soul's  abiding  place, 
Chrysoprase,  beryl  and  topaz  and  pearl  within  and  without — 
And  rivers  of  singing  tones  in  the  passionate  sweet  nocturne — 
In  you  is  the  spirit  exultant,  in  you  does  she  shine  and  burn. 

O  homes  and  houses  of  men:  you  touch  my  heart  with  desire. 

You  draw  me  near  to  the  folk  in  pity  or  kindly  zest : 

The  weary  wife  looks  out  from  the  doorstone  through  fog  and 

mire 
And  smiles  at  her  homing  mate ;  and  the  cottage  fills  with  rest. 
But  two  mossed  walls  in  a  field  stand  mute  from  an  ancient  woe 
For  a  proud  race  stamped  into  dust  by  a  royal  and  savage  foe. 

O  seas  and  skies  and  lands  in  your  motion  and  change  and  stay 
Most  fair  and  holy  and  goodly  arte  ye  to  the  lover  of  men. 
Your  trees  for  the  babe  to  croon  at,  your  winds  for  the  mill  sails' 

play, 
Your  waves  for  the  fisherman's  net,  your  stars  for  the  pilot's  ken, 
There  is  never  a  sunset  flaring  and  smouldering  phoenix-wise 
But  a  youthful  poet  catches  the  flame  in  his  kindling  eyes. 

For  signs  and  footsteps  of  men  make    sacred    and    tender    the 

earth : 
The  tomb  of  the  Abbess  is  void,  but  her  soul  inhabits  bliss, 
For  twenty  generations  this  inn  has  tinkled  with  mirth, 
For  a  thousand  years  this  glade  has  sheltered  the  lover's  kiss — 
Dear  women  and  men  Icwig  dead,    your    spirits    are    purged    of 

wrong, 
And  biieathe  through  your  works  and  your  homes  into  thought 

and  worship  and  song. 
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"D^e  "IDarK  'powers. 

Ages  ago  when  man  quailed  at  the  crash  of  the  storm-split  oak, 
Cowered  at  prairie  fires  and  the  plague  piercing  just  with  unjust, 
Blenched  at  the  roar  of  the  river  in  spate  when  the  frost  bonds 

broke, 
Wailed  when  the  life  of  his  dynast  oozed  out  in  the  sanguine  dust. 

Then,  then  the  man-slaying  noon  and  the  night  that  crouches  in 

wait 
Muttered    and    whispered,    "  Wretch,     'tis    the    Gods,     'tis    the 

Daimons,  'tis  Fate." 

Nowadays    peering  within  at  the  ways  of  our  being  made  plain, 

Sadly  we  blame  the  flawed  will,   and  the  following  vice  of  our 
sires, 

Taints  of  the  flesh,  and  the  varying  balance  of  blood  with  brain. 

Weltering  passions  and  hopes,  oscillations  of  fears  and  desires: 

Ah,  but  what  magic  avails  us,  and  who  is  the  seer  that  knows 

How  to  propitiate  theses  the  dark    powers    more    deadly    than 
those? 


'TCftS  TOiroirs 

EUe  est  morte  au  printemps,  en  mai ; 

Je  suis  all6  la  voir,  la  belle: 
Son  visage,  autrefois  si  gai, 

Souriait  k  la  Mort  crueUe. 

On  avait  entassd  des  lys 

Autour  de  sa  douce  figure 

D'ivoire  et  d'or,  un  coloris 

De  quelque  claire  enluminure. 

Elle  aimait  toujours  les  miroirs, 

Sa  chambre  en  ^tait  presque  pleine; 

Les  cadres  blancs,  dor^s  et  noirs 
Cernaient  I 'image  de  leur  reine. 

Demain,  6  glaces  du  boudoir, 
La  tombe  vous  I'auraravie; 

Mais  mon  coeur  sera  son  miroir — 
Ah  ! — tant  que  je  serai  en  vie. 
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As  when  the  sunset  smites  upon  the  vanes 
Of  some  far  city,  and  a  hundred  fires 
Flicker  and  flash  above  its  imminent  spires 

And  red  gleams  waken  in  the  window-panes, 

Even  so  Love's  valedictory  splendour  stains 
With  what  sad  sunset  of  denied  desires 
The  town  of  healing-  that  my  heart  requires, 

That  pearl-clear  city  of  the  blessed  plains. 

Ah,  the  late  pilgrim  finds  the  beaten  track, 
And  kindly  folk  to  guide  him  to  the  shrine. 

And  respite  from  his  journey  and  his  load ; 

But  I  may  neither  travel  on  nor  back. 

Nor  ever  shall  I  reach  that  rest  of  mine ; 

The  sun  is  dead,  and  no  man  knows  the  road. 


Spirit  TCove. 

I  must  come  to  you  in  sleep : 

Like  a  ghost  I  reach  your  room. 

Lift  the  latch  and   kneel,   and  creep 
Where  you  lie  in  balmy  gloom. 

I  can  feel  your  heart  beat  now, 
I  can  hear  your  gentle  breath, 

Kiss  your  mouth  and  breast  and  brow. 
Ah  !  I  then  could  welcome  Death. 


L 

O  sunset,  sunset,  speak  to  me ! 
O  murmur,  murmur,  lonely  tree ! 

The  late  lark  sheds  his  crystal  shower — 
Speak  to  me,  speak,  O  evening  Hour ! 

Speak,  holy  time,  my  heart  desires 
Your  breath  to  wake  its  dying  fires ! 

Ten  years,  ten  little  years  ago, 
My  soul  outshone  the  sunset  glow; 

My  soul  was  like  a  mirror,  where 

Fair  things  were  caught  and  made  more  fair; 
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My  soul  had  echoes  of  the  bird : 

Deep,  deep,  the  hidden  chords  were  stirred 

Till  all  my  inner  life  was  bright 

With  that  heart-music,  that  soul-light. 

And  now,  there  comes  to  me  no  sign 
That  you  and  I  are  all  divine. 

My  heart  no  longer  leaps  with  you, 
Lark,  as  it  once  was  used  to  do. 

No,  the  months  crowd  to  close  the  door : 
Light  fails,  the  music  sounds  no  more. 

n. 

Ah,  leave  the  hill,  stare  in  the  skies  no  longer: 
What  message  would  you  have  from  heaven  or  earth? 
In  your  own  soul  the  voice  of  God  is  stronger. 
In  your  own  mind  a  new  thought  comes  to  birth. 

The  stars  pale  and  revive — not  at  your  pleasure, 

Not  at  your  bidding  is  the  rainbow  caught; 

Man,  what  are  suns  and  moons  that  they  should  measure 

The  tide  of  your  emotion  or  your  thought  ? 

Can  the  wind  guess  your  striving  and  your  glory  ? 
Shall  the  stone  hear  the  beating  of  your  heart? 
What  cloud  can  tell  your  sullied  splendid  story? 
Man,  know  your  place,  above,  if  not  apart. 

In  your  own  thought,  thinker,  the  songs  awaken ; 
Search  out  the  scale,  build  up  the  chords,  create 
From  those  dread  sounds  whereby  your  soul  is  shaken 
The  choric  poem  of  your  high  estate. 

.And  listen,  in  the  roar  of  camp  and  city 
To  that  momentous  clamour  of  your  kind, 
Listen,  and  raise  your  chant  of  love  and  pity 
And  faith  and  pride  in  the  triumphant  mind. 

From  human  pain  and  purpose  you  shall  fashion 
High  songs,  without  the  help  of  star  or  clod, 
And  in  your  deep  heart  strive  with  patient  passion 
To  praise,  pursue,  and  find  a  human  God. 
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These  summer  nights  I  cannot  sleep  for  sighing: 
The  soft  winds  from  the  fields  come  flutter,  flutter, 
And  murmur  to  my  drowsy  soul,  and  mutter, 
*'  These  tender  hours,  your  sweetest  hours,  are  dying." 
These  summer  nights  I  cannot  sleep  for  sighing. 

These  summer  nights   I   cannot  sleep  for  gladness : 
One  cannot  see  the  sky 'f or  stars  a-leaping, 
The   roses    tremble   in    Midsummer  madness, 
Before  her  time  the  eager  dawn  is  peeping. 
These  summer  nights  I  cannot  sleep  for   gladness. 

These  summer  nights  I  cannot  sleep  for  sorrow; 
So  delicately  does  the  night  enthrall  us 
That  through  the  twilit  hours  until  the  morrow 
Faint  voices  of  lost  loves  do  gently  call  us. 
These  summer  nights  I  cannot  sleep  for  sorrow. 

These  summer  nights  I  cannot  sleep  for  pleasure : 
Delicious  hours,  die  slowly,  in  such  fashion 
That  you  may  leave  with  me  your  magic  treasure 
Of  memories,   of  blended  peace  and  passion. 
Dear  summer  nights  of  dreamy  pain  and  pleasure. 


3mltttle6  from  'Jfelite. 

There's  love  that  is  lightly  bought, 
There's  love  that  is  duly  sold. 
There's  love  that  is  given  for  naught, 
And  that  is  the  purest  gold. 

Her  price  was  a  coin  or  two, 
And  her's  was  a  plain  gold  ring; 
Such  traffic  was  not  for  you. 
Your  love  was  a  priceless  thing. 
They  think  themselves  good  or  wise. 
The  world  thinks  the  self-same  thought ; 
But  true  love,  in  Love's  own  eyes, 
Is  love  that  is  given  for  naught. 
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3n  Mlemorlam  (TaroU  ^lr6. 

Cujus  Nomen  In  Patronum  Nominibus  Inscripsi. 
+  Svb  Vmhra  Alarvm    Tvarvm. 
Low  he  lies,  our  master,  active  heart  and  head 
Now  at  last  quiescent,  resting  now  at  last ; 
As  we  heap  the  flowers  above  our  honoured  dead 
Still  we  are  his  scholars,  now  as  in  the  past. 
In  his  latest  weakness  learning,  teaching  still, 
He,  no  feeble  laggard  in  the  march  of  mind, 
Climbed  the  steep  of  knowledge  with  a  steady  will: 
Where  our  dear  chief  beckons  shall  we  skulk  behind? 

Time  and  change  that  tried  him  proved  him  ever  true; 
Change  and  time  shall  prove  the  men  he  trained  in  youth, 
If  they  learned  the  lessons  that  their  master  knew — 
Duty,  honour,  kindness,  love  of  right  and  truth. 

So  he  hands  to  us  the  torch  he  bore  so  high, 
So  his  life  exhorts  us  towards  the  noblest  things, 
Let  us  leave  him  where  the  faithful  leaders  lie, 
Underneath  the  shadow  of  celestial  wings. 

t  The  Motto  of  the  Mathematical  School,  Rochester. 


TCttte  tAutumn» 

Heavy  scent  of  orchard,  stubblefield  and  byre 

Load  the  chilly  twilight,  load  the  brooding  mind. 
Granary  and  stack  are  full :  the  earth  is  kind. 

Heart,  what  stupor  holds  you  !     Ah,  there  leaps  a  fire  ! 

Far  across  the  ploughland  shines  the  palest  flame — 
Branches  crackle  lightly,  smoke  arises  blue — 
Heart,  you  burn  within,  your  praise  arises  too ; 

Hail  the  ancient  gods,  the  gods  we  never  name ! 

Gentle  influences,  deities  unseen, 

Ye  who  walk  the  woodlands,  ye  who  fling  the  showers, 
Ye  who  breathe  to  ripeness,  immemorial  powers, 

Honour  be  to  you  as  honour  once  has  been  I 
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Scanted  of  your  glory,  void  of  festal  mirth, 

Dispossessed  of  homage,  priestless,  without  fanes, 
Patiently  ye  favour  man  with  fruits  and  grains, 

Ever  after  harvest  sowing  for  re-birth. 

Gods  of  glebe  and  meadow,  gods  most  mild  and  strong, 
Gods  of  ordered  bounty,  gods  of  changeless  change, 
Gods  whom  our  oblivion  never  can  estrange, 

With  this  fire  I  greet  you  and  this  earnest  song ! 


Mlusic  Is  TEartb-^orn. 

O  sun-god,   through  gold-sprinkled  azure  going 
On  thine  ethereal  path  in  calm  delight. 
Thou  art  the  master  of  gay  music  flowing 
Between  the  open  field  and  thy  clear  height. 
The  grasshopper's  frail  reed  is  thine,  the  linnet 
And  blithe  lark  pipe,  the  poplar  sighs  to  thee. 
For  thee  the  brook-nymph  modulates  her  spinet ; 
Not  thine  man's  deep  empassioned  harmony. 
No,  when  the  unending  hymn  in  full  pulsations 
Pours  out  its   tender  unction  and   keen   fire, 
Earth  sings,   the  flesh  foretells  our  last  migrations, 
The  city  of  the  blest,  the  soul's  Desire. 
And  the  old  woes  of  man,  his  soaring  wonder 
Ever  storm-driven,  his  despair  and  stress 
Impel  the  symphony  of  song  and  thunder 
Across  no  interstellar  emptiness. 
But  through  our  being's  subtlest  fibres,  netted 
With  the  ancient  mother  of  the  corn  and  flowers, 
The  native  land  in  exile's  dreams  regretted, 
That  harbours  the  dear  dead  whose  life  gave  ours ; 
Earth  surges  into  music,   whose  completeness 
Charms  our  poor  imperfection's  pain  and  fears; 
From  our  sad  clay  she  draws  her  filial  sweetness, 
Child  of  the  heart-roots  and  the  spring  of  tears. 
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Itooptvs'  School  Son^. 

When  bluff  King  Harry  ruled  the  land 

And  favoured  sport  and  learning, 
Then  pious  Nichoilas  Gibson's  hand 

Set  out  our  clear  beacon  burning, 
A  home  of  brotherly  love  and  light 

When  days  are  cold  and  cloudy  : 
Join   heart  u^ith  voice  in   carolling   bright, 

Sing  ' '  Gaude,  Gaude,  Gaude !  ' ' 

Four  hundred  years  are  nearly  past, 

The  School  is  never  the  older ; 
And  still  its  youthful  pride  shall  last 

Though  stones  and  mortar  moulder. 
O  true  in  word,  in  action  strong, 

Let  Cooper's  boys  endeavour 
To  hand  the  torch  of  life  along, 

For    England's   sake,    for  ever. 

The  boy  of  books  withjiis  mind  hard  set 

On  Latin,  history  and  science. 
The  keen  footballer,  the  smart  cadet, 

Are  fit  for  our  alliance. 
There's  room  enough  for  the  madcap  lad 

Who's  straight  and  stands  his  whacking ; 
But  out  with  ail  that's  base  and  bad, 

With  sneaking  and  with  slacking. 

Then  honour  Nicholas  Gibson's  name, 

And  keep  the  beacon  burning. 
To  prove  the  School  a  School  of  Fame, 

A  home  of  sport  and  learning, 
A  home  of  brotherly  love  and  light 

When  days  are  cold  and  cloudy : 
Join  heart  with  voice  in  carolling  bright, 

Sing  "  Gaude,  Gaude,  Gaude!" 
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"^Alcaic*. 

Through  Sussex  downlands  undulate,  so  austere 

Yet  homely,  yet  ours,  heights  to  be  walked  and  loved ; 

Beech-woods   respire  calm,   hedges  shelter 
Mallow,  valerian,  agrimony. 

The  sun  above  glows  steadily,  ripening 
Orchard  and  corn  glebe,  glows  upon  labourers, 

Hard-handed  men,  strong-loined  and  tough-armed. 
Glows  on  the  graves  of  their  wearied  fathers. 

Stais  bless  the  old  roofs,  far  away  sounds  a  bell. 

The  windows  pour  light,   laughter  is  breathed  from  where 

Maids  linger  heart-moved,  later  silence 
Thrills  to  a  lullaby,  softly  chanted. 

This,  this  is  England,  holiest,  homeliest, 

Dear  land  to  toil,  think,  pray  for ;  and,  ah  !  beneath 

Unblessing  strange  stars,   scorching  sun-rays. 
Speared  by  Somalis,  reposes  Corfield. 


Such  nights  as  laugh  with  stars  in  mirth. 

Such  twilights  as  the  moon  has  calmed, 
Such  dawns  as  do  amaze  the  earth. 

And  noons  in  liquid  gold  embalmed — 

These  are  not  native  to  our  skies,  but  in  some  fabled  clime  have 
birth. 

Not  in  the  common  run  of  days, 

Not  in  the  customary  hours, 
Do  these  ethereal  estrays 

Evade  the  garden  of  the  Powers, 
And  lapsing,  fill  the  vault  of  air  with  faery  light  and  opal  haze. 
When  on  the  temperate  despair 

Of  men  who  feel  the  quest  is  long. 
There  falls  this  weather  bland  and  fair 

From  those  dear  lands  of  ancient  song, 
They  know  forgetfulness  of  ills,  and  keep  a  holy  truce  from  care. 
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Though  in  the  sober  grey  and  green 

Of  our  year's  herbage  they  may  bloom, 
These  lovely  alien  hours  we  glean 

Few,  few,  from  spaces  all  of  gloom  : 

Twelve  months  of  days  we  bear ;  and  one  of  aery  runagates- 
thirteen. 


Through  the  bright  and  windy  noon,  on  the  open  down 
I  have  walked  in  ease  and  strength  to  this  cheerful  town; 
But  I  hear  of  pathless  marshes  and  of  sodden  woods, 
And  of  deserts  none  may  pass  with  both  life  and  goods, 
And  of  fangs  in  ambush  bared,  and  of  arrows  shot. 
And  of  madmen,  wolf  men,  men  with  the  leper-spot. 
So  I  leave  my  inn  of  mirth  and  the  fire  and  mead 
And   I   set  my   skill  the  armourer's  life  to  lead. 
There's  a  helm  of  faith  to  forge,  and  a  hauberk  yet 
To  be  linked  of  trust,  a  blade  of  the  truth  to  whet ; 
With  my  flask  of  joy,  my  scripful  of  fine  content, 
I  shall  ventu-e,  light  and  wary,  the  great  descent. 


X3\)«,  (Tenotopb  of  XCgo  IFoscoXo 

IN  CHISWICK  CHURCHYARD. 
Within  this  sepulchre  Ugo  Foscolo's  limbs. 

The  arm  that  struck  for  the  eagles,  ah,  not  of  Rome, 
The  heart  that  heaved  with  the  proem  of  Freedom's  hymns, 

The  fatal  forehead,  were  mouldering  into  loam. 

Those  bones  were  laid  by  the  bones  of  our  churls  and  squires, 
The  spirit  darted  away  to  her  pride  and  shame 

And  passion,   Italy,   hovered  by   fields  and  spires, 
And  heard  the  mutter  of  Unity,  mighty  name. 

O  soul,  rejoice;  Garibaldi  bedecked  this  tomb 

With  laurels,  murmured  thy  chant,  and  saluted  thee. 

Rejoice,  O  ashes,  translated  to  hallowed  gloom 
In  Santa  Croce,  far  south  over  leagues  of  sea. 
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Strait6-on-tba-<5reen. 

When  I  shall  fight  and  hurl  myself  at  the  foe 

With  a  heart  seething  with  anger,  leaping  with  pride, 

I  will  launch  one  well-aimed  shot,  I  will  drive  one  blow, 

For  a  dear  little  nook  that  I  know  of,  down  by  Thames  side. 

There  are  the  red-tiled  houses  with  whitened  walls, 
There  are  green  willows  and  poplars  along  the  bank. 
And  where  the  full  tide  laps  and  the  swift  ebb  falls 
There  are  the  barges  a-building,   rank  on  rank. 

The  adzes  glint  on  the  planking,  the  braziers  gleam 
In  the  smoke  of  driftwood  fires  and  the  morning  haze. 
And  the  grey  longshoremen  nod  as  they  watch  the  stream, 
And  the  savour  of  tar  is  keen  in  the  alley-ways. 

Here  have  the  men  of  my  name  walked  at  evening's  end, 
Here  have  I  loitered  and  dreamed  through  the  blue  noon-tide, 
Here  are  my  heart-strings  knit ;  and  if  I  can  defend 
They  shall  build  their  barges  for  ever  down  by  Thames  side. 


3.lfrl5lon.  Sunday,  3r6  October,  1915. 

We  paced  the  white  road  where  the  river  leads ; 
Behind  the  sheer-scarped  down  died  out  the  day, 
The  village  nestled  by  the  water-meads, 
And  threads  of  evening  smoke  rose  blue  and  grey. 

And  in  our  hearts  was  peace  and  great  content 
After  long  hours  of  moving  through  clear  space, 
And  with  locked  arms  we  loitered  as  we  went, 
And  with  kind  words  and  looks  we  blessed  the  place. 
And  then  the  bells,  the  bells  of  evensong, 
Called  softly  to  their  folk,  and  through  the  haze 
The  nearer  hamlets  sent  their  chimes  along. 
And  mellow  tones  rang  through  the  leafy  ways. 

But  our  full  hearts  strained  in  too  great  delight, 
And  overflowed  in  tears,  and  darkness  fell; 
While  in  the  valley  there  before  the  night, 
Oh,  Love  and  Death  pealed  from  the  changing  belU 
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Our  days  of  dreaming  passion,  dear  days  past, 
Our  days  of  toil,  our  nights  of  sweetest  ease, 
Our  home,  our  little  childrei.,  and  the  last 
Love  of  our  land,  and  peril  of  all  these. 

Flashed  in  our  eyes  and  in  our  hearts  beat  loud. 
As  we,  poor  lovers,  caught  in  War's  keen  blast, 
Clung  once,  kissed  once,  and  with  calm  looks  and  proud 
Paced  on,  and  knew  England  and  we  hold  fast. 


TPebruttfY  In  tb*  3lrlitg  ILinz. 

I  have  watched  the  breast  of  the  lark  pale  in  the  blue. 
And  the  kestrel  eagerly  quartering  over  the  plain. 
I  have  seen  the  tender  and  humble  grass  win  through 
The  abhorrent  relics  of  war  and  the  bones  of  the  slain : 
And  the  birds  and  the  grass  in  Winter  were  so  much  gain. 

But  to-day  as  the  red  sun  sank  on  a  day  too  mild. 
And  the  white  horse  ploughing  afield  shone  noble  and  fair, 
And  among  green  blades  of  corn  stood  a  mother  and  child, 
As  I  looked  at  the  trees  that  quivered  and  though  yet  bare 
Were  sighing  their  dreams  and  hopes  in  the  pleasant  air, 

I  was  shaken  through  with  doubt  of  my  own  man's  heart ; 
For  the  Winter  was  passing  away,  and  the  rising  year 
Was  astir  in  the  sap  and  the  blood  ;  and  each  human  part 
Of  my  being  trembled  and  yearned  at  my  cry  of  fear — • 
"  Oh !  how  can  I  be  out  of  England  when  Spring  is^  here?" 


X3be  Woo6  of  S . 

The  coppices  by  Aylesford  are  beautiful  in  Spring : 

Anemone  and  primrose  delay  the  careless  breeze, 

The  throstles  try  their  grace-notes  while  woodland  freshets  sing, 

The  dewy  catkins  gJisten  on  virgin-slender  trees, 

And  England,  my  dear  country,  has  many  walks  like  these. 

No  flower  blooms  in  the  ruins  of  this  accursed  wood : 
Through  writhen  splintered  branches  the  shrapnel  bullets  hiss, 
There  is  no  leafy  nook  where  a  bird  may  rear  her  brood. 
The  reek  of  rotten  flesh  taints  the  pools  where  water  is. 
But  England,  my  dear  country,  shall  know  no  wood  like  this. 
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ESSAYS. 


TClterttlure. 

In  what  sense  is  Literature  life?     In  what  sense  is  it  Art? 

Art  conscious  of  itself  arises  from  energfy  superabundant  to 
the  work  necessary  to  preserve  life,  and  from  the  play-impulse 
cogent  in  leisure:  the  boy  with  his  knife  and  bit  of  soft  wood 
fashions  some  representation  of  man  or  boat,  snatches  of  humming 
and  whistling  unite  and  modify  each  other  into  a  tune,  the  lines 
drawn  in  the  sand  with  a  stick  converge  and  flow  into  a  decora- 
tive pattern  or  a  human  face.  Things  seen  and  handled  in  living 
are  imitated,  and  under  the  artist's  shaping  lose  much  of  their 
actual  appearance,  their  detail  of  rtelief,  colour,  motion,  and  so 
forth,  yet  gain  in  their  definiteness  of  effect  upon  the  mind,  im- 
press themselves  and  gain  in  meaning,  become  comic  or  grand 
or  beautiful.  The  creation  of  art  does  not  exactly  represent  life, 
but  illustrates  and  interprets  it.  And  as  the  free  imagination 
combines  mental  pictures,  and  builds  up  its  dreams  into  forms  like 
those  furnished  by  the  senses,  so  this  interpretation  of  life  be- 
comes more  and  more  markedly  the  function  of  art.  Those 
winged,  lion-pawed,  human-headed  monsters  of  the  Ninevite 
slabs  were  never  found  grazing  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or 
the  Iranian  highlands,  but  they  give  an  admirable  impressiveness 
and  durability  to  some  conception  of  ruthless  strength,  wisdom, 
and  swiftness  united  in  one  creature.  They  interpret  the  am- 
bitions of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  who  boasted  "  Where  are  the 
gods  of  Hamath,  and  of  Arpad,  who  are  they  among  all  the  gods 
of  the  countries,  that  have  delivered  their  country  out  of  mine 
hand  ?  " 

As  it  then  evolves  above  the  level  of  mere  scratchery  and 
jumping;  art,  pictorial,  or  of  the  dance,  causes  such  delight  and 
wonder  in  the  beholders,  that  the  calling  of  artist  becomes  an 
occupation  worthy  of  a  man  of  ability.     Joined  with  the  practice 
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of  some  trade,  magic  or  weaving  or  bronze-casting  or  bone- 
shaping,  art,  and  the  taste  for  art,  develope;  the  well-phrased 
hymn  placates  the  gods,  the  delicately  stained  fabric  flatters  the 
chieftainess,  a  fluted  spearhead  is  the  desire  of  the  vain  young 
warrior,  and  as  for  the  man  who  can  draw  us  k'Hing  a  bear,  grim 
and  bulky,  surely  we  shall  reward  a  person  so  wise  and  virtuous 
as  to  indicate  to  the  tribe  its  choicest  heroes.  So  it  becomes 
worth  while  to  spend  the  days  making  beautiful  things,  as  well 
as  adding  to  objects  already  useful,  an  enhancing,  an  artistic 
claim  to  the  possessor's  regard.  The  decorations  of  war,  of  court- 
ship, of  ritual,  assert  their  intrinsic  charm.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  grows  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
thus  their  pleasure  in  harmony  and  grace  purifies  itself  from 
covetousness,  this  delight  liberates  itself  from  the  selfish  and  the 
utilitarian,  and  the  work  of  art  isolates  itself  from  the  context  of 
daily  needs  and  the  practice  of  living.  At  length  we  arrive  at 
some  such  definition  as  this  :  Art  is  an  imaginative  interpretation 
of  life,  exciting  disinterested  delight.       Is  Literature  that? 

The  relation  of  art  to  life  must  be  considered  next,  and  the 
nature  of  the  interpretation  made  more  clear.  This  scheme  of 
things  may  be  an  ordered  world  or  may  not,  but  to  apprehend  any 
part  of  the  Universe  at  all  man  needs  to  fit  it  somehow  to  the 
shape  of  his  own  nature.  The  eye  by  its  very  construction  forms 
pictures  from  what  stretches  before  it,  and  in  a  similar  way  all 
impressions  are  arranged  by  the  senses  for  the  mind  in  an  order 
depending  mainly  on  their  intensity  and  duration.  But  this 
mechanical  ordering  of  things  into  appearances,  constantly  shift- 
ing, seizable  only  for  the  moment,  satisfies  no  intellect.  The 
desire  to  shape  the  world  around  in  order  to  comprehend  it,  and 
tiiC  need  of  form  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  our  nature, 
press  forth  imperatively  from  all  enquiring  and  creative  minds. 
How  to  represent  the  fleeting  world  in  stable  art ;  how  to 
preserve  a  balance  between  form  and  the  comparative  formless- 
ness of  human  life,  between  expression  and  material :  these  are 
the  ground  problems  of  the  artist. 

He  firstly  selects  from  life  such  moments,  such  events,  as 
shall  interest  at  least  a  few  for  a  time  as  well  as  himself,  such  as 
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may  excite  the  sigh  of  pity,  the  glow  of  ?dmiration,  the  laugh  of 
amusement,  and  yet  such  as  admit  of  being  moulded  into  artistic 
form.  The  brute  material  must  be  simplified,  arranged,  and  con- 
centrated. Plainly  not  every  feature  in  a  landscape  will  find  its 
place  in  the  picture,  nor  can  a  sculptor  hew  out  more  than  a  few 
statues  to  represent  war  or  commerce,  nor  the  coryphee  perform 
every  pose  of  joy  or  surprise  in  the  brief  minutes  of  her  dance. 
The  arranging  proceeds  with  the  simplification,  both  from  the 
outer  compulsion  exerted  by  the  very  material  of  the  art,  so  that 
a  statue  cannot  move  nor  a  sonata  speak,  nor  a  tower  stand  if 
of  flimsy  substance,  and  from  the  inner  necessity  of  giving  parts 
and  proportion,  as  beginning,  middle  and  end,  movements  and 
themes  to  a  piece  of  music,  composition  to  a  picture,  linking  of 
cause  and  effect  to  a  novel,  definite  figures  to  a  dance,  develop- 
ment to  a  play.  The  simplification  indeed,  is  effected  mainly  by 
the  arrangement,  which  next  demands  concentration.  All  that 
does  not  tell  towards  the  desired  impression  must  be  omitted ; 
all  that  is  not  structure  or  ornament,  the  uninteresting,  that 
which  breaks  continuity,  that  which  leads  the  attention  away 
from  the  work  of  art,  unless  it  leads  into  the  inner  man  and 
returns  again  with  keener  power  to  grasp  and  distil.  And  con- 
centration must  be  carried  to  a  point  of  intensity,  for  mere  con- 
centration gives  the  impression  of  laboriousness  without  effect, 
yet  this  intensity  may  be  of  so  delicate,  so  gentle  a  nature,  that 
it  pierces  or  imbues  without  shock,  and  is  felt  in  the  heart  before 
arresting  the  gaze  or  the  ear.  In  this  intensity,  be  it  glaring  or 
quiet,  we  find  that  isolation  from  the  context  of  life,  and  that  pure 
aesthetic  experience,  given  by  perfect  art. 

The  form  is  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  artist's 
intention.  Generally  art  aims  at  producing  types,  forms  which 
shall  represent  many  similar  forms  and  call  to  the  mind  many 
similar  experiences.  The  need  to  simplify,  concentrate  and  in- 
tensify, constrains  the  artist  to  present  to  us  types  more  simple 
and  excellent  than  this  or  that  horse,  man,  or  tree,  having  the 
features  common  to  each  and  every  in  the  class  raised  to  their 
full  power  and  beauty,  their  eminence  in  the  grotesque  or  the 
terrible.     Art,  striving  to  bring  form  out  of  the  formless,  tends 
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to  concern  itself  rather  with  beauty  and  goodness  and  truth 
than  with  what  is  false,  vi\le,  and  ugly,  and  thus  idealises  its 
material.  Lastly,  the  artist,  however  he  may  pretend  to  im- 
personal handling  of  his  stuff,  to  showing  things  as  they  are, 
to  letting  events  point  their  own  moral,  must  impress  his  in- 
dividuality on  the  product  of  his  art ;  and  there  he  betrays  his 
outlook  on  the  world.  In  choice  of  subject  and  treatment  he 
shows  the  limits  of  his  experience  and  imagination.  A  genial  or 
morose  personality  is  reflected  from  his  works,  the  philosophic 
doctrines  which  he  holds,  even  unconsciously,  modify  every 
phenomenon  he  treats  to  their  own  scheme,  and  behind  the 
moving  puppets  of  the  playwright  or  the  rigid  features  of  the 
sculptor  we  perceive  the  mind  that  directs  their  gestures  and  their 
grouping.  The  artist  invests  his  work  with  spiritual  and  moral 
meaning,  even  without  praising  or  blaming,  but  merely  by 
showing  the  sequence  and  development  of  events  he  illuminates 
and  edifies.  He  cannot  restrict  his  treatment  to  outward  and 
accidental  effects ;  for  he  divines,  and  cannot  conceal,  that  they 
are  but  signs  of  inner  life  and  connection.  Every  great  work  of 
art  forces  us  to  contemplation,  to  sympathy  and  thought. 
Bellini's  Doge  is  not  merely  the  portrait  of  Leonardo  Loredano, 
but  the  perfect  type  of  the  aged  civic  functionary,  and  a  lesson 
on  the  burden  of  power,  on  the  steadfast  virtue  of  a  wise  ruler, 
on  the  price  a  man  must  pay  for  greatness.  Chopin's  Nocturnes 
transcribe  into  music  the  union  of  sadnes?  and  unattainable 
beauty  in  existence ;  Rodin's  statuary  into  stone  the  impassioned 
strivings  of  the  modern  European  soul.  We  shall  observe  in  our 
reading  how  literature  also  selects,  simplifies,  arranges,  concen- 
trates, idealises,  and  gives  significance  to  its  material  taken 
from  life. 

Literature  is  the  artistic  statement  of  experience,  imagina- 
tion, and  aspiration,  made  in  words  to  the  whoJe  man's  mentality  ; 
artistic,  and  without  aim,  form,  connection,  there  can  be  no  art, 
and  made  through  his  mind  to  the  whole  man  or  lacking  in 
human  appeal.  The  unemotional  and  unreasoning  statement 
of  facts  or  fancies,  found  in  blue-books,  is  not  literature,  nor  is 
any  more  or  less  logical  concatenation  of  propositions  addressed 
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solely  to  the  reason,  nor  the  mere  amassing  of  summonses  to  the 
emotions,  though  these  last  never  quite  succeed  in  shaking  off 
the  yoke  of  reasoning,  and  all  form  in  itself  is  intellectual,  testi- 
fying to  construction  and  thus  to  understanding.  Works  which 
make  no  appeal  to  the  will,  which  raise  either  no  emotion,  or  an 
inoperative  emotion  (though  what  touches  the  emotions  produces 
some  effect  in  desire  towards  resolve),  must  be  denied  high  rank 
as  literature.  Works  which  pretend  to  be  non-moral  run  great 
risk  of  being  inhuman.  Only  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
whole  man,  physical,  inteljectual,  spiritual,  moral,  aesthetic,  and 
what  else,  and  speaks  to  the  whole  man,  is  both  great  and  fine 
literature,  and  aids  us  to  live  steadily  in  the  whole,  the  good,  and 
the  beautiful. 

The  letter  of  description  or  explanation,  the  poem,  the  philo- 
sophical dialogue,  the  tale  of  old  renown,  even  the  little  book  of 
literary  criticism  take  shape  from  the  human  desire  for  self- 
expression  joined  with  the  craftsman's  love  of  form.  One's  own 
feelings  and  experiences,  one's  observations  of  reality  or  dreams 
of  the  past,  one's  guesses  and  fancies,  stuff  that  is  so  full  of 
interest  that  it  carries  a  part  of  our  personality,  accumulate  in 
the  mind  till  by  being  thought  over  they  press  for  release  into 
form.  The  emotion  that  must  find  utterance,  the  theories  that 
must  be  expressed  to  fix  them  and  to  leave  room  for  new  thoughts, 
and  above  all,  the  memories  we  would  preserve,  force  pen  to 
paper.  One  of  the  main  impulses  of  literature  is  that  yearning 
of  man  for  immortality,  for  perdurableness,  for  any  respite  from 
oblivion  and  nothingness,  if  not  of  himself  yet  of  his  work.  To 
leave  behind  him,  when  he  vanishes.,  some  polished  gem  or  fused 
enamel  that  shall  baffle  the  teeth  of  Time,  to  send  some  fiery 
and  moving  breath  through  the  minds  of  men — that  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  great  artist.  But  all  of  us  feel  the  delight  of  certain 
spring  days,  or  sweet  colloquies  with  a  close  friend,  or  thought 
which  makes  life  laughably  dear  or  beautifully  sublime.  We 
would  cast  these  moments  or  dreams  into  some  mould,  so  that 
the  rush  of  the  world  and  the  loosening  grasp  of  memory  may 
not  leave  us  bereft  of  them.  So  we  attempt  to  give  them  de- 
tachment and  form,  to  separate  them  from  the  unessential  and 
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fortuitous,  and  shape  them  into  medallion,  picture,  or  composition 
in  written  words.  We  hold  our  own  selves  more  firmly  when 
we  possess  the  letters,  the  lyrics,  the  articles,  however  far  short 
of  our  ideals  they  fell,  that  we  composed  at  seventeen,  at  twenty- 
five.  And  the  self  cherishes  dreams  not  bounded  by  the  city 
and  century  of  its  present  abode,  and  extends  into  the  past  or 
future,  changes  race  or  sex,  rank  and  luck,  expands  beyond 
the  narrowed  and  specialised  person  that  others  see,  into  man, 
the  microcosm,  the  image  of  God. 

Far  more  than  any  other  art  is  literature  the  free  outcome 
of  personality.  Whereas  to  paint  or  model,  an  elaborate  system 
of  symbols  and  tricks  must  be  learned,  for  literature  we  find  our- 
seh'^s  unknowingly  trained  from  infancy  in  the  use  of  a  medium — 
speech — whose  symbols  are  understood  by  ourselves  as  by  others, 
and  without  sleight  of  hand  free  talent  communicates  its 
imaginations  in  prose  and  verse.  The  language  of  an  enraged 
or  heart-broken  cottager  possesses  most  of  the  essentials  of 
poetry  : — emotion,  intimacy,  imagination,  bold  and  frequent  figures 
of  speech ;  and  any  effective  exhortation  of  a  leader  or  master 
to  his  followers  approaches  good  prose  in  clearness,  development, 
^"^&y>  and  sympathy.  If  their  reporters  have  not  been  too 
much  of  editors,  the  speech  of  certain  peoples — the  Celtic  peas- 
antry for  instance — is  itself  natural  literature.  It  need  not 
surprise  us  therefore,  to  find  a  first  novel,  book  of  poems  or 
meditations  leaping  to  immediate  fame.  Given  the  potentialities 
-of  mind  and  heart,  given  energy  and  patience,  eye  and  ear,  and 
feven  brief  experience,  a  Dickens  or  a  Burns  may  at  any  moment 
rise  from  desk  or  plough,  a  Catullus  or  Byron  lounge  into 
literature. 

Issuing  so  naturally  from  the  mind  of  man,  dealing  with  all 
that  most  interests  humanity,  recalling  to  readers  their  own 
doing  and  sufferings,  gently  exciting  or  calming  their  spirits, 
literature  brings  "  forgetfulness  of  evils  and  a  truce  from  cares." 
But  putting  it  aside  as  an  anodyne,  we  discover  its  chief  value 
in  increasing  our  sympathies  and  attaching  us  to  ideals.  There  is 
that  exaltation  which  literature  gives,  of  pride  in  the  dignity  of 
man,  of  joy  that  he  can  raise  to  his  memory  a  work  of  art  de- 
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lighting  the  senses  or  pouring  the  breath  of  immortality  over  the 
soul.  The  epitaph  of  Ennius,  "  Let  none  honour  me  with  tears 
nor  make  my  funeral  with  weeping.  And  why  ?  I  flit,  alive, 
about  the  mouths  of  men,"  that  ode  of  Horace  which  opens: 
"  I  have  completed  a  monument  more  durable  than  bronze,"  the 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare  proclaiming  his  own  everlasting  glory — 
such  passages  are  full  of  human  aspiration  and  fraternity,  and 
we  read  them  in  the  ghostJy  company  of  a  myriad  departed  lovers 
of  letters.  This  feeling  of  the  continuity,  solidarity,  community 
of  mankind  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  literary  art.  And  we  meet 
in  sympathy  with  those  dead  so  long  ago,  with  those  now  breath- 
ing, and  with  those  yet  to  agonise  and  rejoice,  in  the  most 
exquisite  moods,  in  the  joy  of  victory  over  a  foreign  invader,  the 
high  sadness  of  mourning  for  national  heroes,  perhaps  in  tender 
delight  at  the  fragile  and  radiant  loveliness  of  a  child,  "  Dear 
little  son  of  Hector,  like  to  a  star  in  his  beauty,"  or  the  fresh- 
ness of  morning  by  the  sea,  again  in  the  comfort  of  friendship 
tested  and  ringing  true,  and  that  glorious  thought  of  the  coming, 
the  long-looked-for  reign,  when  love  shall  be  law.  Even  in 
following  some  malicious  satire,  we  exult  in  the  poet's  vigour 
and  sharpness,  we  do  not  wrinkle  our  faces  to  snarl,  but  rather 
bless  the  knave  or  ass  who  stood  as  target  for  Dryden's  virile 
javelin-hurling.  And  when  we  chuckle  over  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer  we  just  keep  up  the  mirth  that  has  been  tossed  from  lip 
to  lip  through  palaces  and  cloisters,  colleges  and  messrooms, 
camps  and  caravans  for  hundreds  of  years — an  innumerable  laugh. 
Literature  fills  the  mind  with  pictures  and  with  jests,  with 
recollections  that  wile  away  care  and  tedium,  and  preserves  to 
us  sublime  thoughts  that  will  support  us  through  mire  and 
through  deep  waters.  Not  seldom  the  latest  words  on  the  lips 
of  those  in  mortal  sickness  have  been  a  phrase  from  some  great 
book.  The  noblest  idealists  and  heralds  of  the  dawn  have  ever 
reverenced  letters,  the  godlike  men  who  bring  about  new  eras, 
for  instance  Alfred  and  Mazzinl,  have  felt  that  good  literature 
worked  mightily  on  their  side  in  the  battle.  To  give  form  to 
the  dear  dream  is  to  bring  its  realisation  nearer.  In  the  cemetery 
of  Montmartre  there  stands  a  tomb  built  over  the  remains  of 
Polish  refugees,  and  inscribed  with  the  line  Virgil  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  ruined  Carthaginian  queen,  "  Exoriare  aliquis 
nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor." — "  Arise,  unknown  avenger,  from  our 
bones."  Is  that  verse  in  a  dead  language,  and  is  poetry  an 
amusement  ? 
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'G\)t  (Tomfositioit  of  a  ^ooK. 

Any  book  that  can  be  called  literature  postulates  an  author, 
and  becomes  the  more  intelligible  and  the  more  valuable  as  we 
learn  the  life  of  the  man  or  woman  from  whom  it  came.  The 
biography,  letters  and  relics,  the  birthplace  and  the  school,  the 
portrait  of  a  lover,  the  career  of  a  son,  throw  a  revealing  light 
on  the  poems  or  novels  which  have  given  thousands  an  interest 
in  the  private  life  of  their  composer.  Some  people  have  been  so 
much  greater  than  their  books  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  work  in 
following  the  doings  and  sayings  of,  say,  Samuel  Johnson  and 
William  Morris ;  but  in  general,  authors,  over-sensitive,  disclose 
themselves  only  in  their  books,  confiding  to  the  sympathetic 
reader  secrets  of  character  and  thought  neglected  or  misunder- 
stood by  their  daily  associates.  In  this  sense  we  may  say  that 
only  the  book  is  the  real  man.  But  the  writer  inherited  ideas 
and  feelings,  artistic  technique  and  language  from  his  country, 
his  race,  his  time,  and  his  upbringing.  A  literary  monument, 
say,  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  is  the  product  of  a  particular  area 
and  race  with  its  ancestral  traditions  and  ideals,  its  national  views 
of  religion  and  morality,  its  customs  and  prejudices,  and  if  com- 
posed at  one  time  as  the  Old  Testament  was  not  but  as  Dante's 
Commedia  was,  contains  the  general  opinions  and  knowledge 
of  that  period  of  human  culture,  traces  of  its  economic  and 
political  conditions,  and  lastly,  betrays  the  closer  environment 
and  the  disposition  of  its  author.  We  will  next  consider  the 
iiesult  of  land  and  lineage,  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  of  the 
writer's  own  nature,  in  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  work  they 
gave  birth  to.  At  once  we  plunge  into  a  welter  of  cross-currents 
to  which  Hegel  and  Taine  gave  the  names  of  race,  sphere,  and 
point  of  time,  and  find  them  blending  and  diverging  till  we  can 
rarely  tell  one  from  the  other.  Race  influences  in  modern  Euro- 
pean literature  have  been  so  politely  repressed  by  the  canonical 
authority  of  Classic  models  that  it  is  hard  to  disofrn  the  native 
English  or  French  style  of  literary  building  when  both  construc- 
tion and  ornamentation  have  been  learned  from  Hellenic  and 
Latin  architects.  Elaborating  ode,  tragedy,  satire,  and  pastoral 
with  due  attention  to  Horace,  Sophocles,  Juvenal,  and  Theocritus, 
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necessitated  a  sacrifice  of  racial  qualities  in  the  process.  Again, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  literatures  of  patriarchal  and  nomadic 
peoples  present  certain  features  common  to  them  all,  where  what 
differences  might  be  caused  by  race  are  almost  obscured  by 
political  and  economic  similarity. 

However,  geographical  conditions  must  exercise  some  in- 
fluence, and  ingenious  critics  have  traced  Teutonic  mysticism  to 
the  German  forests,  Celtic  dreaminess  to  the  haze  and  gloom  of 
the  Atlantic  littoral,  the  French  clearness  of  expression  to  their 
bright,  pellucid  air,  and  Italian  definiteness  and  luxuriance  to  the 
■l>rilliant  sunshine  and  exuberant  growths  of  that  land.  Moun- 
tain districts  are  credited  with  encouraging  a  free  and  reverent 
spirit,  deserts  charged  with  inducing  fatalism  and  sensuality. 
But  climatic  and  other  physical  conditions  of  a  country  seem  to 
exert  less  influence  upon  the  literary  productions  of  the  inhabiting 
race  than  do  their  religion  and  philosophy,  which  come  in  the 
course  of  time  and  luck  from  foreign  invaders  or  some  almost 
fortuitous  dissemination  of  ideas.  We  can  distinguish  the  Roman 
pride  and  pragmatism  in  their  literature,  the  Athenian  versatility 
and  enlightenment,  but  not  apart  from  history.  Even  German 
sentimentality  and  thoughtfulness  and  simplicity,  French  light- 
ness, mockery,  and  intelligence,  English  morality,  depend  greatly 
on  the  sheer  chances  of  history  and  the  variations  in  customs 
moulded  by  these.  Why  do  French  and  English  novels  differ  in 
their  standard  of  decency.  Our  Puritan  Revolution  and  subse- 
quent religious  and  moral  movements  account  for  much,  and  also 
the  freedom  allowed  to  the  English  girl  while  her  French  sister's 
movements  are  closely  supervised.  But  great  writers  have 
established  an  authoritative  tradition,  and  deflected  later  literary 
men  from  the  paths  they  would  have  made  for  themselves. 
Montaigne  was  adored,  humane,  sceptical,  indecent,  Voltaire 
looked  back  to  him,  Anatole  France  is  of  their  lineage.  German 
poetry  having  its  roots  in  folk-song  does  not  lift  its  blossoms 
out  of  popular  reach,  while  English  poets  drawing  on  Spenser, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  haunt  the  confines  of  intelligibility,  and 
sedulously  elude  the  plain  man. 
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The  pressure  of  the  moment  decides  the  force,  the  volume, 
the  direction,  and  the  nature  of  the  flow  of  genius.  During 
Charles  11 's  reign  our  comic  actors  mouthed  elegant  literature 
and  vile  morality ;  to  describe  comedy  in  Victoria's  time  the 
adjectives  may  be  transposed.  Plays  on  the  theme,  love  against 
honour,  spread  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Europe  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  Tatlers  and  Spectators  moved  westward 
into  Holland,  France  and  Germany,  and  southwards  thence,  in 
the  eighteenth.  Sometimes  the  thoughts  of  men  turn  towards 
the  observation  of  society,  as  from  1650  onwards,  till  the  Ency- 
clopaedists a  hundred  years  later  directed  the  desire  of  most 
European  lovers  of  light  towards  freedom,  and  the  favourite 
symbols  and  shibboleths  change  with  the  times,  "  Reason  "  in 
1750,  "  Sentiment  "  in  1770,  "  Passion  "  in  1820,  "  Progress  " 
in  1850,  "  Life  "  in  1910.  The  authors  of  a  nation  respond  to 
political  exigencies ;  since  1870,  for  instance,  French  writers  have 
set  themselves  to  regenerate  France,  to  preach  patriotism  and 
the  training  of  strength  for  war.  Byron  and  Shelley  soared  to 
their  heights  against  the  blast  of  reaction,  when  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  folded  their  pinions,  perched,  and  moulted.  The 
world-sickness  among  German  poets  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  resulted  from  hopes  of  freedom  disappointed 
in  the  re-establishment  of  petty  tyrannies.  To-day  no  one  in 
Western  Europe  can  write  at  length  against  absolute  monarchy, 
it  needs  a  massacre  in  Turkey  or  Russia  to  revive  the  theme  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  spasmodic  sonnet.  The  closer  study  of  the 
moment  accounts  for  almost  aU  the  features  of  a  literary  work, 
since  diction,  treatment,  thought,  emotion,  all  follow  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  Is  this  sentence  possible  except  in  an  eighteenth 
century  writer,  "  Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  a 
pK>lite  composition,  when  they  rise  up  to  superstition  and  intrude 
themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote  from  any  con- 
nection with  religion  !  "  At  certain  times,  too,  particular  types 
of  literature  prevail  in  favour,  now  lyric,  now  tragedy,  now  the 
cultivated  ballad,  now  the  fable;  so  that  the  matter  and  impulse 
that  would  have  produced  a  verse  satire  in  one  age  issue  in  the 
form  of  a  prose  novel  in  another,  in  stiH  another  a  series  of 
sermons. 
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When  all  we  can  separate  that  might  be  common  to  all  men 
of  the  moment  has  been  allowed  for,  we  have  still  to  reckon  up 
the  narrower  environment  peculiar  to  the  writer  himself.  His 
own  birthplace  and  early  surroundings  made  of  Dickens  a  novelist 
of  streets  and  houses,  of  Richard  Jefferies  an  essayist  of  the 
downs  and  fields.  ,  A  youth  must  have  grown  up  in  Wessex  to 
write  of  the  district  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  done,  or  have  brought 
an  unformed  and  loving  mind  to  India  if  he  is  to  receive  such  im- 
pr'essions  as  those  Mr.  Kipling  transmits  to  us.  So  step  by  step 
we  have  reached  the  man  himself.  Parentage  influences  the 
author,  how  and  how  much  we  do  not  know,  but  upbringing 
apparently  influences  him  more — a  futile  remark,  but  yet  the  most 
definite  that  can  be  made.  Coleridges,  Tennysons,  Rossettis, 
Brontes,  Kingsleys,  learned  to  write  as  other  children  learned  to 
speak.  The  very  firm  and  watchful  father  often  reduces  potential 
genius  to  talent,  and  contrariwise,  unkind,  silly,  neglectful,  or 
over-indulgent  parents  counted  for  more  than  a  little  in  forming 
at  least  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Leopardi,  Byron,  Gibbon  and 
Dickens.  Genius  is  not  to  be  driven,  and  will  be  led  only  the 
way  it  wants  to  go.  Memories  of  earliest  days  cling  to  the 
mind,  and  reveal  their  long  latent  working  more  and  more  in  later 
life:  who  can  read  Pater's  Child  in  the  House,  or  Cowper's  lines 
on  his  mother's  portrait  without  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  love 
in  the  home,  and  who  can  doubt  that  the  serenity  of  Montaigne 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  owes  much  to  the  tender  fathers  who 
waked  the  one  with  music,  or  would  kiss  the  other  over  the  heart 
with  prayer  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  take  possession  there. 
The  manner  of  education  or  the  lack  of  it  makes  itself  visible, 
in  the  seminary  polish  of  Racine,  Newman  and  Renan,  in  the 
Roman  hardness  and  consistency  of  Ben  Jonson's  style,  in  the 
Biblical  and  plain  language  of  Bunyan.  That  later  education, 
the  criticism  and  ceaseless  grinding  and  testing  of  zealous  friends 
has  its  share  in  the  perfecting  of  a  writer,  the  proof  for"  ever 
resting  on  the  aUiances  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  of  Boileau,  Molifere, 
Racine,  La  Fontaine,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  The  genius  absorbs  the  ideas  and  even  the  inspiration 
of  his  friends,   and  stamps  a  coinage  of  borrowed  bullion  with 
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his  own  image  and  superscription.  Without  the  devotion  of 
patrons  and  comrades  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  sisters  and  wives, 
we  could  not  have  gathered  much  from  Wordsworth,  Addison, 
and  Francis  Thompson,  while,  alas,  who  knows  how  many  besides 
Chattertwi  and  Kleist  have  perished  from  want  of  protection  and 
favour. 

Personal  history  necessarily  effects  its  modifications  of  the 
writer's  work,  Dante's  banishment  and  wanderings  explaining 
his  bitterness  and  longing,  Balzac's  struggle  against  debt,  the 
endless  yet  interesting  financial  statements  and  negotiations  in 
his  novels,  Goethe's  early  wildness  and  later  responsibility  and 
entire  success  so  much  in  his  change  from  romantic  pessimism 
to  classic  optimism,  while  a  public  pension  has  relieved  some 
poets  from  anxiety  for  their  own  future  and  reassured  them  as 
to  the  righteous  government  of  the  Universe.  Little  did  a  cer- 
tain dry  and  circumspect  French  schoolmaster  dream  how  he  was 
to  reappear  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  novels  glorified  and  adorable. 
Even  the  physique  of  a  writer  must  be  known,  to  estimate  and 
understand  his  books.  Ben  Jonson's  brutality  was  backed  by  a 
trenchant  sword,  and  Samuel  Johnson's  plain  speaking  by  an 
oaken  cudgel  or,  on  occasion,  a  folio.  If  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  Leopardi's  despairing  view  of  human  life,  we  may  re- 
member that  he  suffered  from  almost  every  human  ill,  and  never 
enjoyed  a  brisk  walk  or  a  square  meal.  Byron's  lameness  made 
a  vain  man  sarcastic,  Scott's  a  good  man  sympathetic.  It  is  a 
sad  thought  that  so  many  great  writers  have  been  weaklings,  or 
the  prey  of  vices,  or  died  insane,  and  that  so  few  have  left  behind 
them  a  worthy  progeny  :  genius  bursts  into  bloom  and  the  plant 
dies. 

As  to  the  elements  which  analysis  discovers  in  a  book,  we 
can  distinguish  the  matter  of  fact,  the  thought  and  reasoning, 
the  emotion,  the  imagination,  and  the  structure  and  form,  these 
being  arranged  in  the  nearest  ascending  order  of  artistic  value. 
The  first  is  external  to  the  artist,  his  raw  material,  ships  and 
meadows,  coronations  and  bankruptcies,  illness  and  affluence, 
faces  and  houses.  Here  literature  stands  near  to  painting,  and 
some  writers  have  done  little  more  than  note  in  graphic  words 
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their  sensuous  impressions.  Thought  and  reasoning  appear  in 
the  main  idea  or  purpose  of  the  book,  as  in  Faust,  where  the 
Lord  tells  the  angels  and  Mephistopheles  that  as  long  as  man 
lives  on  earth  it  is  permitted  to  the  devils  to  tempt  him, 
but  that  evil  spirits  are  but  the  tools  of  God,  that  man  must  err, 
but  that  the  good  man  is  ever  conscious  of  the  right  way,  and 
the  very  unrest  that  sends  him  astray  brings  him  home  at  last. 
This  thesis  is  stated  in  many  ways,  and  other  ideas  related  and 
dependent  or  contrasted  catch  the  eye  as  it  glances  along  the 
lines.  The  best  in  life  and  the  means  of  grasping  it  connects 
with  the  strivings  of  Faust  and  the  dual  nature  of  man,  spirit  and 
flesh,  and  also  with  scenes  of  learning,  drinking,  magic,  love, 
and  observations  on  these  subjects.  The  first  part  of  Faust  con- 
tains the  chosen  reflections  of  thirty-five  years,  and  hundreds  of 
lines  are  memorable  merely  as  wisdom  or  revelation  of  various 
views  on  life.  The  element  of  thought,  however,  may  be  very 
slight  in  a  book  even  of  considerable  merit,  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  for  example  and  most  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prose.  A 
writer's  theory  of  literary  form  may  control  his  thoughts  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  denies  himself  the  pleasure  of  introducing  his 
own  notions.  Outside  his  novels  Stevenson  showed  all  a  Scotch- 
man's bent  towards  preaching,  but  Kidnapped,  searched  for 
generalisations  and  ideas,  would  yield  the  scantiest  gleaning. 

Emotion  may  constitute  the  main  element  in  the  work,  as 
in  Emily  Bronte's  Wuthering  Heights,  and  with  Byron, 
Sterne,  Rousseau  and  the  youthful  Goethe,  and  authors  who 
rapidly  attain  popularity  usually  owe  it  to  a  strong  emotional 
quality  in  their  books.  Emotion  speaks  to  emotion,  and  a 
warmth  of  indignant  or  enthusiastic  feeling  aroused  in  the  reader 
proves  its  cause,  emotion  in  the  writer.  Thus  in  Gibbon,  his 
passion  for  the  subject  reveals  itself,  how,  one  can  scarely  tell 
but  one  does  feel.  Such  a  intellectual  emotion  must  be  counted 
to  the  element  of  thought  as  well,  indeed  with  Matthew  Arnold, 
with  SchiUer  in  his  philosophical  lyrics,  with  Newman,  their  dis- 
entanglement is  impossible,  thought  and  emotion  are  warp  and 
woof,  nay,  every  thread  is  spun  by  both.  The  idea  of  form  even 
may  appear  as  an  emotion :  one  reads  through  Gautier's  Emaux 
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et  Cam^es,  poem  after  poem  without  mind  or  heart  in  them, 
except  that  somehow  they  cause  the  glow  of  pleasure,  and  then 
the  last  poem  on  Art — *'  All  passes:  only  solid  art  has  eternity: 
the  bust  survives  the  city,  and  the  austere  medallion  found  in  the 
soil  by  a  ploughman  reveals  an  emperor.  The  gods  themselves 
die,  but  sovereign  verses  remain,  stronger  than  bronze."  In 
those  lines  there  beats  the  pulse  of  genuine  feeling. 

What  distinguishes  literature,  belles  letires,  from  books 
which  are  not  literature,  and  to  a  certain  extent  differentiates 
typical  poetry  from  typical  prose,  is  imagination.  Under  the 
synthesising  influence  of  emotional  conception,  the  writer  finds 
that  all  the  skeleton  or  scattered  parts  of  a  composition  in  the 
planning,  gain  life  and  meaning.  Incidents  occur  to  him,  diffi- 
culties of  construction  suddenly  solve  themselves,  the  subject 
assumes  the  structure  and  powers  of  an  organism,  and  attracts  to 
itself  material  which  it  assimilates  to  its  own  nature  and  yet 
imbues  with  new  life. 

The  old  technical  name  given  to  this  faculty  in  a  writer  is 
invention.  It  amounts  in  some  writers  to  vision  and  audition 
of  the  events  imagined,  and  rises  to  the  greatest  heights  in  Shake- 
speare as  illumination  of  inmost  life  by  a  vivifying  light.  Macbeth 
for  example,  as  a  sustained  effort  of  imaginative  genius  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  abstract  ideas  of  murder,  evil,  guilt, 
treachery,  retribution,  take  form  for  our  senses  as  gore,  daggers, 
night,  the  cries  of  owl  and  wolf,  witches,  spectres,  "  the  smell 
of  the  blood  still,"  a  moving  wood.  De  Quincey  has  described  for 
us  the  fantastic  succession  of  emotions  and  pictures  that  flooded 
his  mind  in  opium  dreams.  When  the  forms  which  thoughts  take 
have  deep  affinities  with  the  ideas,  lead  to  enriched  thought,  stimu- 
late emotion,  and  impress  one  of  their  truth,  we  call  this  imagi- 
nation. When  the  likenesses  between  idea  and  image,  or  between 
one  natural  appearance  and  another  are  superficial,  amusing,  and 
the  mere  play  of  the  mind,  we  name  this  fancy.  Tennyson's 
Northern  Farmer  gives  a  convincing  picture  of  the  man,  his 
character,  his  morality,  his  outlook  upon  life,  all  expressed  in 
such  talk  of  horses  and  ale,  parson  and  property,  as  shows  the 
hard  coarse  grain  of  the  whole  individual   and  makes  him  live 
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befoie  us.  On  the  other  hand  his  May  Queen,  a  mere  creation 
of  fancy,  shows  us  nothing  at  all  but  the  flora  of  South  Lincoln- 
shire. Imagination  and  humour  have  been  related  as  emotional, 
while  wit  and  fancy  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  intellectual 
element. 

Finally  the  structure  of  a  book  or  of  a  single  essay  or  poem 
depends  on  the  conception.  The  subject,  developed  as  we  said, 
like  an  organism,  into  its  fulness  and  proportion,  with  its  life 
flowing  through  every  member,  and  every  member  serving  the  life 
of  the  whole,  is  the  ideal  of  structure,  that  there  should  be  no 
sentence  in  a  speech  nor  paragraph  in  a  novel  without  its  bearing 
on  the  whole  work,  no  purposeless  fooling  in  a  comedy,  no  emotion 
or  image  in  a  lyric  that  can  bias  or  check  the  sheer  soar  of  the 
cry  of  anguish  or  aspiration.  It  is  conception  that  makes  art ;  the 
grip  on  inspiration  that  forces  its  issue  into  form,  the  wrestling 
that  will  not  let  the  heavenly  visitant  go  until  the  work  is  blest. 
And  all  we  have  said  about  matter  and  thought,  emotion, 
imagination,  and  structure,  resolves  itself  into  that  one  word. 
Except  for  a  critical  momentary  scrutiny,  no  separation  of  these 
elements  is  possible,  since  imagination  shapes  the  matter  of  fact 
into  structure,  and  thought  is  imbued  with  emotion.  It  is  another 
way  of  putting  the  same  idea  if  we  say  that  the  artist  does  but 
make  visible  that  structure  which  the  imagination  detects  latent 
in  the  matter  of  fact,  and  follows  its  main  lines,  allowing  orna- 
ment to  effloresce  from  them.  That  perfect  connection  of  all  parts 
and  final  polish  of  the  work  in  which  every  phrase  best  expresses 
the  author's  thought  and  feeling  and  conduces  to  the  total 
artistic  effect — we  call  style.  Again  we  must  declare  that  after  all 
analysis  can  do,  we  return  to  contemplate  the  whole  in  its  unity 
and  uniqueness  of  expression,  that  is  the  picture,  that  is  the 
statue,  that  is  the  fabric,  not  these  shreds  and  clips  and  flakes 
of  paint.  As  the  Platonists  thought  the  world  an  expression  of 
the  Divine  Idea,  so  we  recognise  in  a  work  of  literary  art  the  form 
of  the  artist's  Ideal  Conception. 

Among  all  the  ways  of  interpreting  life  used  by  literary  men, 
we  are  bound  by  the  traditions  of  nineteenth  century  criticism  to 
notice  three,  the  classic,  the  romantic,  and  the  realistic.       This 
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question,  though  mainly  historical,  has  a  reality  for  our  exami- 
nation of  literature  as  art,  and  must  be  discussed  here.  From  the 
Renaissance  onwards,  European  authors  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Middle  Ages  and  imitated  as  closely  as  was  possible  for  them, 
Classic  models,  especially  the  narrative  and  other  amatory  poems 
of  Ovid,  the  pastoral  and  epic  of  Virgil,  the  comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,  the  lyric  verse  of  Horace,  Seneca's  tragedies,  the 
prose  eloquence  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Livy,  and  as  Greek 
studies  progressed,  besides  Plutarch,  Homer,  Euripides,  Plato. 
From  the  practice  of  these  masters  and  their  ancient  critics,  Aris- 
totle, Horace,  and  Quintilian,  codes  of  precedents  and  precepts,  as 
that  poetry  should  teach  and  please, figures  of  speech  must  be  used, 
repetition  is  to  be  shunned,  were  drawn  up  by  Scaliger  and  Vida 
for  example,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  held  sway  among  the 
well-educated  writers  of  Western  Europe  from  1550  to  1800  or 
thereabouts.  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
many  treatises  in  verse  and  prose  directing  and  explaining  liter- 
ary composition.  Works  which  did  not  conform  to  these  rules 
incurred  the  sneers  of  the  judicious,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  for  in- 
stance condemning  the  freedom  of  early  Elizabethan  drama. 
Not  that  for  two  hundred  years  literary  criticism  stood  still ; 
the  rules  gradually  became  fixed  towards  1700  and  gradually  re- 
laxed afterwards.  But  there  was  ever  conflict  between  the  critics 
and  the  public,  the  critics  and  the  writers,  and  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  many  works,  most  of  Corneille's  and  Dryden's, 
appeared  with  a  preface  explanatory,  apologetic,  conciliatory,  in 
which  the  writer  attempted  to  justify  his  practice  before  the 
hanging  judge  for  the  theory.  Just  before  1700  in  France  and 
England,  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  authors  of  the  preceding 
half-century  were  equal  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ignominiously 
failed,  as  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books  describes,  the  rapier 
splintering  against  the  armour  of  hoplite  and  legionary.  But 
from  1760  revolt  gathered  head  and  menaced  authority.  It  was 
reiterated  that  the  great  Classic  authors  had  exceeded  the  limits 
of  the  rules  in  all  directions,  that  certain  men  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  later,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Calderon,  Corn- 
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eille,  Moliere,  never  knew  the  rules,  or  disregarded  them,  or 
groaned  in  their  clutches,  yet  loomed  ever  greater  and  greater 
as  time  went  on  in  their  national  literatures.  It  was  declared 
that  the  rules  were  mere  fetters  and  negative  commandments, 
for  two  hundred  years  of  imitation  had  not  produced  work  so 
sublime  as  that  of  the  original  Greeks  or  those  great  unruled  men 
already  mentioned.  Scholars  revived   the  languages  and  the 

antiquities  of  mediaeval  times,  and  with  them  the  atmosphere  of 
religion  and  romance  in  which  they  arose.     Writers  urged  their 
claims  to  free  choice  of  subject,   treatment  and  vocabulary,   for 
example,  to  the  use  of  folk-song,    folk-speech,     and    folk-super- 
stition in  literature.       The  mountains  and  forests,   neglected  in 
past  centuries,  were  found  to  be  full  of  poetry  and  to  echo  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul.     Religious  faith  and  mysticism  protested 
against  the  formulae  of  eighteenth  century  rationalism,   and  the 
individual  struggled  against  social  and  conventional  restrictions. 
But  so  true  was  the  veneration  paid    to    the    illustrious    Classic 
names  that  the  revolt  did  not  assail  them  but  their  imitators  and 
traducers,   the  neo — ,   the  pseudo-classics,   Racine  and  Pope,  for 
instance,  and  especially  the  critics,  makers  and  appliers  of  gyves. 
As  these  men  had  repeated  the  words  law,  measure,  reason,  unityf 
simplicity,    truth,   the  rebels    shouted   for   freedom,    imagination, 
passion,    mystery.        Modiaival   weapons   and   the  cannon  of  the 
French  Revolution  together  shattered  the  gilded  ceremonial  cuirass 
of  the  Renaissance.     Goethe,  Schiller,  Wordsworth,   Hugo,  men 
of  authentic  genius,  broke  the  rules  and  flung  the  fragments  away, 
as  was  thought  about  1840,  for  ever.       But  the  extravagances  of 
some   Romantic  writers,   as  they   called   themselves,    in    France, 
Germany,  and  England,   their  obscurantism,  mawkishness,  rant, 
formlessness,  and  sheer  lunacy,  resulted  in  a  partial  reaction,  so 
that  Goethe  was  moved  to  say  in  1829,  "  What  is  sound  I  call 
classic,   and  unhealthy,   romantic";  and  now,   though  the  rules 
have  lost  their  authority,  law  remains. 
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It  may  be  possible  to  restate  the  whole  question  as  one  of 
different  methods  of  turning  life  into  art.     If  in  regarding  life 
we  keep  a  steady  mind,  in  harmony  with  our  surroundings,  and 
aim  at  reducing  what  we  observe  to  art  form,  at  simplifying  it, 
at  suppressing  its  agitation  to  calm  and  sobriety,  at  separating 
the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  or  the  comic  from  admixture  of  other 
elements,  at  giving  a  few  types  to  represent  myriad  individuals, 
at  selecting  for  expression  a  small  number  of  words  clear  and 
not  vulgar,  and  finally,  at  shedding  on  the  whole  work  a  uniform 
light  of  reason,  we  follow  the  classic  method.     If  we  attempt  to 
nepresent  life  in  all  its  heterogeneity,  in  all  its  colour  and  move- 
ment, all  its  external  glitter  and  gloom,  its  strangeness  and  mys- 
tery, and  its  inner  meaning  and  struggle,  mingling  of  good  and 
bad,  beautiful  and  ugly,  tragic  and  comic,  using  all  words,  and 
casting  on  it  from  our  own  changing  and  clashing  views  a  varying 
illumination,  we  follow  the  romantic  method.         If  we  determine 
to  record  life  as  it  is  without  the  simplification  of  the  first  method 
or  the  concentration  of  the  second,  if  we  decline  to  select  and  inter- 
pret, and  restrain  the  imagination  within  its  narrowest  functions, 
we  follow  the  realistic  method.     There  are  no  pure  classicists  or 
realists,  and  the  great  authors  of  past  and  present  times  have 
always  been  to  a  large  extent  romantic.       To-day    Maeterlinck, 
classic  in  his  calm  and  avoidance  of  the  coarse  and  jarring,   is 
romantic  in  his  mystery,  colour,  strangeness,    and    mingling    of 
moods ;  Mr.  Kipling,  realistic  in  matter,    is    romantic    in    spirit 
and  often  classical  in  form ;     Mr.    Hardy  regards  the  romantic 
pessimism  and  strife  of  his  personages  in  classic  serenity,  and 
detaches  them  against  their  background  with  all  the  skill  of  an 
Athenian   tragic  poet ;      the  realistic  force  and   truth  of  Haupt- 
mann's  plays,  their  romantic  fervour,  lacking  the  measure  and 
balance  of  the  classical  idea,  lack  the  completeness  of  perfected 
works  of  art. 
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St?U. 

In  architecture,  in  costume,  and  in  games  the  word  "style" 
carries  a  meaning  of  definiteness  of  effect,  unity,  arrangement, 
proportion,  and  also  of  correctness  and  finish,  yet  in  literature 
it  has  been  limited  by  some  critics  to  signify  the  merest  acci- 
dentals, the  idiosyncrasies  of  verbalism.  Style  in  letters  may  be 
defined  firstly,  as  that  unity  of  form  given  by  the  harmony  of 
all  parts  with  one  another  and  into  the  whole  work.  It  is  thus 
an  ideal,  the  ideal  of  form  in  literature,  the  perfect  expression 
of  a  conception.  The  next  meaning  of  style  is  that  same  unity 
of  form  when  revealing  the  personality  of  its  author ;  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  combine  the  definitions  and  call  "style"  the  perfect 
expression   of   an   author's   conception. 

Many  men  are  competent  to  write  in  stylish  prose  or  verse 
without  being  more  than  imitators,  but  where  an  author  is 
himself  a  creator  of  "  style,"  he  impresses  its  every  element  with 
his  individuality — the  polish  is  his,  the  arrangement  his,  the 
unity  his ;  more,  with  Gibbon  and  Plato,  for  instance,  the  very 
matter  seems  to  belong  to  the  master.  "Style"  is  the  very 
skin  of  their  thoughts,  with  the  imitators  style  is  a  suit  of 
ready-made  clothes.  But  individuality  has  a  restricted  scope  in 
style.  No  man  can  escape  the  pjossibilities  and  impossibilities 
of  the  language  he  writes  in,  and  of  its  literary  traditions,  though 
Carlyle  attempted  it.  The  Latin  tongue  gave  every  opportunity 
to  the  weighty  and  vigorous  writer  of  history  or  satire,  but 
impeded  the  philosopher,  while  French  allures  to  clearness  and 
grace  in  expression.  Nor  is  it  permitted  to  the  most  indepen- 
dent genius  to  free  himself  entirely  from  the  style  of  the  literary 
type,  comedy  or  lyric,  novel  or  essay.  Even  then,  writing  is 
conditioned  by  the  prevalent  style  of  the  century,  by  contem- 
porary methods  of  treatment,  phraseology,  and  vocabulary ; 
again  by  the  style  imposed  by  environment — high  society,  pea- 
sant life,  academic  circles,  American  upbringing,  Stonyhurst  or 
Oxford — and  yet  again  by  the  author's  own  age,  for  style 
changes  as  yearb  increase.  Allowing  for  all  these  shaping 
influences,  there  remains  a  stamp,  a  tinge,  a  note,  a  something 
by   which   the  author's   individuaiity   reveals   itself.     It  must  be 
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so :  as  no  two  men  can  conceive  a  subject  alike,  so  no  two  men 
could  perfectly  express  their  conceptions  in  the  same  style. 

This  individuality  first  appears  in  the  order  of  thought. 
Commonly  in  works  approaching  scientific  method  one  arranges 
ideas  logically,  either  placing  details  before  the  conclusions 
induced  from  them,  or  stating  principles  and  then  developing 
them  and  offering  examples  in  proof.  But  in  free  composition, 
the  letter  or  essay,  an  author  disposes  his  thoughts  and  links 
them  together  more  cunningly,  avoiding  the  rigid  appearance  of 
system,  perhaps  reproducing  the  actual  order  in  which  his 
notions  came  to  him,  perhaps  opening  with  such  opinions  as 
shall  command  the  assent  and  sympathy  of  his  readers. 
Arrangement  of  ideas  is  distinctly  individual,  it  is  no  veneer, 
orinament  or  surface,  it  is  no  dead  skeleton,  but  of  the  very 
living  structure  and  depth  of  style.  "Is  he  (Johnson)  like  Burke, 
sir,  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent?"  asked  Goldsmith. 
How  subtly  Pater  selected  and  combined  the  thoughts  in  his 
essay  on  "  Style,"  how  profoundly  individual  is  the  omission  of 
easily-furnished  development  and  the  deliberate  wilfulness  of  its 
expatiation  on  Flaubert.  While  Landor  enchains  his  ideas  logic- 
ally and  wishes  us  to  perceive  his  method,  Hazlitt  catches  a 
thought,  twists  it  and  turns  it  and  spins  it  before  us  in  flashes 
and  glints,  and  then  drops  it  to  snatch  another,  Lamb  elabor- 
rately  assumes  the  haphazard  manner  of  conversation.  Mon- 
taigne records  idle  hours  in  the  study,  the. glimpse  into  this  book 
and  that,  generally  with  some  intention  of  finding  something 
but  quite  delighted  with  anything.  The  intellectual  individu- 
ality of  a  writer  betrays  itself  in  the  juxtaposition  of  incom- 
patible ideas  for  humour,  paradox,  or  irony,  and  in  their  com- 
pression into  epigram.  Whether  the  linking  of  ideas  is  shown, 
as  in  Lycidas  with  its  transitions  like  gilded  clasps,  dissimulated, 
or  dispensed  with ;  whether  ideas  press  close  upon  each  other, 
or  are  separated  by  stretches  of  development,  illustration,  and 
preparation ;  whether  the  ideas  are  enough  for  the  words,  too 
many,  or  too  few — all  these  differences  give  to  style  its  indi- 
viduality of  movement. 
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The  second  element  of  style  consists  in  the  treatment  of 
the  ideas,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  whether 
in  statement,  apostrophe,  persuasion,  denunciation,  whether 
in  narration  or  argument.  In  this  variation  of  manners  we 
find  a  specific  note  of  Thackeray's  style,  while  in  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Hardy  the  level  of  description  is  rarely  broken  except 
for     dialogue.  Some     writers     affect     impersonality,      others 

obtrude  their  views  and  prejudices  upon  the  notice,  or  modestly 
remind  the  reader  from  time  to  time  that  the  book  has  an  author. 
In  the  treatment  of  ideas  we  discern  the  flash  of  emotion,  the 
desire  to  convince  or  justify,  inform  or  deride;  the  historian  or 
dramatist  can  no  longer  disguise  moral  or  spiritual  fervour  or 
indifference.  The  predominance  of  imagination  or  common 
sense  in  the  author's  mind  reveals  itself  in  his  employment  of 
figurative  language  or  a  matter-of-fact  style  aiming  at  exactness. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  structure  of  the  largest  rhyth- 
mical and  musical  groups  recognisable  in  prose  or  verse,  the 
paragraph  and  stanza.  The  ample  and  sustained  rhythm  of  the 
Miltonic  blank  verse  period,  the  lift  and  cadence  of  collect  and 
preface  in  the  liturgy,  the  sonorous  repetitions  and  variations 
of  De  Quincey's  paragraphs,  the  vowel-harmonies  of  a  stanza  of 
Keats  or  a  passage  from  Ruskin  become  audible,  each  with  its 
intellectual  and  emotional  apf>eal.  Within  the  paragraph  the 
stylist  arranges  his  sentences,  perhaps  moving  and  lengthening 
to  a  climax,  perhaps  according  to  their  importance  in  sense  and 
sound. 

The  sentences  themselves  may  be  long  or  short,  divided 
towards  the  centre  only  or  into  several  sections,  complex  in 
build  like  those  of  Cicero  and  Burke,  or  naively  coupled  by  con- 
junctions in  the  manner  of  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  Villehar- 
douin,  Bunyan,  and  Richard  Jefferies,  who  even  set  simple  sen- 
tence to  simple  sentence  without  a  link.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  most  English  writers  adopted  the  prose  sentence 
modelled  on  the  couplet  of  satire  and  epigram,  a  sentence  of  two 
ideas  and  two  parts,  balanced  and  antithetical.  Yet  the  indi- 
vidual's voice  spoke  through  it,  rolling  on  in  the  Johnsofiian 
magniloquence  (with  a  pause  for  breath  in  the  middle),  or  laugh- 
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ing  in  ripples  with  Goldsmith.  The  rhythm  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence rests  on  the  shorter  waves  of  its  phrases.  Style  directs 
even  these  smallen  units,  artificial  with  Pat^  and  Stevenson, 
idiomatic  with  Defoe,  Steele,  Cobbett,  and  Saint-Simon,  remem- 
bered from  the  poets  with  Tacitus  and  Lamb,  whose  sentences 
are  musical  with  the  chime  of  Virgilian  and  Shakespearean  echoes 
respectively.  So  far  as  these  elements  of  style  survive  translation 
into  another  language,  though  in  decreasing  strength,  the  order  of 
thought  remaining  the  same,  intact ;  the  treatment  too ;  the 
music,  alas,  suffering  change,   the  idioms  almost  gone. 

Lastly,  the  choice  of  words  lies  not  entirely  but  mainly  with 
the  writer.  Flaubert  believed  that  there  was  always  one  phrase 
and  one  phrase  only  to  express  each  idea.  Not  bald  exactness 
alone  is  required,  however ;  some  writers  indeed  prefer  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  hope  that  some  at  least  of  the  many  shades  of  mean- 
ing they  would  convey  to  the  reader  may  be  rendered  visible  by  a 
word  of  wide  and  hazy  implication.  Vigour,  music,  almost 
every  quality  of  style  discussed  above  may  be  impaired,  and 
some  produced,  by  inept  or  lucky  choice  among  the  words  that 
offer  to  express  the  thought.  Latin  and  polysyllabic,  short  and 
English,  technical  or  general,  elect  or  vulgar,  abstract  formulae 
of  the  intelligence  or  concrete  forms  for  the  eye,  words,  besides 
clothing  the  conception,  whisper  their  user's  education,  tem- 
perament, philosophic  outlook  on  life,  and  his  sheer  whims. 
Their  associations  bind  them  to  politics  or  religion,  morals  or 
millinery,  the  silly  or  the  sublime,  the  esoteric  or  the  common- 
place. How  individual  Browning  was  in  his  free  and  bold  choice 
of  words ;  and  Kipling,  Browning's  heir.  While  the  immense 
vocabulary  of  D'Annunzio,  in  its  terms  of  biology,  arts  and 
crafts,  history,  dialect,  sport,  machinery,  and  religious  psychology, 
reveals  a  boundless  energy,  a  prodigious  versatility,  a  deliberate 
campaign  for  the  mastery  of  life. 

It  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  bad  style  from  styleless- 
ness  and  also  from  mannerism,  the  first  consisting  in  an  exag- 
geration of  the  qualities  of  style,  a  monotonous  grandiloquence, 
a  disproportion  between  the  words  and  the  thought,  the  treatment 
and  the  subject ;  the  second  being  formlessness,  lack  of  care,  of 
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compression,  of  arrangement,  a  deficiency  of  the  artistic  con- 
science ;  the  third  signifying-  trickery  and  copying,  technical 
facility  and  veneer.  To  select  examples  is  an  odious  duty. 
Porson  compared  Gibbon  to  "Mr.  Prig,  the  auctioneer,  whose 
manner  was  so  inimitably  fine  that  he  had  as  much  to  say  on  a 
ribbon  as  on  a  Raphael."  There  is  too  much  style,  often,  in 
Tennyson  and  Horace,  when  some  trivial  thought  or  factitious 
sentiment  is  expressed  with  solemn  grace.  The  longer  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  the  prose  writings  of  Coleridge,  and  the  essays  of 
De  Quincey  exasperate  one  with  queernesses,  repetitions,  lack  of 
plan  and  pith.  A  whole  school  of  poets  has  more  than  once 
perished  from  sheer  license:  the  "  metaphysicals  "  of  the  seven- 
teenth, the  "spasmodTcs"  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  yet  Cowle) 
had  the  soul  of  a  true  poet,  and  Dobell  touches  the  heartstrings 
more  surely  than  his  greater  contemporaries.  We  all  know  the 
imitation  Carlyle,  the  sham  Kipling.  If  the  eighteenth  century 
favoured  the  first  vice,  bad  style,  perhaps  the  second,  styleless- 
ness,  most  abounded  in  the  seventeenth  and  mid-nineteenth,  in 
the  decay  of  mighty  bloom-times  of  romance,  while  to-day  many 
seek  distinguishableness  instead  of  distinction,  outcome  of  the 
heresy  that  style  is  not  an  ideal  of  form  but  a  mere  individuality 
of  expression. 
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"poetry. 

At  certain  times,  perhaps  when  watching  moonrise,  or 
walking  through  the  woodland  in  spring,  or  rejoicing  in  the 
speed  of  horse  or  boat  or  one's  own  limbs,  we  discover  both  in 
ourselves  and  with  external  things  a  perfect  and  various  har- 
mony. So  powerful  then  is  our  feeling  of  a  steadiness  of  joy  at 
the  heart  of  existence,  so  deep  our  praise  of  the  all-upholding 
Might,  that  when  the  moment  of  insight  and  rapture  has  passed, 
we  desire  to  hold  the  glorious  experience  in  some  form  that  shall 
not  fade  with  the  flower  or  tire  with  the  muscles.  Such  form 
must  be  retainable  in  the  mind,  communicable  to  others,  and  yet 
changeless  and  firm  in  its  beauty. 

Again,  some  deed  of  courage  or  wisdom  that  we  hear 
recounted  seems  to  show  that  act  of  woman  or  man  springing 
from  a  deeper  sense  of  the  purpose  of  life  than  we  recognise  in 
our  daily  traffic.  Or  a  crisis  in  our  own  common  round  sharply 
divides  what  is  essential  from  what  is  merely  a  means  to  living. 
The  deepest  needs  of  man,  the  motives  of  the  advance  of 
humanity,  once  perceived,  urge  us  to  declare  our  faith  in  love  and 
self-devotion,  in  free  activity,  in  the  search  for  knowledge,  to 
make   and    sing   a  creed. 

And  again,  the  conception  of  this  living  reality  enters  into 
such  struggles  as  divide  the  man  between  life  and  death, 
energy  and  opposition,  when  the  great  human  impulses  clash,  or 

the  will  conflicts  with  fate.  In  all  cruel  discords  between  spirit 
and  flesh,  between  the  desired  ideal  of  justice  and  love  and  the 
evils  of  the  world,  man  lifts  the  wail  of  the  exile,  the  heart  in 
distress  questions  and  laments,  and  the  poet  who  can  tell  his 
trouble  voices  it  for  all  to  know  and  acknowledge  as  their  own. 

The  praise  of  God,  and  of  Nature  as  the  revelation  of  God, 
the  assertion  of  that  energy  and  that  love  by  which  the  race 
is  preserved,  the  complaint  against  evil  and  deaths — these  are  the 
great  sources  of  poetry  in  hymn,  epos,  love-song,  elegy,  and 
their  consecrated  channel  is  that  of  regularly  rhythmical  speech. 
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Doubtless  they  were  danced  before  they  were  sung,  then 
danced  and  sung,  till  dance  failed  to  express  all  speech  can,  and 
speech  itself  broke  free  from  the  music  of  scales  and  instru- 
ments. Rhythm  sways  everywhere  in  nature  not  only  in  the 
revolving  earth  with  its  changing  weather,  day  and  night,  as 
beheld  by  the  archangels  in  the  prologue  of  Faust,  but  in  the 
wave-march  of  the  sea,  in  sleep  and  waking,  in  the  walk,  the 
breathing  and  the  pulse  of  man,  in  the  very  attention  itself 
which  transforms  the  regular  unrhythmical  ticking  of  a  clock  into 
an  alternation  of  louder  and  softer  beats.  Primitive  man  learned 
to  accompany  his  dance,  his  hammering,  hoeing,  grinding,  and 
milking  with  song,  then  with  words  appropriate  to  what  he  vi^as 
doing,  and  so,  once  uttered,  alive  and  of  magic  potency  to  aid  the 
work.  Poetry  retains  the  regular  rhythm,  the  measure,  metre,  of 
dance  and  labour,  with  the  might  of  magic.  It  stirs  in  us  the  most 
ancient  memories  of  the  race.  Thus  the  hero  Garibaldi,  lying 
wounded  after  Aspromonte,  and  desiring  to  set  forth  to 
himself  the  essence  and  meaning  of  his  miraculous  life  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time-moving  men  and  events,  composed  not  a  his- 
tory but  his  Autobiographical  Poem.  For  poetry,  said  Aristotle, 
is  more  earnest  and  more  philosophical  than  history. 

This  sense  of  the  reality  of  existence  felt  by  the  poet  being 
accompanied  by  deep  excitement  induces  in  him  a  mental  state  of 
imaginative  energy,  when  the  quickening  effect  of  emotion  mani- 
fests itself  in  an  activity  of  consciousness  by  which  mind-images 
associated  with  that  emotion  enter  into  combination  with  one 
another.  The  most  surprising  similarities  and  the  most  striking 
contrasts  arise  in  the  mind  and  assume  the  garb  of  words,  the 
process  being  regulated  throughout  by  the  reason  into  the  con- 
nected whole  which  we  call  a  poem.  As  such,  poetry  is  both  an 
imitation  of  life  and  a  new  creation ;  it  is  formed  from  the  actual 
by  the  poet  desiring  and  foreshaping  the  ideal.  For  no  poet 
doubts  that  the  ultimate  essence  of  reality,  its  final  truth,  is 
represented  by  what  we  call  beauty,  and  that  all  earthly  loveliness 
is  the  manifestation  of  right  and  truth.  The  poetry  in  a  true 
poem,  therefore,  exists  in  every  element — in  the  theme,  in  the 
material,  either  matter  of  fact  or  matter  of  imagination,  in  the 
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form  of  expression,  and  in  the  combination  of  these  elements  into 
a  whole,  of  which  again  each  member  is  shapely  and  tending 
towards  the  complete  poem  whose  perfection  exceeds  and  illu- 
minates the  merits  of  its  parts. 

The   themes  of  poetry  have  been  glanced   at   already :   they 
are  the  essentials  of  life,  God,  righteousness,  joy,  the  earth,  sun 
and  rain,  corn  and  cattle,  birth,  labour,  war,  pain,  love,  death. 
The  nascent  civilisation  which  produced  the  Psalms  gave  in  those 
poems  the  full  range  of  the  necessities  of  the  People  of  Israel. 
The  mind  of   a   Greek   would    recognise   freedom,    truth,    glory, 
justice,   beauty,    thought,   and   mediaeval  and  modern   men   have 
added  dissatisfaction  with  this  world.   Nature  the  restorer,   and 
the  sorrows  and  aspirations  of  the  soul.     Such  situations  as  call 
up  these  themes,  and  especially  those  which  evoke  two  themes 
in  contrast   are  highly    poetical,    the  discord   between   love   and 
death  having  yielded  some  of  the  most  exquisite  verse.     Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  presents   a  rich  store  of    subjects :     Paolo    and 
Francesca,    driven     but    never    driven    apart    in     a    whirlwind, 
Ugolino  embedded  in  the  ice,  Ulysses  in    the    horn    of    flame, 
Arnaut   Daniel  who  weeps   and  goes   singing,     Matilda    in     the 
meadow  of  flowers,  and  at  last  the  immeasurable  incandescence 
of  the  rose  of  biessed  spirits.     Around  the  chosen  theme  under 
the  influence  of  the  conception,  gather  ideas,  and  those  ideas  in 
the  concrete  form  of  images,  mind-pictures,  so  that  the  yearning 
for  a  reign  of  joy  and  peace  takes  shape  in  the  seventh  century 
hymn  as  the  Blessed  City,  fiieedom  is  felt  as  the  breath  of  the 
west  wind  in  Shelley's  ode,  sadness  in  Verlaine's  most  haunting 
lyric  assumes  the  sound  of  sobbing  violins,  the  tolling  bell,  the 
blast   which    harries    the   dead    leaf.     When   Francis    of   Assissi 
made  his  Canticle  of  the  Sun,  he  sang  of  all  creatures.   Earth, 
Air,    Water,    Death,    as   his   brothers    and    sisters    with    human 
tasks  and  affections    and  a  like  worship  of  their  Creator.     The 
vivifying  touch  of  poetry  gives  motion,  colour,   and  perfume  to 
the  most  abstract  ideas : — 

Stay  is  heat's  cradle,  it  is  rocked  therein, 
And  by  check's  hand  is  burnished  into  light, 
and  the  visicMi  of  the  poet  beholds  through  all  appearances  the 
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central  being  of  life,  seeing  the  earth  as  the  garment  of  God. 
Here  lies  the  intense  seriousness  of  poetry,  in  the  moral  elevation 
of  a  joyous  and  piercing  gaze  into  the  mysteries,  in  its  converse 
with  virtue,  the  present  support  of  human  society,  and  beauty  the 
concrete  symbol  of  freedom  and  harmony,  the  virtue  that  is  to 
be.  Poetry  does  not  give  rules  of  conduct  or  argue  out  the  duty 
of  men  to  be  good,  but  revealing  the  nature  of  existence  helps 
us  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  ideal,  and  presenting  what  is 
right  as  lovely  allures  us  to  follow  it.  The  isolation  of  beauty 
is  on  the  high  place  of  meditation. 

First  in  the  form  of  expression  we  will  consider  the  actual 
words  used  by  the  poet.  He  exercises  a  power  of  renewing  the 
language  in  which  he  writes,  of  enlarging  the  scope  and  sugges- 
tiveness  of  words  by  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  ideas  which 
they  clothe.  Whereas  in  conversation  words,  from  their  over- 
use, their  recurrence  in  the  same  phrases,  and  their  association 
with  the  most  commonplace  and  joyless  business,  become  dull ; 
in  poetry  they  gain  lustre  in  their  new  setting,  and  sparkle  in 
the  light  of  splendid  truths.  Not  only  does  the  poet  snatch  words 
from  the  lips  of  men  and  women  around  him,  but  he  inherits 
from  the  honoured  masters  of  his  craft  old  words  which  have 
vanished  from  common  speech.  The  very  language  of  poetry  is 
older  than  that  of  prose,  and  in  early  times  the  obscure  words 
retained  in  dirge  and  charm  were  accounted  divine,  of  the  par- 
lance of  the  gods.  This  union  of  the  colloquial  and  the  archaic, 
marking  the  interpenetration  of  the  venerable  and  the  familiar,  the 
past  and  the  present  in  human  life,  heightens  the  suggestiveness 
and  universality  of  poetry.  The  sonorous  words,  the  words  of 
noble,  pathetic,  intimate  associations  naturally  belong  to  verse, 
and  poetry  prefers  to  abstract  terms  such  words  as  give  an 
instantaneous  recollection  of  sight,  scent,  or  sound.  Each  type 
of  poetry  has  its  appropriate  diction :  epic  employing  grand, 
direct,  ancient  words ;  lyric,  those  sweet  and  simple ;  satire, 
those  harsh  and  contemporary. 

The  basis  of  versification  is  rhythm,  but  a  repeated  pattern, 
a  succession  of  grouped  long  and  short  or  strong  and  weak 
syllables,  comes  to  be  set  up  by  the  danced  or  musical  accompani- 
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ment  to  the  words.  Rhythm  is  the  general  swing  and  rise  and 
fall  of  speech  which  takes  in  poetry  the  regularised  form  of 
metre,  in  English,  German,  and  Italian  a  constant  succession  of 
strongly  and  weakly  accented  syllables.  This  metrical  march 
of  the  line  is  interrupted  by  a  caesura  or  pause  found  about  the 
middle  of  the  verse,  or  perhaps  it  is  broken  into  three  parts  by 
two  interior  pauses.  The  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  poets  who 
imitated  them,  regulated  the  flow  of  verse  by  alternations  of 
musically  long  and  short  syllables ;  that  is,  by  quantity.  Quantity 
is  discernible  in  accentual  verse  also,  and  keeps  an  underburden  to 
the  metrical  melody.  When  strong  accent  and  syllabic  length, 
weak  and  shortness,  coincide,  the  movement  of  the  verse  becomes 
too  marked,  they  may  clash  so  that  the  line  halts,  sometimes 
their  varying  agreement  and  difference  make  incalculable  music. 
Other  aids  to  the  melody  of  verse  are  the  consonants  employed, 
l,r,n,  giving  liquidity,  t,p,d,  distinctiveness,  and  so  forth.  Alli- 
teration strengthens  and  speeds  the  line.  Effects  of  tone  obtained 
from  the  collocat'on  and  alternation  of  vowel  sounds  have  been 
much  sought  after  by  some  poets,  especially  Tennyson,  in  the 
Lotus  Eaters  for  example,  with  its  repetitions  of  e  and  o. 
Rhyme  grants  the  charm  of  echo  to  the  lines,  it  lends  point  and 
polish,  it  clings  to  the  memory.  Nor  is  it  a  barrier  to  the  poet's 
thought  but  an  aid,  calling  up  images  into  the  mind  as  the  com- 
poser hesitates  for  words,  and  impeding  the  logical  sequence  of 
thought  while  allowing  fuller  play  to  fancy  and  intuition.  Yet 
even  in  an  accentual  language  rhyme  is  not  a  necessity,  as  Heine's 
North  Sea  Cyde,  many  of  Goethe's  finest  bursts  of  poetry, 
and  such  masterpieces  in  English  and  Italian  as  Foscolo's 
Sepolcri,  and  Tennyson's  Tear«\,  idle  tears,  prove,  till  one 
even  lapses  for  a  moment  into  sectarianism  and  doubts  its  beauty. 
The  music  of  poetry  resembles  that  of  wind  and  rain,  the  sea, 
the  birds ;  it  streams  from  the  elements,  and  in  its  pause  and  gush 
there  thrills  a  natural  freedom. 

The  external  world  is  no  harmony,  nor  is  the  soul,  but  in 
the  soul  there  lurks  a  thirst  for  harmony,  and  to  this  craving 
the  fluid  melody  of  verse  ministers.  And  lastly,  when  the  intense 
conception  has  fused  theme  and  ideas  and  form  into  unity,  there 
emanates  from  the  verses  an  indefinable  charm,  a  suggestion  of 
depths  alike  in  the  soul  and  in  existence  as  yet  uncharted  and 
unnamed. 
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Such  poetry  as  is  neither  the  expression  of  the  poet's  own 
feelings  nor  the  accompaniment  of  visible  dramatic  action  but 
narrates  past  events  is  known  as  epic.  In  English,  however,  the 
word  is  seldom  used  except  for  the  most  important  type  of  the 
class,  and  we  wiU  first  discuss  the  serious  heroic  poem  or  epos, 
using  for  the  lesser  narrative  kinds  the  names  romance,  legend, 
fable  and  so  on.  The  epic  then  is  a  narrative  poem  describing 
in  great  language  and  on  a  great  scale  some  great  action  of  a 
great  hero.  So  much  is  true  of  every  well-conceived  epic.  But 
in  considering  the  essential  natune  of  this  imposing  form  of 
poetry  it  is  necessary  to  divide  what  have  been  called  original 
works  from  those  avowedly  imitated,  secondary  and  artificial.  In 
the  former  class,  avoiding  Indian,  Persian,  Finnish  and  other 
epics  of  outlandish  peoples,  obscure  though  alluring  relics  of 
Celtic  heroic  poetry,  and  much  mediaeval  German  material,  we 
will  consider  the  primitive  Greek  epics,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
the  Song  of  Roland  and  other  early  French  works,  Beowulf  and 
some  fragments  or  traces  of  earliest  German  epos,  and  the  later 
German  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs.  These  poems  were  not  ad- 
dressed to  a  reading  public,  but  were  recited  to  the  illiterate.  In 
the  second  class  are  placed  epics  modelled  on  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as  the  story  of  the  Argonauts  written  about  200  B.C., 
by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  for  the  Alexandrian  literary  world,  the 
^neid  of  Virgil  composed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  for  Roman 
society,  and  followed  by  later  Latin  works ;  and  then,  after  the 
Renaissance,  still  more  artificial  works  composed  by  men  who 
made  little  or  no  distinction  between  the  authority  of  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  or  -^^fineid,  and  much  preferred  the  last, — the  Jerusalem 
of  Tasso  in  Italian,  in  Portuguese  the  Lusiads  of  Camoens, 
Paradise  Lost  in  English,  and  many  French  works  of  vary- 
ing demerits.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be  well  to  state  in  what 
sense  the  word  original  is  used.  Paradoxically,  it  is  the  artifi- 
cial epics  that  are  original  in  being  the  work  of  individuals ;  for 
we  know  who  wrote  Paradise  Regained  and  it  has  the  stamp 
of  Milton  in  conception  and  execution,  while  not  one  original  epic 
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is  in  its  original  fornn,  nor  do  we  know  who  composed  it.  Re- 
search into  the  poems  called  "  Homeric  "  has  shown  that  thetr 
language  is  highly  artificial,  a  mixturte  of  forms  belonging  to 
various  dialects  and  different  dates,  that  the  historical  matter 
is  a  combination  of  details  of  personages,  places  and  times  quite 
distant  and  otherwise  in  reality,  that  the  manners  of  the  heroes 
are  sometimes  those  of  remote  antiquity  and  sometimes  those  of 
a  much  later  age;  in  short,  that  these  two  epics,  particularly  the 
Iliad,  have  been  rehandled,  edited  and  added  to,  so  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  original  only  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  find  their 
earlier  forms,  and  that  they  were  apparently  not  borrowed  from 
foreign  models  but  are  genuine  natural  growths  of  the  Greek 
genius.  The  Nibejlungen  Lied  is  separated  from  the  events  which 
gave  its  historical  background  by  some  seven  centuries,  and  is 
an  Austrian  version  of  a  tale  about  Burgundians  and  Huns  and 
Groths,  besides  containing  mythic  elements  of  far  greater  anti- 
quity ;  and  investigation  show  s  traces  of  the  actions,  motives, 
customs,  religions,  dress  and  literary  methods  of  the  intervening 
ages,  countries,  and  peoples.  As  Roland  fell  in  778,  and  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  is  of  the  eleventh  century,  some  three 
hundred  years  at  most  separate  the  historical  event  from  the 
extant  poem.  Even  then  the  Basques,  who  really  did  destroy 
Roland  and  his  men,  have  been  changed  into  Saracens,  a  traitor 
has  been  invented  to  explain  the  misfortune,  while  legendary  and 
romantic  elements  of  an  utterly  fictitious  nature  abound.  Still 
the  poem  is  derived  from  one  undoubted  historical  event,  has  not 
changed  the  place  or  the  chief  personages,  and  is  a  true  work  of 
French  national  impetus.  The  Beowulf,  the  only  complete  sur- 
viving Old  English  epic,  is  of  greater  antiquity,  contained  in  an 
MS.  of  the  tenth  century  and  composed  in  the  main  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh,  while  its  historical  background,  as 
far  as  we  can  tell,  is  of  the  sixth.  Though  written 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  it  describes  the  deeds  of  a  South  Swedish  prince 
in  his  own  land  and  the  Danish  archipelago ;  it  is  Christian,  but 
retains  the  imprint  of  its  orginal  paganism,  and  is  permeated 
with  legend  and  nature  myths. 
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The  original  of  these  epics  is  the  epic  lay,  not  a  lyric  poem 
though  touched  with  lyrical  abruptness  and  having  repetitions  or 
a  refrain,  but  an  epic  narration  chanted  to  celebrate  a  great  ex- 
ploit.    By  a  gradual  and  long-continued  development  from  within, 
and  a  process  of  addition  from  without  of  other  lays,  either  as 
episodes  in  the  main  story  or  as  sequels,  and  of  tribal  and  family 
traditions,  the  original  lay  became  an  epic  poem.         It    is    im- 
possible to  draw  a  line  between  the  lay  and  the  epos,  unless  we 
may  say  that  the  epos  contains  episodes  and  the  lay  does  not. 
There  is  the  tenth  century  Latin  rendering  of  a  Germanic  lay  des- 
cribing the  fight  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine  in  the  Vosges  against 
Gunther,  King  of  the  Frtanks,  and  Hagen,  with  their  men.     The 
substance  is  this  :  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  threatens  the  Rhine 
princes  with  war,  but  takes  as  hostages  for  peace,  Waltharius, 
the  Aquitanian   heir,     Hiltgunt,     a     Burgundian     princess,     and 
Hagano    a  noble  Frank.       These  young  people  are  honourably 
nurtured   at  Attila 's  court     till    Hagano   escapes   and  returns   to 
his  own  land.     Soon  after,  Waltharius  and  Hiltgunt  the  betrothed 
lovers,    run   away  with  much   treasure.        As     they     enter    King 
Guntharius'    territory   he   hears   of   the  gold,    and   determines  to 
seize  it.     Taking  Hagano,  very  much  against  that  warrior's  will, 
and   eleven   other  champions,   Guntharius     attacks    the    fugitive 
prince.    Waltharius  stands  in  a  narrow  place  and  slays  the  eleven 
one  by  one,  Hagano  and  Guntharius  looking  on.     Then  the  king 
and  his   sulky   retainer  draw  off,  but  next  day   attack  the  hero 
and    heroine     who    have    ridden    on.        The   three    are    seriously 
wounded,  become  reconciled,  and  feast  together  with  rough  jests, 
while  the  lady  binds  up  their  wounds  and  fills  the  goblet.     With 
sweetheart  and    treasure    the    Aquitanian    journeys    homewards, 
marries    Hiltgunt,    and   reigns   gloriously   for   thirty   years.     The 
story  occupies  1452  lines,  and  has  complete  unity.     Just  so  the 
Song  of  Roland,   in   4002  lines,   describes  one  great  action  with 
its  cause  and  result,  the  negotiations  between  Charlemagne  and 
the    Saracen   king   Marsile     with    Gandon's    treachery,    the   des- 
truction of  Roland  with  the  rearguard  by  the  pagans,   and  the 
vengeance  taken  by  Charlemagne  on  the  Saracens  and  the  traitor. 
Plainly  it  is  one  lay  that  has  grown.     Beowulf,  of  3183  lines,  tells 
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the  story  of  the  hero's  youth,  his  fight  with  the  water  demons,  his 
death  fifty  years  later  in  a  fight  with  a  dragon,  and  his  solemn 
funeral.  Many  other  stories  and  events  of  his  Ife  are  alluded  to 
and  summarised  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  which,  describing  those 
two  actions  of  the  hero's  life  in  which  he  appears  as  the  slayer 
of  monsters,  has  thus  a  unity  of  theme  and  person,  but  none  of 
action.  The  Nibelungen  Lied  of  nearly  10,000  lines  divides  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  first  telling  how  Siegfried  and  Gunther  won 
their  brides  Kriemhild  and  Brunhild,  and  how  jealousy  between 
the  women  led  to  Siegfried's  murder ;  the  second  telling  how 
Kriemhild  married  Etzel  (Attila)  King  of  the  Huns,  and  entioed 
her  first  husband's  murderers  to  visit  her,  to  their  ruin  and  her 
own.  All  manner  of  devices  are  employed  to  fill  out  the  first 
part,  but  the  second  shows  a  majestically  regular  evolution  of 
the  action.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  subject  of  Achilles' 
wrath  and  Odysseus'  return  are  enlarged  by  episodes  and  adven- 
tures and  summaries  of  other  lays  to  about  16,000  and  12,000  lines 
respectively,  generation  on  generation  of  poets  having  added 
their  precious  bits  of  national  or  family  tradition,  and  the  world  of 
mortals  being  regulated  by  a  race  of  gods  whose  doings  fill  a 
great  part  of  the  story. 

Epic  arises  during  and  after  ages  of  great  adventures, 
national  migrations,  fusions  and  conflicts  of  races.  It  may  be 
that  a  nation  comes  to  the  proud  consciousness  of  itself,  and 
adopts  certain  lays  whose  heroes  show  racial  characteristics  in 
the  highest  degree,  as  the  Hellenes  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  and 
prowess  of  Achilles  and  the  indefatigable  skill  and  endurance  of 
Odysseus,  and  as  the  French  admired  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 
Roland.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  great  group  of  kindred  peoples 
enjoys  the  relation  of  the  exploits  of  heroes  belonging  to  any  of 
the  connected  nations,  as  among  the  Germanic  peoples  tales  of 
Gunther  the  Burgundian,  Weland  the  Swede,  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth,  and  Sigemund,  Sigurd,  or  Siegfried  the  Low  German 
dragon-slayer,  were  known  in  all  lands.  And  as  the  epic  lay  is  the 
immediate  product  of  a  heroic  age  (we  possess  the  Old  English  lay 
of  the  death  of  Byrhtnoth  who  led  the  East  Anglian  levy  against 
the  Danes  at  Maldon  in  993),  so  the  epic  poem  is  the  record  and 
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picture  of  that  state  of  society,  in  which  great  chiefs  headed 
bodies  of  warriors  devoted  to  them,  and  yielded  more  or  less  alle- 
giance to  a  king,  where  personal  pro.vess  and  skill  in  manly  arts 
and  sports,  practical  wisdom,  patriotism,  honour  and  munificence 
were  the  most  admired  qualities.  The  epic  celebrates  the  deeds 
of  heroes,  and  was  composed  for  the  hall  where  king  or  chief  sat 
with  his  native-born  warriors  around  him.  It  was  not  of  and  for 
the  people — it  is  poetry  for  a  caste — nor  for  lords  and  ladles  only, 
it  lacks  gallantry  and  sentiment  and  the  part  of  women  in  it 
is  but  small,  honourable  and  domestic ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
draws  away  from  its  origins  and  loses  its  purity,  its  close  relation 
with  the  chief,  his  family  and  his  retainers  becomes  obscured. 
It  is  not  court  poetry — the  chieftain,  not  the  king,  is  hero. 
Pitched  battles  and  raids  and  single  combats,  struggles  with  foes 
not  human,  sailing  of  boats,  riding  of  horses,  great  feats  of  swim- 
ming and  lifting  stones  and  hewing  foes  asunder,  paralysing 
blows  or  grips  with  the  hand,  burning  of  cities  and  halls,  tremend- 
ous shouting  and  blowing  of  horns,  mighty  eating  and  drinking, 
embassies,  councils,  sacrifices,  burials,  vigorous  boasting,  gibing, 
and  laughter,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  robust  humour 
such  as  the  bluff  companions  would  appreciate — such  are  the  events 
of  epic.  The  characters  are  of  equal  value  with  the  great  events, 
or  superior  to  them ;  often  indeed  it  is  the  event  which 
borrows  its  grandeur  from  the  men  who  enact  it.  Epic  character 
is  simple  and  nobJe  like  the  hero  in  real  life,  Blucher,  Gordon, 
Garibaldi,  Lee,  Nogi.  Even  the  worse  men  are  imposing  figures. 
Agamemnon,  though  greedy  and  unjust,  is  a  mighty  man  of 
valour,  a  keeper  of  the  sworn  oath,  a  wise  king,  and  a  good 
brother.  Ganelon  the  traitor  possesses  courage,  sagacity,  and 
noble  bearing.  Nor  are  the  characters  all  of  the  same  pattern, 
but  each  has  his  own  excellences,  specific  qualities  which  the  poet 
was  bound  to  retain.  Achilles  is  proud  and  wrathful,  swift  and 
beautiful ;  Ajax  grim  and  unyielding  and  thought  stupid ;  Ulysses 
cunning,  a  peerless  orator  endlessly  versatile,  more  agile  than 
younger  men  ;  Sarpedon,  the  Lycian  king,  a  model  of  chivalry 
and  devotion ;  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  city  and  home,  pious  and 
blameless,  kind  and  courteous.     Each  chieftain  is  seen  with  his 
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own  proportions  and  gait,  as  old  Priam  gazing  from  the  wall  of 
Troy  points  them  out  and  describes  them  for  Helen  to  name. 
Beowulf  shows  a  well-defined  character.  He  is  courteous,  gentle, 
self-sacrificing,  faithful  to  king,  kinsmen  and  country,  enterpris- 
ing, steadfast,  roused  by  danger  to  heroic  speech,  and  with  his 
own  fighting  peculiarities,  swimming  in  armour  and  crushing 
enemies  in  his  grasp.  Rol'and  and  his  comrades  appear  brave 
but  not  intelligent,  only  by  their  fidelity  in  loyalty  and  friendship, 
their  single-hearted  devotion  to  "  Sweet  France,"  honour,  and 
religion,  they  maintain  epic  nobility  constant  to  the  death.  The 
Prankish  soldiers  and  singers  were  not  Hellenes  in  culture,  but 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  hero  are  ever  the  same,  and  in  epic 
there  is  ever  personified  the  national  idea  of  perfect  heroism. 
Equal  power  and  simplicity  distinguish  their  passions ;  love  for 
friends  and  family,  especially  the  aged  father  and  the  tender  son 
left  at  home,  hatred  of  the  foe,  envy,  fear,  revenge,  pride,  desire 
of  glory,  are  alike  instinctive  and  of  almost  uncontrollable  force. 
Yet  no  passion  avails  to  shatter  the  heroic  will,  the  substantial 
solidity  of  these  characters :  the  storm  passes  leaving  air  and 
ocean  again  serene. 

Valiant  clansmen  back  the  chieftains,  "The  Achaians  marched 
in  silence,  breathing  courage,  eager  in  heart  to  aid  one  another"  ; 
and  thus  the  Franks  reply  to  Roland,  "Evil  to  him  who  flies; 
but  not  one  of  us  shall  fail  to  die."  And  the  dignity  of  the 
great  extends  to  their  humblest  dependents,  swineherds,  nurses 
and  cooks. 

The  nature  of  epic  representation  must  now  be  made  clear. 
Unity  of  theme  is  usually  prool'aimed  at  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
as  when  the  Iliad  begins,  "Sing,  Goddess,  the  destructive  wrath 
of  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  that  brought  myriad  woes  upon  the 
Achaians  .  .  .  from  the  day  when  Atrides,  king  of  men,  and  god- 
like Achilles  parted  in  discord,"  and  the  Odyssey,  "Tell  me,  Muse, 
of  the  man  of  many  devices  who  wandered  far  and  wide  after 
he  sacked  the  sacred  citadel  of  Troy ;  and  he  saw  the  cities  of 
many  men  and  knew  their  minds  .  .  .  desiring  only  his 
return  and  his  wife."  The  story  of  the  Iliad  is  this :  Agamemnon, 
leader  of  the  assemWed  armies  of  the  Greeks     against    Troy, 
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deprives  Achilles  of  part  of  his  spoils.  Achilles  withdraws  from 
the  fighting.  The  Trojans  gain  great  advantages  and  slay  Pat- 
roclus,  Achilles'  comrade.  The  hero  returns  to  the  fight,  drives 
back  the  Trojans,  and  sdays  Hector,  their  great  champion.  The 
funerals  of  Patroclus  and  Hector  are  celebrated.  All  this  hap- 
pens by  the  counsel  of  the  Gods.  Unity  of  subject  is  reinforced 
by  a  desire  of  the  poet  to  limit  the  time  of  the  action,  and  so 
increase  the  completeness  of  his  descriptions.  Odysseus  took  ten 
years  to  return  from  Troy  to  Ithaca  ;  but  the  poet  narrates  the 
doings  of  the  last  six  weeks  or  so,  accompanying  the  wanderer 
from  Calypso's  isle  to  Phaeacia,  thence  to  Ithaca  where  he  slays 
the  suitors  of  his  wife  who  have  been  devouring  his  substance, 
is  reunited  to  her,  and  makes  his  peace  with  the  relatives  of  the 
slain.  In  Beowulf  lines  220 — 1905  describe  the  events  of  three 
days,  lines  2402 — 3137,  those  of  a  few  hours,  and  thus 
threte-fourths  of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  the  two  main  ex- 
ploits. The  epic  poet  also  endeavours  to  confine  his  action  to 
one  place.  Doubtless,  these  unities  are  often  those  of  the  original 
lay  which  described  one  action  in  one  place  at  one  time,  but 
would  be  retained  by  the  later  artistic  poet  to  aid  in  thoroughness 
and  steadiness  of  representation. 

The  material  is  not  the  poet's  own,  and  his  Muse  is  memory, 
tradition,  legend,  sometimes  the  direct  testimony  of  witnesses — 
"That  is  what  says  the  account  of  him  who  was  on  the  field  of 
battle.  .  .  .  He  wrote  the  manuscript  of  it  at  the  church 
of  Laon.  Who  does  not  know  that  knows  naught  about  it." 
The  epic  poets  delight  to  introduce  into  their  representations  the 
figures  of  bards,  and  to  put  into  their  medodious  mouths  the  lays 
familiar  to  themselves.  Thus  in  Beowulf  a  gleeman  sings  the 
contest  between  Hengest  and  Fin,  and  frequent  allusions  to  other 
stories  occur.  All  this  assured  the  audience  that  the  epic  poet 
was  well  versed  in  the  cycles  of  heroic  tales.  The  characters  of 
the  heroes  are  consistent  throughout;  for  no  liberties  must  be 
taken  in  this  respect.  Achilles  must  be  wrathful,  eager  for  glory, 
swift,  and  godlike.  Charlemagne  must  be  old  and  with  a  white 
beard.  In  its  reverence  for  tradition  and  its  carefui  handling  of 
the  mighty  names  of  yore,  epic  is  didactic  and  ideal.     Time  has 
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exalted  and  simplified  the  hero  to  a  demi-god :  ^neas  and 
Achilles,  we  are  told,  were  born  of  divine  mothers  to  mortal  men, 
Roland  dying  surrenders  his  glove  to  the  archangel  Gabriel,  and 
Raphael  and  Michael  bear  his  soul  to  God.  Their  strength  is 
more  than  that  of  the  men  of  these  days,  their  feats  more  mar- 
vellous, seldom  fantastic  or  impossible  in  nature,  but  just  showing 
greater  force  and  skill  than  mortals  possess.  They  are  statuesque 
people,  the  women  deep-bosomed,  long-robed,  stately  in  their 
motions,  fike  goddesses. 

The  whole  story  is  represented  before  the  mental  vision  of 
the  audience  in  a  series  of  pictures,  as  the  epic  singer  leads  from 
tent  to  tent  or  along  the  war-path.  We  are  shown  where  and 
how  the  heroes  stood  or  lay,  how  hands,  feet  and  head  were 
employed.  In  council  or  in  fight  -one  hero  after  another  stands 
forth  and  says  his  say  without  interruption.  The  ship  is  pushed 
down  the  beach  into  the  sea,  the  mast  is  set  up,  provisions  placed 
on  board,  the  heroes  embark,  the  wind  swells  the  sail,  and  the 
ship  "foamy-necked,"  cleaves  the  waves.  In  the  fight  we  follow 
each  blow,  the  spear  piercing  seven  folds  of  the  eight-fold  shield, 
the  sword  failing  to  bite  or  cleaving  the  helm,  the  alternate  rush 
and  stagger  of  panting  warriors.  There  is  little  still  life,  inani- 
mate things  being  caught  up  into  the  general  progress  and  motion 
of  events :  Odysseus'  raft  is  described  in  the  making,  clothing 
as  it  is  put  on,  a  garden  as  the  princes  walk  in  it,  though  now 
and  then  the  poet  lingers  admiringly  over  a  piece  of  armour,  or  a 
horse  whose  points  are  detailed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  men 
who  knew  what  a  charger  should  be.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
the  personages,  who  readijy  declare  their  country  and  lineage, 
name  and  previous  exploits.  Odysseus  alone  is  a  man  of  mys- 
tery, and  the  Odyssey  is  the  most  romantic  of  epics.  Feeling  is 
not  concealed,  but  conveyed  by  gesture  and  facial  expression.  The 
Saracen  king  Marsile  "weeps  with  rage,  pulls  his  white  beard, 
stands  up  and  shouts,"  though  this  is  somewhat  extravagant 
behaviour.  Beowulf  and  the  other  Northerners  of  the  heroic  age 
control  their  emotions  better  than  the  people  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied.  Homeric  heroes  gnash  their  teeth,  grovel  in  the  dust  and 
groan.     This  unison  of  naivetd  and  grandeur  is  one  of  the  dis- 
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tinctive  marks  of  original  epic.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
the  accessories  from  the  heroes,  their  weapons  and  horses,  ships 
and  houses  and  chariots  being  so  much  a  part  of  the  men  them- 
selves :  Ajax  must  bear  a  vast  shield,  Paris  a  bow,  Agamemnon  a 
sceptre,  Folker  a  fiddle-bow,  Roland  a  horn.  The  epic  house  is 
the  great  hall  with  private  chambers  for  the  women  and  the  lord's 
family,  with  its  massive  doors,  its  benches  and  tables,  and  its 
courtyard.  Epic  food  consists  of  roasted  flesh,  with  bread,  and 
wine  or  mead.  Into  German jc  epos  only  the  warriors'  life  enters 
and  the  occupations  of  their  wives  and  handmaids — needlework, 
preparation  of  food,  pouring  of  drink — but  the  spaciousness  of 
the  Homeric  scheme  allows  of  the  description  (though  seldom  the 
representation)  of  the  tasks  of  farmer,  shepherd  and  vintager. 
Hunting  takes  up  little  space  in  epos  ;  perhaps  it  was  felt  to  be 
essentially  romantic.  There  is  a  love  of  smith's  work,  of  car- 
pentry and  all  good  handicraft  in  weapons  and  houses  and  drink- 
ing-vessels,  of  fine  cibthes  and  jewels.  All  this  matter,  however, 
becomes  more  conspicuous  as  the  epic  grows  longer  and  tends 
towards  higher  civilisation  and  romance.  It  is  no  part  of  the  epic 
lay,  and  merely  fills  in  the  pauses  of  action.  Scenery  is  not 
lacking,  but  is  merely  indicated  as  a  background,  for  epic  resists 
any  subordination  of  men  to  their  surroundings.  The  Danube 
in  the  Nibelungen  Lied  is  a  splendid  stream,  but  its  powerful 
and  broad  current  only  calls  out  the  invincible  strength  of  Hagen 
who  turns  ferryman  and  brings  his  friends  across.  The  sun  rises 
that  the  day's  fighting  may  begin,  it  sinks  that  the  heroes  may 
rest ;  night  is  the  time  for  monsters  to  prowl,  and  for  spying  and 
horse-stealing.  In  Homer  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  furnish 
fitquent  descriptions  and  similes,  but  the  Northern  epics  mention 
hoises  to  ride,  and  wolves  and  carlrion  birds  to  devour  the  slain, 
trees  to  make  weapons  of  and  to  put  your  back  against  when 
assailed  by  numbers,  ^rass  to  cover  the  plain,  and  that  is  almost 
all.  As  the  epic  represents  action  and  movement  it  tends  towards 
drama,  and  wherever  possible  dialogue  is  used,  the  characters 
being  brought  together  by  a  series  of  events  carried  through  by 
various  people  and  carefully  described,  while  the  conversation 
proceeds  either  narrating  past  or  planning  future  action.  The 
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movement  is  continuous  and  dramatic,  in  succession  of  situations 
and  contests  of  will  with  will,  counsel  with  counsel,  emotion  with 
emotion.  The  steady  evolution  of  events  is  retarded  by  the 
introduction  of  episodes,  bye-exploits  which  do  not  advance  the 
story,  epic  lays  from  some  other  cycle  of  legends ;  and  this  epic 
leisureliness  is  increased  by  repetition  of  lines  and  formulae,  per- 
haps from  the  lays,  such  as  "winged  words,"  "his  limbs  were 
loosened,"  "  How  unlucky  you  are,  baron."  Epic  demands  a 
stately  metre,  preferring  a  long  line  which  admits  of  variation,  to 
a  short  monotonous  line.  No  verse  surpasses  the  Homeric  hexa- 
meter in  its  swift  wave-like  motion,  its  unity  of  six  feet  and 
variety  of  fourteen  to  seventeen  syllables,  but  the  old  English 
four-beat  measure  and  the  six-beat  measure  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied  approach  it  in  strength  though  not  in  beauty.  The  prettiness 
of  rhyme  renders  it  unfit  for  epic  employment,  and  regular  stanzas 
would  break  continuity. 

The  proper  tone  in  which  to  describe  the  ancient  and  illus- 
trious dead  is  one  of  calm  dignity,  and  into  their  awful  presence 
the  poet  does  not  intrude  his  own  feelings  and  opinions.  He  is 
the  priest  composing  sacred  legends  by  inspiration  into  a  sacred 
book,  and  expressing  the  judgments  of  the  nation  or  tribe  on  their 
ancestral  heroes.  Naturally,  the  representation  of  these  noblest 
examples  of  Greek  or  Frank  tends  to  edification :  we  know  that 
Alexander  the  Great  modelled  his  conduct  on  that  of  Achilles.  So 
too  the  mouths  of  epic  heroes  utter  h'gh  moral  and  political 
maxims,  and  the  desire  of  unblemished  reputation  possesses  them 
with  steadfast  virtue.  Epic  poetry  taught  good  manners — 
passages  describing  the  seemly  behaviour  towards  superiors,  giving 
forms  of  address  or  leavetaking,  recommending  consideration  to 
dependants,  and  teaching  right  upbringing  for  the  sons  of  chiefs, 
being  frequently  met  with.  Temperance  and  chastity,  being 
virtues  acceptable  to  serious  clansmen  and  to  the  ladies  who 
distributed  drink  in  the  hall,  mark  the  epos  with  propriety.  The 
final  unity  of  impression  is  that  harmony  of  the  poet's  sympat'-y 
with  his  heroes,  their  actions,  his  land,  his  people,  their  customs 
and  beliefs,  and  his  calm  acceptance  of  the  events  as  gone  by  and 
passed  in  accordance  with  Fate.  His  heroes  met  their  doom  with 
little  repining,  and  the  epic  sadness  is  but  a  fainter  sorrow. 
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The  Greek  epic  manner  established  by  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
became  canonical ;  and  was  thenceforth  imitated  by  learned  poets 
both  in  the  essentials  of  all  epos,  and  in  its  idiosyncrasies — 
material,  as  for  example,  the  constant  interposition  of  deities, 
formal,  as  in  the  use  of  elaborate  similes  like  this  from  the  seven- 
teenth Iliad:  "  As  a  man  rears  a  strong"  olive  shoot  in  an  open 
space  where  water  springs  up  abundantly,  a  fine  fertile  plant, 
and  gusts  of  all  winds  shake  it,  and  it  buds  into  white  bloom, 
and  suddenly  a  wind  comes  with  a  great  blast  and  has  torn  it 
from  its  bed  and  stretched  it  upon  the  earth,  so  was  the  spear- 
armed  Euphorbos,  son  of  Panthoos,  when  Menelaos,  son  of 
Atreus,  slew  him  and  stripped  off  his  armour,"  And  the 
roughnesses  and  simplicities  of  primitive  epic  were  removed  by 
these  men  of  courts  and  libraries,  while  additional  interest  was 
engaged  by  bowing  to  fashionable  taste,  which  adores  prettiness. 
So  Apollonius  Rhodius  chose  the  theme  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  in  which  Medea's  passion  for  Jason  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  story.  But  his  heroes  have  more  polish  and  far  less 
character  than  the  men  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  heroic  view  of  life 
has  almost  disappeared. 

An  epic  not  derived  from  lays  but  based  on  the  chronicles, 
the  epic  of  a  momentous  historical  achievement,  such  as  the  early 
Roman  writers  Naevius  and  Ennius  attempted,  should  give  splen- 
did opportunities  to  a  cultivated  poet.  But  authors  preferred  to 
imitate  and  sweeten  the  productions  of  primitive  ages.  Virgil's 
theme,  the  fugitive  from  Troy  under  the  protection  of  the  gods 
founding  the  Roman  state,  lacked  no  element  of  grandeur ;  but, 
indulging  his  own  tender  nature,  and  the  likings  of  polite  society, 
he  allowed  the  amours  of  ^neas  and  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage, 
to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  action,  reverencing  Homer  he  bor- 
rowed incidents  and  situations,  from  scantiness  of  tradition  and 
the  timidity  of  a  recluse  he  created  no  characters,  and  finally  he 
left  the  work  half-done.  As  a  work  of  poetical  art  the  /Eneid  is 
glorious  :  in  narrations  like  those  of  the  sack  of  Troy,  the  passion 
of  Dido,  the  descent  into  Hell,  throughout  in  description  and 
sheer  style  of  passage  and  line — ^lastly,  in  the  revelation  of  Virgil's 
holy  and  lovely  personality. 
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The  Renaissance  men,  Tasso  and  others,  theorists  and  men  of 
culture,  sought  a  vast  subject,  a  perfect  hero,  and  supernatural 
machinery  no-one  believed  in.  To  conciliate  the  serious  they 
assumed  moral  purpose,  to  allure  the  worldlings  they  abounded 
in  amorous  interludes  and  luscious  descriptions,  and  composed 
in  rhymed  stanzas.  Milton  resolutely  excluded  insincerity  and 
prettiness  from  Paradise  Lost.  Satan  is  the  greatest  and 
most  individual  epic  character  since  Odysseus,  love  is  reduced  to 
the  true  epic  conception  as  married  constancy,  austere  and  con- 
tinuous blank  verse  has  the  appropriate  majesty.  No  epic  sur- 
passes the  sublimity  of  the  first  and  second  books.  But  in  the 
later  books  sermonising  and  retrospective  description  displace 
action.  The  theme  suffers  from  its  three  heroes — the  Son,  Adam, 
and  Satan,  and  when  the  last  retires  our  interest  declines,  while 
throughout  we  find  Adam  the  sport  of  the  superhuman  powers,  a 
pitiful  protagonist.  Paradise  Regained,  better  constructed,  lacks 
action,  interest  of  subject,  intensity  and  beauty  of  poetry. 

Epic  latterly,  excepting  Goethe's  homely  and  classic  story  of 
Hermann  and  Dorothea,  shows  to  best  advantage  in  frag- 
ments like  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  in  passages,  if 
they  are  not  too  lyrical,  from  Hugo's  La  Legende  des  Si^cles 
and   Les   Ch^timents.  No   modern    poet     has     exceeded     the 

breadth,  the  vision,  the  harmony,  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  in 
Expiation,  and  the  consecration  of  Eve  as  mother  of  the  race, 
in  Le  S^cre  de  la  Femme. 
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While  epos  is  composed  and  received  as  truth,  keeps  a  sanity 
and  reasonableness  throughout,  and  aims  at  arousing  admiration 
for  human  nobility,  romance  is  illusion  and  wonder,  and  aims  at 
arousing  interest  and  amazement.  Epic  deals  with  heroes  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  audience,  romance  delights  in  the  exotic.  Epic 
prefers  a  unity  of  time  and  place,  but  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
.romance  sleep  for  hundreds  of  years  and  wander  over  all  lands  and 
seas.  Gods  and  angels  one  really  believed  in  appear  in  epic, 
accompanied  by  serious  and  respectable  prophets ;  in  romance 
fairies  and  pixies,  giants  and  enchanters,  strange  beasts  and  magic 
spears,  philtres  and  bewitched  ships  provide  a  supernaturalising  of 
the  natural.  The  epic  hero  excels  in  strength  and  courage,  the 
hero  of  romance  is  miraculously  endowed  and  protected.  Not 
that  any  element  called  romantic  altogether  fails  in  epos ;  for  the 
two  manners  merge  in  one  poem,  as  especially  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  but  the  age  of  romance 
follows  that  of  epos.  This  is  seen  in  Classic  literature.  Theo- 
critus took  fragments  of  epic  and  gave  them  a  pleasant  country 
setting  with  dainty  description.  Ovid  cultivated  the  marvellous, 
the  passionate,  the  pathetic  in  the  old  stories.  But  the  great  age 
of  romance,  and  its  typical  form,  the  long  tale  in  verse,  must  be 
sought  in  the  mediaeval  world.  Stories  of  poets  and  knights 
and  kings  beloved  by  fairies.  Stories  of  quests  for  the  faraway 
princess  or  the  Holy  Grail,  stories  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  show 
the  yearning  for  wonder  and  beauty  which  we  call  romantic.  The 
bonds  of  society  are  relaxed  in  the  romance,  and  the  individual 
goes  adventuring.  Honour  and  love  and  religion  become  the 
chief  motives  of  action,  prudence  ceases  to  exercise  control. 
These  stories  are  the  reflection  of  the  world  of  court  and  castle, 
tournament,  hunt  and  banquet,  silk  and  furs  and  jewels,  horses 
and  falcons,  pleasances  and  cloisters.  They  own  little  kinship 
with  the  domestic  or  political  virtues,  not  much  with  the  life  of 
peasant  and  merchant,  the  solid  and  complex  thing  we  call 
character  is  almost  unseen  in  them.  Passionate  deeds  and  ideals 
form  the  material  of  the  romances ;  there  is  much  doing  and  feel- 
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ing,  and  little  reasoning.     Indeed  the  romance  is  a  protest  against 
the  conception  of  enlightened   self-interest  as  the  guide  of  life. 
The  story  of  Tristan  and  Yseult  with  its  keyword. 
"Sweetheart,  thus  fares  it  with  us  two: 
Nor  you  from  me,  nor  I  from  you." 

The  story  of  Guillem  of  Cabestaing  and  his  lady,  Margarida,  who 
ate  his  heart  unknowingly,  and  after  vowed  herself  to  death,  the 
story  of  Tannhauser  who  sinned  with  pagan  Venus  in  the  Horsel- 
berg,  shows  the  fatality  of  passion  in  the  noble  and  the  lovely. 
One  romance  touches  the  heart  of  every  poet  by  its  unearthly 
delicacy  of  appeal,  the  Provencal  story  of  Rudel.  "  Jaufre  Rudel, 
Prince  of  Blaia,  was  a  very  noble  gentleman.  From  pilgrims 
returning  from  Antioch  he  heard  so  much  of  the  virtues  and 
courtesy  of  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  that  without  seeing 
her  he  became  enamoured  of  the  lady,  and  made  many  verses 
about  her  with  good  tunes,  but  few  words.  He  took  the  cross 
and  embarked  to  go  and  see  her,  but  on  shipboard  a  sore  disease 
took  him  and  he  was  brought  into  a  hostel  at  Tripoli  for  dead. 
When  the  matter  was  made  known  to  the  Countess  she  came 
to  him  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  when  he  knew  it  was  she 
he  recovered  sight,  hearing  and  breath  to  thank  God  that  his  life 
had  been  sustained  till  he  had  seen  his  lady.  And  with  that  he 
died  in  her  arms,  and  she  saw  him  honourably  interred  in  the 
house  of  the  Templars  at  Tripoli,  and  then  in  that  same  day  be- 
came a  nun  for  the  grief  she  felt  at  his  death." 

This  exceeds  practical  morality,  but  there  are  many  stories 
whose  lesson  is  constancy,  or  friendship,  fidelity  to  promise, 
wifely  patience,  truthfulness,  charity  or  faith.  With  Marie  de 
France,  a  poetess  living  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  II., 
with  the  great  Germans,  Wolfram,  Gottfried  and  Hartmann,  and 
with  Chaucer,  edification  is  inseparable  from  the  serious  romance. 

Our  overflowing  storehouse  of  Renaissance  fiction,  Spencer's 
Faerie  Queen,   contains  treasures  of  Classical,   Italian,   French, 
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and  English  story  ;  but  the  morality  is  systematic  and  obtrusive, 
and  the  whole  work  and  its  details  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  his- 
torical and  allegorical  sense.  Romance  here  becomes  a  vehicle 
for  ethics.  In   the   Romantic  revival  the  tale  in   verse  again 

attracted  genius  :  Coleridge  made  it  lovely  and  supernatural,  Scott 
mediaeval,  moral,  and  chivalrous,  Byron,  passionate,  earthly, 
immoral,  Oriental,  Keats,  non-moral  and  Classical,  or  of  the 
Renaissance.  Later,  Tennyson  called  his  stories  of  the  Table 
Round,  "  Idylls,"  that  is  to  say,  portions  of  epic  treated  in  gentle 
romantic  fashion.  He  moralised  the  tales  and  held  an  allegorical 
key  to  them.  Guinevere,  for  instance,  symbolising  the  soul, 
attracted  by  passion  (Lancelot),  from  holiness  (Arthur).  Morris 
returned  to  the  true  spirit  in  his  Earthly  Paradise,  telling  the  old 
tales  for  the  love  of  them,  and  of  nature,  beauty,  women,  handi- 
craft, and  in  disgust  of  utilitanianism.  Romance  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  of  violence  and  greed,  and  is  now,  the  refusal  of 
the  soul  to  dwell  where  the  body  must,  among  the  coarsenesses 
and  cruelties  of  the  world. 
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'prose  Tlctlon. 

So  long  as  tragedy  contemplates  the  grand  and  terrible  as- 
pects of  human  destiny,  and  comedy  regards  life  on  its  ordinary 
and  laughable  side,  neither  can  give  a  complete  or  the  true  view 
of  human  vicissitude.  This,  however,  the  romantic  drama  of 
Spanish  and  English  l7th  century  playwrights  did  attempt 
in  tragi-comedj,  with  its  main  serious  and  sub-farcical  plots,  end- 
ing in  general  reconciliation.  The  serious  sentimental  comedy  of 
the  18th  century,  and  the  serious  play  of  to-day,  approach  nearer 
to  the  presentation  of  the  mingled  web  of  life,  especially  in  the 
earnest,  humorous,  intellectual  works  of  Ibsen.  But  no  play, 
closely  limited  as  to  number  of  actions,  number  of  characters, 
number  and  choice  of  scenes,  amounts  to  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  society.  The  novel,  though,  may  introduce 
dozens  of  characters,  actions,  episodes,  incidents,  scenes,  until  it 
does  represent  men,  their  polity,  and  their  surroundings.  The 
author  enjoys  perfect  freedom  in  selection  and  invention  of  plot, 
characters,  emotional  impression,  time  and  place,  diction,  narra- 
tion in  the  first  and  third  person,  by  letters,  or  by  different  hands, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  insert  matter  of  fact,  reasoning,  and  opinions 
to  the  extent  of  the  toleration  of  his  readers. 

The  novel  is  above  all  the  amusing  form  of  literary  art,  the 
reading  of  tired  or  idle  persons,  the  literature  of  the  unliterary. 
Derived  anciently  from  travellers'  yarns,  old  wives'  tales,  re- 
miniscences of  the  patriarchs,  the  inexact  mis-explained  records 
of  actual  experience,  and  also  from  popular  mythology  and  super- 
stition, in  the  fairy-tale,  legends  of  gods,  animals,  wind  and  stars, 
the  story  told  in  a  circle  of  villagers  or  in  the  castle-court  was 
constantly  enriched  by  fragments  and  echoes  of  finished  literary 
productions.  Very  primitive  tales  often  wander  from  theme  to 
theme  along  any  slightest  thread  of  connection,  but  wherever  men 
of  parts,  with  a  power  of  dramatising  action,  of  knitting  incidents 
together,  of  graphic  description  with  humour  and  sympathy,  and 
an  eye  for  traits  of  character,  took  up  the  profession  of  teller 
of  tales,  the  novel  was  founded. 
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To  make  a  theory  of  th-e  prose  tale  which  shall  embrace  the 
works  of  even  living  novelists  is  to  write  pages  of  cautiously 
qualified  commonplaces.  But  the  novel  is  not  dead,  it  has  a  his- 
tory, an  evolution  free  from  classic  models,  and  grows  compre- 
hensible when  its  antecedents  are  recounted.  From  late  Greco- 
Roman  times  we  inherit  certain  prose  tales  of  youths  and  maidens 
and  adventure,  and  the  constancy  of  young  hearts  at  last  re- 
warded. The  works  of  Heliodorus,  Achilles,  Tatius  and  Longus 
whose  Daphnis  and  Chloe  still  delights  all  readers,  betray  a  con- 
stant purpose  to  amuse  and  refine.  In  Latin  versions  they  spread 
widely  throughout  the  clerical  world,  so  that  we  need  feel  no  sur- 
prise to  find  a  translation  of  the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre 
(Shakespeare's  Pericles)  in  11th  century  Anglo-Saxon.  Through- 
out the  mediaeval  times  moralists  industriously  compiled  collec- 
tions of  tales — the  Gesta  Romanorum  and  others — accompanied 
by  religious  and  ethcal  interpolations  and  explanations,  forcing 
pagan  and  Oriental  anecdotes  into  the  monastic  garb.  Occasion- 
ally there  strayed  into  these  improving  compilations  short  stories 
of  a  very  robust  humour,  invented  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  lay 
world.  During  these  centuries  history  and  epic  were  fertilising 
the  verse  romance  which  in  its  turn  yielded  its  fruits  to  the  prose 
makers.  Among  the  many  and  large  books  of  secular  tales  in 
vernaculars  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  one  stands 
eminent,  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  and  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  the  two  main  classes  into  which  these  short  stories  fall, 
firstly  narratives  of  the  passion  and  separation  of  lovers,  and 
secondly,  merry  anecdotes  against  usurers,  friars, 
simpletons,  nuns,  and  jealous  husbands.  In  Chaucer's 
verses  three  currents  run  side  by  side  to  Canter- 
bury, as  Knight,  Franklin  and  Squire  tell  their  romances 
of  knightly  prowess,  honour  and  constant  love,  Miller,  Reeve, 
and  Summoner  their  broad  jests,  while  the  third  (almost  absent 
from  Boccaccio)  the  religious,  or  moral  tale,  is  narrated  by 
Prioress,  Nun's  Priest,  and  sly  Chaucer  himself.  With  the  new 
life  of  the  Renaissance,  the  long  tale  in  verse  flourished  afresh 
as  Ariosto  and  Spencer  cultivated  it,  but  broke  down  into  prose 
with  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  while  the  edifying  story  took 
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an  entirely  new  tone  in  More's  Utopia,  and  with  Rabelais,  who 
mingled  and  disg-uised  high  political  and  educational  views  with 
exuberant  buffoonery,  and  Lyle  whose  Euphues  conveys  the  most 
enlightened  opinions  under  the  disguise  of  a  society  novel.  Soon 
after  Cervantes  ridiculed  in  Don  Quixote  the  extravagance  of  the 
actions  and  personages  of  romance,  it  burst  out  northwards  into 
France  with  great  vigour  as  a  combination  of  the  matter  and 
manner  of  Hellenistic  stories,  and  verse  narratives  of  paladin  and 
shepherdess ;  and  for  fifty  years,  interminable  romances,  Greco- 
Persian,  Roman,  and  Turkish,  with  a  freely  invented  history 
and  geography,  but  full  of  passionate  gentlemen  and  incompar- 
able ladies  intended  and  taken  as  patterns  of  behaviour,  delighted 
European  society  in  salon  and  boudoir.  Round  about  1700,  how- 
ever a  change  became  visible,  a  satirical  way  of  looking  at  life, 
low  and  high,  gained  on  literature,  and  a  type  of  story  introduced 
from  Spain,  the  picaresque  novel,  n  which  a  boy-picaro-traverses 
the  shady  corners  of  the  human  world,  attracted  German,  French, 
and  English  writers.  Detailed  narratives  of  strolling  players, 
thieves,  travellers,  merchants,,  founded  on  the  facts  of  everyday 
experience,  also  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  realistic  novel 
of  the  18th  century.  This  came  to  accompany  the  later  years  of 
the  great  period  of  comic  plays  (1660-1790),  when  sentimental 
comedy  had  become  the  predominant  type.  Manners  and  emotion 
came  from  the  stage,  environment  and  background  from  the  hard 
and  unsentimental  fiction  of — to  name  the  best — Defoe,  Swift,  and 
Lesage.  The  sympathetic  study  of  character,  espec- 
ially feminine  character,  and  the  treatment  of 
love  in  an  honest  manner  were  needed  to  make  that  little 
masterpiece  Manon  Lescaut,  and  the  great  novels  of  Richardson 
and  Fielding — love-stories  combined  with  accurate  studies  of 
manners,  moral  in  intention,  the  hero  and  heroine  only  a  little 
idealised,  a  vein  of  sentiment  throughout,  the  humour  in  the  sub- 
sidiary characters — the  central  type  of  modern  novel  writing. 
Just  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Rousseau,  influenced  by 
Richardson,  wrote  in  his  Nouvelle  H61oise  a  novel  of  passion, 
self -revelation,  social  dissatisfaction,  and  love  of  nature,  whose 
influence  has  differentiated  the  Continental  novel  from  the  English. 
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Thence  sprang  Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  Chateau- 
briand's Ren6,  the  Byronic  hero,  and  the  novels  of  George  Sand. 
Towards  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  novel  of  ideas, 
the  story  as  a  vehicle  for  edification  and  polemic,  abounded  in 
crude  and  extravagant  forms,  Paul  and  Virginia  being  the  sole 
relic  for  literature,  not  all  its  silliness  overpowering  the  pathos 
and  charm  of  the  child  lovers  and  their  surroundings.  The 
Romantic  revival  produced  the  true  historical  novel  based  on  a 
earful  study  of  the  period  portrayed,  and  Scott  united  genuine 
romance,  archaeology,  and  humorous  sketches  of  manners  into  a 
form  of  mighty  influence,  especially  on  French  authors,  Dumas 
lopping  away  all  that  did  not  enthrall  and  amuse,  Hugo  develop- 
ing the  historical  novel  into  a  re-evocation  of  the  times  of  Louis 
Xlth,  or  the  Terror,  where  the  personages  are  seen  struggling 
in  the  currents  of  progress  and  conflict,  religious,  social,  political, 
and    moral. 

During  the  19th  century,  the  novel,  like  Aaron's  rod,  has 
swallowed  most  other  literary  species.  In  Hugo's  Les  Mis^rables 
and  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace  it  is  epic,  lyric  in  D'Annunzio's 
Virgins  of  the  Rocks,  comedy  in  Meredith's  Egoist,  satire  with 
Anatole  France ;  it  is  spiritual,  carnal,  industrial,  philosophical 
and  generally  unclassable — the  mere  form  for  anyone's  ideas  on 
anything.  Belonging  to  epic,  since  narrative,  but  inclining  to  drama 
in  lack  of  the  heroic,  in  rapid  varied  movement,  frequent  appeal  to 
emotion,  and  love  interest,  novels  submit  to  no  theory  and  can 
only  be  classified  by  their  material  affinities  with  other  types. 
In  the  prose  romance  which  differs  little  from  the  chivalrous  tale 
in  verse,  and  often  handles  the  same  theme  as  melodrama  or 
tragedy,  the  legitimate  love  of  two  young  people  and  the  sur- 
mounting of  obstacles  to  their  union  is  treated  in  a  sympathetic 
way  by  English  and  American  authors,  or  guilty  passion  works 
out  its  sad  conclusion  with  French  and  Italian  authors.  This 
second  type  readily  becomes  a  problem  novel,  of  divorce,  alco- 
holism, or  revolt  against  society.  In  the  historical  novel  which 
draws  on  history  and  often,  by  magnifying  its  figures  and  arch* 
aising  its  diction,  tends  towards  epos,  as  with  Westward  Ho !  and 
Quo  Vadis,  love  is  still  the  theme,  but  wonderful  and  beautiful 
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descriptions  providing"  colour  and  scenery,  and  the  avoidance  of 
contemporary  vulgarities,  strengthen  and  widen  the  romantic  im- 
pression. Any  novel  may  be  a  novel  of  manners,  which  has  like^ 
ness  to  the  history  of  manners  and  customs,  to  satire,  and  to 
comedy,  but  the  true  novelist  of  manners  like  Smollett  and  Jane 
Austen  cares  less  for  hero  and  heroine  than  for  the  postures  and 
bias  of  the  persons  met  in  tavern  or  round  the  tea-table,  and  stores 
the  reader's  mind  with  character  sketches.  This  type  of  novel 
stands  or  falls  by  its  accuracy  and  fineness  of  observation,  its  spirit 
and  its  humour.  The  novel  of  manners  restricts  itself  to  a  smaller 
sphere  and  a  more  thorough  scrutiny  as  the  novel  of  circles  poli- 
tical, military,  industrial,  becomes  next  the  tale  of  slum  life  or 
the  provincial  aristrocracy,  and  ever  gathering  ideas  from  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  develops  into  the  novel  with  a  purpose 
in  which  the  theme  gives  substance  to  the  book  and  the  characters 
illustrate  it.  Yet  such  is  the  power  of  thought  to  generate 
emotion  in  writer  and  reader  that  in  such  novels  the  personages 
absorb  life  from  the  subject  and  surpass  in  intense  reality  the 
characters  of  romance.  This  relation  between  the  study  of  man- 
ners and  emotion  serves  as  a  discriminating  test  for  the  sym- 
pathetic and  the  unsympathetic.  Jane  Austen,  who  deliberately 
turned  away  from  vice,  misery  and  passion,  Smollett  who  did 
not  feel  them,  and  our  great  sentimentalists,  Dickens,  Sterne  and 
Thackeray,  who,  in  their  studies  of  manners,  looked  into  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  and  taught  forbearance  and  kindness. 
The  perfect  balance  of  truth  in  observation  and  interpretation  is 
found  in  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss.  The  novel  of  manners 
may  attach  itself  to  some  district,  and  be  called  after  Devonshire, 
the  Border,  Man,  or  Wessex,  when  an  artistic  whole,  the  main 
characters  being  supported  by  groups  of  minor  and  related  trades- 
m^i,  artisans,  peasants,  professional  men,  the  figures 
all  harmonised  on  their  natural  background,  arises  under 
masterly  hands  into  rounded  beauty.  The  Norman  tales 
of  Maupassant,  the  Sardinian  of  Grazia  Deledda,  yield 
to  such  masterpieces  of  construction  as  Mr.  Hardy's 
Woodlanders  and  Return  of  the  Native,  in  which  the 
earth  in  all  the  variety  of  the  seasons,  and  her  children  in  all 
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their  toils  and  merrymakings  and  desires,  are  bound  together 
by  thoughts  that  run  along  and  cross  the  web  of  the  universe. 
Heaping  work  on  work  to  represent  the  whole  of  society  was  the 
stupendous  effort  of  Balzac  in  the  mass  of  books  composing  his 
Human  Comedy,  a  task  attempted  later  too  by  Zola.  Such  novels 
come  perilously  near  the  sociological  treatise,  census,  and  depart- 
mental report.  The  analysis  of  states  of  consciousness,  especially 
those  emotional,  has  given  us  the  psychological  novel  written  often, 
enough  by  persons  whose  religious  training  has  enabled 
them  to  search  their  own  hearts.  The  Confessions 
of  St.  Augustine  stand  first  in  outbursts  of  self- 
revelation  whose  poignancy  and  naked  truth  have 
astounded   and  abashed   generations  of  modern  novelists.  In 

fact,  besides  the  writings  of  the  great  mystics  and  adepts  in  medi- 
tation, Teresa,  Eckhart,  k  Kempis,  our  psychological  novels  seem 
laboured  and  weak;  and  D'Annunzio  has  solemnly  recommended 
the  study  of  certain  mediaeval  contemplatives  as  an  aid  to  aspir- 
ing novelists  of  analysis.  Stories  of  hopeless  and  guilty  love, 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  Danide  Cortis,  and  of  the  growth  of  mind  in 
a  youth,  Bourget's  Disciple,  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure,  afford 
the  best  examples.  Two  English-speaking  men  of  genius,  Mere- 
dith and  Henry  James,  have  directed  their  gaze  into  the  fluctua- 
tions and  intricacies  of  human  motive  and  mood,  to  render  their 
observations  in  subtle  phrasing.  In  John  Inglesant  the  religious 
psychological  novel,  freed  from  stupid  polemics  and  shallow 
arguments,  reached  a  serene  height.  When  the  erotic  or  spiritual 
interest  becomes  subordinate  to  one  intellectual,  and  attention  is 
turned  from  the  mind  to  what  occupies  it,  we  get  the  philosophi- 
cal novel.  Voltaire's  Candide,  Johnson's  Rasselas,  and  the 
stories  of  Anatole  France  are  mere  recollections  of  dialogues 
witty,  humorous,  and  moral ;  but  the  true  novel  should  excite 
sympathy  with  its  characters,  and  thus  we  come  to  Wieland's 
Agathon,  Kingsley's  Hypatia,  Pater's  Marius  the  Epicurean,  all 
dealing  with  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
though  the  first  two  are  good  stories  of  flesh  and  blood  people 
and  the  third  a  faint  dream  about  a  gracious  youth.  Lastly,  a 
great   number   of   stories   may   be   called   fantasies,    anticipations 
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of  the  future,  not  drawn  from  the  life,  often  allegorical,  often  with 
a  purpose.  Mr.  Wells  at  present  holds  the  recipes  for  the  con- 
coction of  most  piquant  economico  scientific  savouries. 

To-day  is  an  age  of  prose  and  of  science.  Not  only  has 
the  novel  taken  into  itself  other  literary  forms,  but  it  recaptures 
what  was  once  literature  and  is  now  theology,  metaphysics,  poli- 
tics, geology,  aesthetics,  biology.  In  spite  of  a  few  stylists, 
Renan,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  severe  thought  demands  abstract 
and  complete  expression  of  a  kind  both  difficult  and  unattractive 
to  the  general  reader,  and  she  therefore  receives  her  ideas  about, 
say,  determinism,  modernism,  evolution,  even  geography  and  his- 
tory, through  the  channel  of  fiction.  So  the  novelist  need  keep 
his  note-books  full  and  fashionable. 

No  literary  type  comes  as  near  as  the  novel  to  life  as  we  see 
it,  in  its  repetitions  of  events  never  quite  the  same,  its  reversals 
which  are  not  final,  its  complexities,  its  trivialities,  its  mixture 
of  the  lovely  and  the  sordid,  the  affecting  and  the  humdrum.  The 
novelist's  task  is  to  combine  an  illusion  of  life  with  an  art  form, 
an  aim  to  be  reached  by  the  usual  means  of  concentrating,  con- 
necting, typifying  and  idealising.  An  author  who  works  on  the 
raw  fact  of  daily  experience  finds  his  greatest  difficulties  in  elimi- 
nating the  uninteresting  while  yet  retaining  the  essential,  since  in 
the  case  of  elaborate  mental  processes  or  long  chains  of  small 
events  the  explanation  of  action  and  character  possesses  no  more 
attraction  than  any  other  imperfect  scientific  record.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  certain  Russian  novels  prevents  their  readers  from 
gathering  any  idea  of  the  work  as  a  whole  of  connected  parts. 
To  eliminate  time  in  which  nothing  passes  is  generally  considered 
legitimate,  but  to  neglect  the  entire  daily  business  of  men  and 
women  in  order  to  devote  the  pages  to  their  leisure  love-affairs 
is  a  queer  way  of  representing  life.  Here  lies  the  ineradical  weak- 
ness of  pure  romance.  The  ups  and  downs  of  existence  should 
certainly  be  chronicled  in  the  novel,  as  long  as  there  continues  to 
be  movement  in  some  one  direction,  events  to  look  forward  to  and 
which  these  vicissitudes  affect. 

Besides  the  main  movements  of  the  chief  characters  towards 
their  aims,  the  interaction  of  character  and  circumstances  provides 
a  novelist  with  minor  movements,  whether  the  novel  deals  with  the 
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fortunes  of  a  whole  life,  the  development  of  a  character,  or  the 
playing  out  of  some  particular  game  or  conflict  as  an  episode  in  a 
life.  The  interest  of  romance  lying  in  alternations  of  favourable 
and  adverse  events  bound  up  with  alternations  of  hope  and  fear 
in  the  emotions  of  the  lovers,  the  unfolding  of  a  disposition  in  the 
mere  love-story  is  almost  restricted  to  a  sudden  flowering  into 
manhood  or  womanhood,  resolution  and  energy,  under  the  sun- 
burst of  love.  The  writer  of  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  life,  one 
would  think,  cannot  but  extend  and  expand  the  characters  of  his 
personages,  yet  many  authors  are  content  to  show  the  various 
phases  of  a  fixed  indivuality  as  it  responds  to  different  stimuli  from 
without.  Where  the  author's  philosophy  of  life  gives  circum- 
stances great  power  over  character,  we  find  a  wavering  type  like 
Jude  in  Jude  the  Obscure.  The  general  rule  for  the  presentation 
of  character  holds  good  in  the  novel,  individuality  and  truth  to 
human  nature  must  be  preserved. 

The  composition  of  a  novel  proceeds  from  one,  then  more, 
then  many  nuclear  ideas  of  setting,  character  and  thought  which 
attract  to  themselves  in  the  mind  their  accompaniment  of  persons, 
incidents,  observations  of  all  kinds.  A  novelist  usually  begins 
to  write  with  little  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  plot,  characters 
and  diction  in  his  head,  and  allows  the  tale  to  work  itself  out.  The 
finished  novel  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  passages,  either  dialogue 
between  the  characters,  or  descriptions  of  the  states  of  mind  and 
surroundings,  or  incidents,  these  three  elements  being  connected 
by  necessary  transitions  and  preparations  for  events  to  come.  In 
the  works  of  many  authors  a  fourth  type  of  passage  occurs  con- 
sisting of  reflections,  moralising,  comments  by  the  author;  but 
while  Fielding  for  instance  delights  in  addressing  those  who  are 
following  the  story,  the  impersonal  writers,  say  Flaubert  in 
Madame  Bovary,  avoid  any  such  intrusion  and  interference  with 
the  narrative.  Scenes  in  dialogue  obey  dramatic  rules,  except 
that  a  skilful  mingling  of  description  fills  them  with  greater  mean- 
ing and  finer  expressiveness,  and  again,  as  they  may  be  longer, 
and  more  frequent  than  in  drama,  a  diction  closer  to  that  of  real 
life,  more  trivial,  less  emotional,  less  pointed,  seems  proper.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  make  a  scene  conclusive,  so  long  as  there  results 
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some  slight  disturbance  of  the  main  movement  of  the  plot.  Des- 
cription has  ruined  many  novels  and  saved  some,  but  sound  theory 
would  seem  to  subordinate  it  to  action  and  to  character.  Incident 
in  the  novel  is  what  differentiates  the  tale  worth  telling  from 
the  tale  not  worth  telling.  Plots  are  reducible  to  a  few  words,  but 
the  invention  and  combination  of  accidents  makes  the  born  teller 
of  tales,  and  indeed  Mr.  Hardy's  high  rank  among  our  authors 
owes  much  to  his  facility  in  contriving  strange,  tragic,  and  quaint 
incidents.  Coincidences  not  only  need  no  defence  from  common 
experience  which  teaches  that  coincidence  makes  the  story,  but 
are  demanded  by  art  for  concentration,  meeting  of  movements, 
and  reversals  of  the  situation.  The  inconclusiveness  of  life  puzzles 
the  novelist  when  drawing  the  story  to  a  close,  while  life  flows  on 
in  myriad  channels  how  can  he  dam  them  all  at  once  ? 

As  the  novel  comes  closest  to  life  in  concreteness  and  wealth 
of  detail,  its  personages  described  as  seen  in  motion  and  inter- 
action, its  length  and  fulness,  the  first  test  to  apply  is  that  of 
truth  to  life  in  its  outward  manifestations,  the  second  that  of  in- 
terest in  a  good  story  well  told,  the  third  that  of  artistic  con- 
struction and  style.  Hundreds  of  good  novels  satisfying  these 
conditions  are  issued  from  the  presses  yearly.  Certain  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  books,  two  or  three  of  TroUope's,  deserve  the  epithet 
faultless,  and  a  special  favourite  of  my  own,  for  its  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  action,  its  exactness  of  character-drawing, 
and  knowledge  of  the  heart,  its  restraint  and  power  of  descrip- 
tion, is  Ferdinand  Fabre's  tale  of  a  cathedral  intrigue,  L'Abbe 
Tigrane.  If  the  book  deals  with  life  in  a  worthy  and  compre-  ■ 
hensive  way,  if  its  material  is  the  reality  and  essence  of  living, 
the  great  universal  experiences  and  duties  of  man,  motherhood, 
labour,  death,  ambition,  a  career,  filial  affection,  religion,  passion- 
ate love,  set  before  us  in  persons  who  seem  to  live  and  whose 
surroundings  we  recognise  as  accurately  observed,  then  it  will  be 
a  great  novel.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  great  novelist  must  be 
a  man  of  such  knowledg'e  and  insight,  such  sympathy  with  man- 
kind and  such  faith  in  the  virtues  which  sustain  and  advance 
the  race  that  the  effect  of  his  work  shall  be  both  powerful  and  for 
good. 
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TC^rlc  "poetry. 

Lyric  poetry  is  self-expression,  the  utterance  of  our  sensa- 
tions, emotions,  and  desires,  and  of  our  thoughts  when  they  are 
charged  with  feeling.  It  is  instinctive  and  common  to  all,  yet 
individual  as  no  poetry  of  fact  and  reasoning  can  be.  The  epic 
poet  narrates  the  death  of  Sohrab,  and  that  is  what  we  see,  that 
is  what  we  regret ;  the  lyric  poet  laments  his  loneliness,  and  it  is 
our  own  loneliness  we  feel.  A  lyrist  of  any  bulk  of  work,  a  Byron 
or  Lamartine,  expresses  his  own  life  and  nature  as  no  other 
author  can,  and  in  so  doing  unfolds  our  very  selves.  A  lyric  poet 
is  above  all  a  poet  of  emotions,  but  those  sensations  which  ex- 
cite or  modify  emotion,  and  that  state  of  the  will-process  called 
desire,  cannot  be  separated  from  pure  sentiment.  Sensations, 
then,  of  the  deepest-seated  nature,  feelings  of  exhaustion  or 
vigour,  determine  the  general  character  of  emotion,  firstly  its 
energy,  and  secondly  its  tendancy  towards  sorrow  or  towards 
joy.  The  lyric  of  the  healthy  out-door  poets — Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  Burns,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wordsworth,  Hugo, 
Browning,  D'Annunzio — proceeds  from  a  physical  delight  in 
living.  To  create  with  joy,  to  expend  free  energy  in  imaginative 
construction,  is  their  happy  task.  A  more  delicate  organisation 
like  that  of  a  Shelley  or  a  Swinburne  exceeds  joy  and  moves  in 
ecstasy.  In  similar  manner  poets  of  radical  ill-health  tend  to 
sadness  in  lyric  utterance ;  for  the  moods  of  depression  are  caused 
by  or  accompanied  by  nervous  exhaustion.  But  as  joy  and  energy 
go  together,  the  dominant  note  of  the  simple  song  is  joy.  The 
sensations  of  sight  and  hearing  address  themselves  immediately 
to  the  intellect  and  provide  a  knowledge  of  the  world  through 
pictures  and  sounds.  It  has  been  again  and  again  noted  by  in- 
timate friends  of  the  poets  that  their  eye  for  colour  and  form  and 
movement,  their  ear  for  differentiating  and  remembering  natural 
sounds  was  acute  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  many  poets  have 
also  possessed  an  extreme  susceptability  of  touch  and  smell. 

The  emotions  of  hope  and  love,  adoration,  despair,  melanc- 
holy and  joy  in  the  lyric  poet  exert  their  greatest  strength  :  he 
lives  in  oscillation  between  these  states,  and  the  slightest  impulse 
from  within  or  impression  from  without  is  sufficient  to  produce  in 
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him  a  condition  of  intense  feeling.  And  excitement  quickens  and 
energises  the  mental  processes,  so  that  thoughts  and  their  repres- 
entation in  mind-pictures  and  in  emphatic  words  hurry  tunml- 
tuously  into  the  poet's  consciousness,  all  coloured  by  the  pre- 
dominant emotion,  which  the  reactions  between  thought  and  de- 
sire and  sensation  constantly  increase.  To  this  sudden  and 
violent  poetic  emotion  issuing  in  a  rich  flood  of  imagery  'ind  mesD- 
dious  utterance  the  name  of  Inspiration  has  been  given.  The  lyric 
poet  is  distinguished  by  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  but  the  pre- 
cise causes  of  his  rush  of  emotion  are  not  to  us,  nor  even  to  him 
as  poet,  the  important  matter.  Feeling  for  feeling's  sake  is  the 
lyrical  essence.  The  singer  descends  into  the  universality  and 
depth  of  emotion,  feels  himself  undergoing  a  human  experience, 
and  represents  his  anxiety  or  thankfulness  in  such  general  terms 
that  all  recognise  it  as  an  affection  familiar  to  themselves.  It 
is  this  cause  that  deprives  adored  mistresses  of  their  particular 
colouring,  a  landscape  of  its  exact  details.  Wordsworth's  lines 
on  his  wife,  '*  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,"  were  meant  to 
apply  to  what  is  essential  in  the  best  women.  "  When  I  speak  to 
you  of  myself,  I  speak  to  you  of  yourself,"  says  Victor  Hugo  in 
the  preface  to  his  greatest  lyrical  collection.  In  delicacy  and 
variety  of  emotion,  too,  the  lyric  poet  is  remarkable.  He  reveals 
to  us  ourselves  in  himself,  representing  each  mood  in  its  own 
quality,  as  Heine,  for  instance,  has  expressed  mood  after  mood 
which  we  remember  having  experienced,  but  never  disentangled 
from  a  general  state  of  misery  or  happiness. 

Instead  of  explaining  a  mood  in  abstract  terms,  the  lyrist 
represents  it  in  images  derived  from  his  subtle  and  keen  percep- 
tions of  likenesses  between  different  phenomena.  The  poet's 
thoughts  themselves  are  pictures.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ex- 
pressing them  thus ;  for  they  appear  in  his  mind  in  this  way  and 
no  other.  Freedom  to  him  is  a  mountain,  or  the  sea,  an  eagle, 
or  tfie  west  wind,  or  a  wild  horse  at  play ;  the  elliptical  orbit  of 
the  earth  isi  the  swinging  of  a  ball  by  an  archangel  or  the  dance 
of  a  flower-decked  bride.  As  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  world 
rouse  emotions  in  him  they  become  symbols  of  those  emotions, 
and  when  met  in  a  poem  call  up  again  the  emotions  they  first 
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aroused.  One  of  Browniag's  songs  from  "  Pippa  Passes"  pro- 
vides us  with  a  brief  and  perfect  example : — 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 

And  day's  at  the  morn; 

Morning's   at  seven  ; — 

The  hill-side's  dew-pearled ; 

The  lark's  on  the  wing; 

The  snail's  on  the  thorn : 

God's  in  His  heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world." 
In  the  exercise  of  any  human  activity  there  is  pleasure,  and  a 
deliberate  emotional  effort  gives  joy  to  the  poet.  Even  the  gloom- 
iest lyrist  takes  a  delight  in  the  strength  and  range  of  his  melanc- 
holy or  dsepair,  and  obeys  the  artistic  call  to  exhibit  the  feeling 
in  its  most  impressive  or  attractive  aspect,  and  to  give  beautiful 
form  to  the  expression.  Thus  in  the  saddest  lyric  there  is  felt  a 
certain  content. 

It  is  generally  found  that  each  lyric  poem  is  dominated  by  a 
particular  mood  which  gives  its  unity,  and  often  a  burden  or  re- 
frain emphasises  the  feeling  and  maintains  it,  besides  imposing  a 
unity  of  form.     Rhyme  increases  the  musical  effect. 

The  simplest,  the  original  form  of  lyric  poetry  is  the  song. 
It  arises  from  the  people,  and  expects  a  musical  accompaniment; 
and  so  flourishes  among  simple  and  tunful  folk  like  the  German 
and  Scotch  peasantry,  or  in  musical  ages  like  the  late  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  England.  The  primitive  forms  of 
song  are  the  work-song,  (corn-grinding,  cradle-rocking,  hammer- 
wielding,  cattle-calling),  the  charm,  love-song,  war-song,  dirge, 
marriage-lay,  satire.  The  ballad  is  lyrical  in  form  and  epic  in 
matter,  and  the  regularity  or  abruptness  of  development,  the 
length,  and  the  amount  or  quality  of  emotion,  decide  to  which 
species  any  given  ballad  really  belongs.  Ballads  were  often 

chanted  thus,  the  composer  singing  the  narrative  and  his  audience 
supplying  a  chorus  to  each  stanza  or  line.  Nature  enters  freely 
into  the  song,  flowers  and  the  sea,  wind  and  sun,  blue  skies  and 
rain,  hiUs  and  the  heather,  woods  and  the  road,  sheep  and  deer, 
and  singing-birds.       The  song  appears  spontaneous  in  the  best 
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examples.  It  contains  much  feeling-  and  little  thought.  The  re- 
frain or  burden  originally  arose  from  the  actions  accompanying 
the  work-song  or  dance-song,  as  we  hear  in  sea-chanties  when  the 
oars  are  pulled  or  the  anchor  weighed.  Or  the  burden  may 

gather  up  in  one  or  two  lines  the  gist  of  the  song:  "The  deil's 
awa'  wi'  th'  Exciseman."  "  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day,"  ; 
or  it  may  give  the  background,  "  The  wind  that  here  across  the 
mountains  comes  will  drive  me  mad."  Sacred  material  treated 
in  the  manner  of  folk-song  gives  us  the  carol. 

Into  the  mind  of  a  great  poet  there  may  come  an  idea  so 
potent  as  to  arouse  in  him  the  deepest  feeling,  and  a  resolve  to 
express  that  idea  in  a  great  way.  The  idea  accumulates  images 
and  connects  itself  with  other  ideas  until,  a  large  body  of  con- 
ceived poetry  awaits  expression.  It  may  be  that  a  victory  has 
been  gained  whose  results  are  seen  to  be  immense,  the  Turks 
have  been  driven  from  the  seige  of  Vienna,  and  Filicaia  sings  of 
their  defeat,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  conquest  and  religion. 
It  may  be  that  a  visible  sign  of  Empire  in  the  form  of  a  sacred 
procession  parades  through  London,  and  Kipling  unites  his  deep 
emotion  of  pride,  love  and  humility  in  the  "  Recessional." 
Pindar  celebrates  a  victory  in  the  national  games,  and  glorifies 
his  scanty  theme  by  attaching  to  the  event  religious  and  historical 
traditions  of  the  athlete's  city,  and  adding  moral  counsel.  Horace 
exults  in  the  irresistible  and  unextinguishable  vigour  of  the 
Roman  state,  as  he  chants  the  victories  of  young  Drusus,  and 
recalls  the  great  national  services  rendered  against  Carthaginian 
foesi  by  the  consul  Nero,  ancestor  of  the  warrior  prince.  Per- 
haps a  poet  recognises  the  guiding  principles  of  his  moral  life, 
and  writes  the  solemn  **  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,"  or  the 
Tintern  Abbey  lines.  The  woes  of  Italy,  and  her  mighty  past, 
were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  her  poets  from  Petrarch  to 
Leopardi,  and  until  Carducci  hymned  the  union  of  all  her  provin- 
ces and  her  coming  greatness  in  such  sonorous  odes  as  that  on  the 
Victory  of  Brescia.  There  are  many  poems  which  have  been 
dignified  by  the  title  of  Ode,  but  if  any  meaning  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  name  we  must  exclude  the  light  love-lyric,  the  mere  com- 
pilment  in  verse,  and  other  types  calles  odes  by  Horace  and  his 
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imitators,  and  limit  the  term  to  productions  in  the  grand  style, 
majestic  in  theme  and  treatment.  The  ode  in  this  sense  is  us- 
ually an  address  to  some  hero,  country,  deity  or  idea,  and  its 
distinctive  note  is  enthusiasm.  The  true  hymn  is  an  ode,  whether 
the  short  poem  of  the  Ambrosian  type,  or  the  fuller  compositions 
for  festivals.  After  the  Roman  Empire  had  fallen,  and  before  the 
ancient  authors  were  re-discovered  and  free  thought  became  possi- 
ble, a  vigorous  development  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  passion 
was  only  to  be  found  in  the  circle  of  Christian  ideas.  Thence  the 
only  odes  of  the  dark  ages  were  the  great  hymns.  Prudentius' 
Christmas  hymn  "  Corde  natus  ex  Parentis  "  the  "  Pange 
Lingua,"  "Vexilla  Regis,"  and  Easter  hymn,  "  Salve,  festa 
dies  "  of  Fortunatus.  Thomas  of  Cebano's  "  Dies  Irae  "  will 
stand  comparison  with  the  finest  odes  of  Petrarch,  Shelley,  Words- 
worth and  Francis  Thompson  for  substantial  elevation,  intensity, 
and  nobility  of  expression. 

Bold  thought,  intense  and  serious  passion,  a  style  harmon- 
ious and  in  accordance  with  these — that  is  to  say  varied,  meta- 
phorical, allusive,  and  vigorous, — noble  diction,  and  finally  a  con- 
trol of  every  detail  of  the  composition  which  enforces  unity  of 
effect :  such  is  the  sublimity  of  the  greatest  odes.  The  ode  is  not 
popular  poetry,  being  as  a  rule  too  profound,  too  austere,  too 
difficult.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  thoughts  and  images  that  arise 
in  the  poet's  mind  during  the  long  period  of  composition,  a  few 
only  are  selected,  and  those  the  most  pregnant.  In  one  sentence 
there  is  a  volume  of  prose,  in  one  word  a  picture.  Yet  although 
months  may  have  been  spent  in  its  execution,  the  ode  should  read 
as  one  grand  effort  of  genius,  one  flight  into  the  empyrean.  It 
springs  from  no  passing  mood,  but  from  the  profound  and  per- 
manent ideals  and  desires  of  the  poet's  life.  One  day  he  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  and  holiest  in  himself,  and  the  ode 
is  a  creed. 

In  origin  the  ode  is  a  choric  song  :  the  Attic  drama  abounds 
in  glorious  odes  sung  by  the  chorus  and  in  strophes,  in  all  lands 
marriage-odes  have  been  sung  by  choirs  of  men  and  women  alter- 
nately, the  Old  Testament  provides  numerous  accounts  of  choric 
odes.     The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  presents  a  perfect  type 
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of  the  ode  as  developed  among  a  people  of  little  mental  cultivation 
but  amazing  lyrical  genius.  To  the  choric  origin  of  the  ode  may 
be  referred  its  greater  length,  its  addresses  and  apostrophes,  its 
passages  of  narrative  and  passages  of  reflection,  and  its  strophic 
form. 

Lastly,  we  may  note  that  where  enthusiasm  predominates  in  the 
ode  its  metre  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  that  where  dignity  masters 
enthusiasm  the  metre  becomes  regular ;  and  that,  as  in  epic  and 
tragedy,  rhyme  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Odes  on  the  death  of  illustrious  men  melt  into  the  mood  of 
elergy.  Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton maintains  the  vigour  and  march  of  the  ode  proper,  while 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  with  its  note  of  private 
and  personal  love  and  grief  for  his  dear  friend  becomes  elegiac 
The  lyric  poet  turning  to  reflection,  and  under  no  influence  of  en- 
thusiasm, contemplates  the  world  and  sees  in  it  change  and  decay. 
In  himself  he  knows  and  fears  the  same  decay  without  hope  of 
renewal.  His  innate  joy  in  life  turns  to  sadness,  and  from  the 
midmost  fountain  of  pleasuresi  somewhat  of  bitterness  arises. 
Instead  of  expressing  emotion  in  direct  song  he  broods  over  it 
and  enters  the  elegiac  mood.  Discontent  with  the  world  causes 
the  young  poet  to  pour  out  his  regrets  and  satieties  in  such  verse 
as  abounds  in  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  much  poetry  of 
that  period,  inspired  by  Goethe's  "  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther. " 
The  lover  laments  his  unsatisfied  passion  in  elegy,  perfectly  in 
Propertius  and  Leopardi.  But  the  union  of  love  and  death  is  still 
more  deeply  beautiful  and  sad.  To  this  mingling  of  inspiration 
we  owe  Adonais  and  In  Memoriam,  and  the  most  glorious  monu- 
ment ever  raised  to  mortal  woman,  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 
Deeper  than  all  is  the  contemplation  of  the  mature  poet,  who, 
seeing  the  world  and  his  own  life  as  a  whole,  beauty  and  change, 
love  and  death,  loss  of  friends,  the  ruin  of  righteous  causes,  the 
uncertainty  and  pitifulness  of  life,  questions  the  mysterious  des- 
tiny of  man  and  finds  it — sadness.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  tears 
of  things  which  invests  Virgil's  poetry  with  unfathomable  pathos. 
There  have  been  poets,  too,  haunted  from  youth  by  some  shadow 
of  misery  and  early  death  which  falls  on  all  their  work.  This  it 
is  which  makes  Ernest  Dowson's  poem  to  Cynara  the  most  touch- 
ing lyric  of  our  generation. 
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Instead  of  speaking  in  his  own  person  the  poet  may  place  the 
utterance  of  his  dreams  and  fancies  in  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious 
personage,  or  may  express  for  others  the  emotions  they  feel  but 
cannot  voice.  Many  of  the  most  popular  poems  of  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning  belong  to  this  class.  Or  he  may  work 
some  exploit  into  a  song  or  give  to  an  abstract  idea  the  form  of  a 
story.  Human   interest  and  variety   and  pictorial  quality   are 

gained  in  this  way,  and  so  long  as  emotion  and  music  predominate 
over  the  thought  or  details  of  the  story  the  poem  maintains  its 
lyrical  quality.  Most  of  the  shorter  ballads  either  in  folk-song  or 
in  artistic  poetry  belong  to  this  class,  which  numbers  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  blooms  of  the  modern  Anthologies.  Sir 
Patrick  Spens,  the  Braes  of  Yarrow,  and  The  Twa  Corbies  may 
serve  as  examples  of  the  folk-ballad,  and  early  Spanish  is  rich  in 
them ;  while  Scott's  Proud  Maisie,  Goethe's  King  in  Thule,  Keat's 
"  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  " — ^loveliest  of  all — Hedne's  Der 
Asra,  B6ranger's  ballad  of  Napoleon  and  The  Grandmother, 
Rossetti's  Blessed  Damosel — if  not  too  elaborate  to  be  classed 
here — and  Maeterlinck's  "  Et  s'il  revenait  un  jour — "  are  master- 
pieces of  the  cultivated  ballad. 

There  is  still  the  short  philosophic  poem  in  lyrical  form  (no 
finer  examples  than  Wordsworth's  Cuckoo  and  "  My  heart  leaps 
up  when  I  behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,"  Groethe's  Das  Gottliche 
— "  Let  man  be  noble,  helpful  and  good,"  and  Hugo's  poem  on 
the  Sower) ;  nor  can  we  omit  the  epigram,  a  single  idea  expressed 
in  the  fewest  words,  but  unmistakably  lyric  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, Catullus,  and  Heine,  and  our  own  Blake  and  Herrick.  The 
sonnet  of  fourteen  equal  lines  and  from  four  to  seven  rhyme  sounds 
is  suited  to  the  elaborate  ebpression  of  thought  and  passion  com- 
bined, and  in  sequences  may  record  the  whole  philosophy  and 
experiences  of  a  long  love  story,  or  spiritual  autobiography,  or 
the  successive  great  crisis  of  a  national  struggle.  As  fashioned 
by  the  greatest  masters,  its  weight,  sonority,  and  intensity  have 
made  of  this  form  the  jewel  of  poetry,  "  Infinite  riches  in  a  little 
room."  The  ballade  of  three  stanzas  and  a  half  or  envoy  is  the 
lyric  mould  in  which  Chaucer  cast  his  good  counsel,  "  Truth  shall 
deliver,  it  is  no  dread,"  and  poor  Villon  his  praise  of  the  ladies 
of  old  time,  and  the  supplication  for  divine  and  human  pity  on 
himself  and  his  comrades  awaiting  the  gibbet. 
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T)rttmtt. 

Drama,  being  the  exhibition  of  an  action,  and  also  allowing 
the  characters  to  express  their  feelings  and  ideas,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  epic  and  of  lyrical  composition.  It  mainly  aims  at  arous- 
ing emotion  and  maintaining  it  by  variety  and  keenness  of 
interest.  The  illusion  of  reality  is  only  produced  in  the  audience 
when  sympathetic  emotion  is  wakened,  and  we  loathe,  enjoy  or 
fear  with  the  personages  of  the  play. 

We  love  to  see  the  actions  of  living  beings  presented  on  the 
stage,  but  pantomime  finds  no  place  in  literature:  only  when 
action  is  directed  by  human  will,  regulated  by  intelligence,  im- 
pelled by  emotion,  do  we  find  speech  necessary  to  explain  it. 
Then  the  distinctively  human  qualities  are  shown,  action  becomes 
secondary  to  the  revelation  of  man  in  words. 

This  revelation  of  humanity  is  effected  by  placing  a  number 
of  personages  in  such  relations,  both  unchangeable  and  changing, 
as  shall  evoke  their  qualities,  and  that  is  best  brought  about  by 
showing  men  and  women  agreeing  and  differing  in  their  aims 
The  confined  stage  and  short  time  limit  the  number  of  actors  and 
the  length  of  speeches,  so  that  only  a  very  few  human  characters 
can  be  portrayed  in  detail,  and  a  subordination  of  minor  person- 
ages to  a  hero  and  heroine  or  so  must  be  made.  Such  arrange- 
ment results  from  an  action  which  involves  the  whole  being  and 
fortunes  of  certain  figures  and  the  most  transient  interests  of 
others.  The  idea  of  the  fall  of  a  ministry  for  example  calls  up  at 
once  a  chief  minister  and  his  most  active  or  formidable  opponent, 
then  the  secondary  ministers  and  political  men  and  other  parti- 
cipators in  public  scenes,  and  then  the  private  life  of  these  people, 
the  minister's  family  and  so  on.  The  idea  of  the  finding  of  a  lost 
ring  supposes  a  loser  and  a  finder,  and  a  number  of  groups  of 
people  connected  in  some  way  with  them  and  with  the  ring.  Thus 
the  action  itself  arranges  the  characters  into  a  plan.  It  is  then 
that  agreement  and  difference  can  be  displayed,  by  the  fact  that 
the  characters  attempt  to  grasp  different  objects  of  desire  and  by 
different  means.  Almost  innumerable  combinations  offer  them- 
selves to  the  playwright.  But  our  chief  serious  interest,  in  the 
revelation,   development  and   interaction   of  character,   can  only 
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be  satisfied  when  the  action  is  in  itself  adapted  to  this  end.  Here 
the  might  of  the  greatest  dramatists  have  been  evinced.  Euri- 
pides, Shakespeare,  and  Corneille  in  his  best  tragedies,  excel  in 
adjusting  action  to  character.  So  far  as  the  action  issues  from 
the  characters  themselves  and  results  in  victory  or  compromise 
between  them,  it  is  entirely  human,  and  such  is  the  ideal  dramatic 
relation  between  plot  and  personages.  But  there  is  also  the  inter- 
position of  the  deities  or  fate  or  chance  in  human  affairs  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  wherever  and  whenever  such  interposition  has  been 
credited,  action  may  be  set  in  motion  by  these  causes,  or  it  may 
be  deflected  from  its  natural  path,  or  ended  in  some  sudden  man- 
ner. The  great  happenings  of  tragedy  generally  belong  to  this 
class,  and  so  do  many  farcical  plots,  while  those  actions  which 
issue  from  character  alone,  and  which  human  probabilities  and 
necessities  decide,  seem  proper  to  comic  and  tragi-comic  plays. 

The  dramatic  unities  are  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  all  ar- 
tistic production,  and  by  the  conditions  of  stage  representation. 
Dramatic  unity  is  to  be  found  firstly  in  the  unity  of  action  and 
the  maintenance  of  character.  Regarding  action  as  a  movement 
towards  an  end,  from  the  view-point  of  that  end  the  action  must 
fall  into  order  and  proportion.  A  drama  should  leave  nothing  to 
be  continued  :  the  passions  aroused  must  be  calmed,  the  wills  re- 
laxed, the  aims  of  each  person  reached  or  found  unreachable. 
But,  while  development  is  a  merit  and  even  conversion  allowable, 
no  personage  may  change  his  individuality  without  dissipating  our 
serious  interest.  Unity  of  action  forms  the  outer  manifestation  of 
unity  of  character.  Thence  it  appears  that  digressions  and  any 
portion  of  the  play  that  form  no  part  of  the  real  structure  of  plot 
and  character  violate  this  unity.  By-plots,   if  connected  and 

interacting  with  the  main  plot  do  not  offend  against  unity,  pro- 
vided also  that  the  end  of  by-  and  main-plots  is  the  same  and 
settles  all  conflict. 

The  unity  of  time  finds  no  place  in  romance,  and  yet  in  epic, 
as  we  have  seen,  exerts  a  compelling  force.  Drama  seems  to 
desire  this  unity,  but  in  accepting  it,  narrows  its  own  choice  of 
actions  and  its  freedom  in  revealing  human  character.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  drama  that  the  action  should  be  stripped  of  its  accidents, 
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its  secondary  causes  and  innumerable  results,  and  should  be 
therefore  compressed  in  time.  The  action  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  whole  energies  of  some  at  least  of  the  characters,  and  wills 
cannot  be  held  rigid  for  years,  nor  passions  maintained  at  a  per- 
petual boiling-point.  The  condition  of  excitement  and  emotion 
can  be  maintained  in  the  spectator  for  a  short  time  only,  and  it  is 
felt  that  they  are  only  natural  in  the  persons  represented  for  a 
time  not  very  much  more  protracted.  So  long  therefore  as  no 
character  suffers  violent  wresting  from  resolution  to  resolution, 
or  passion  to  passion,  the  reduction  of  the  plot  to  a  space  of  24 
hours  (Aristotle's  observation  on  Greek  tragic  usage),  or  less,  is 
desirable.  But  should  this  reduction  necessitate  long  narrations 
of  previous  circumstances,  as  in  the  second  scene  of  the  Tempest, 
though  with  stupendous  ingenuity,  drama  tends  to  epic  matter 
and  manner,   and  loses  its  appeal  to  the  interest. 

Again,  the  dramatic  concentration  favours  a  limitation  of 
space,  and  so  does  the  law  that  drama  is  to  be  presented  and  not 
imagined.  But  while  narrative  poetry  takes  us  from  place  to  place, 
describing  a  journey,  or  actions  in  different  places,  narration  on  the 
stage  must  not  oust  the  legitimate  acting.  Unity  of  place  has 
been  made  too  often  an  excuse  for  gross  improbabilities,  as  when 
conspiracies  evolve  in  a  palace  hall,  or  all  the  characters  meet 
again  and  again  outside  the  same  house.  Changes  of  place 

break  the  action. 

The  unities  have  been  pedantically  dictated,  and  wildly  re- 
jected. On  the  one  hand  they  undoubtedly  cramp  the  playwright 
in  his  choice  of  plot,  tend  to  substitute  narration  for  action,  and 
force  sudden  and  violent  alterations  in  character.  On  the  other 
hand  they  agree  that  the  general  artistic  principles  of  concentra- 
tion and  continuity ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Shakespeare, 
adapting  his  plays  from  chronicles  and  novels  where  changes  of 
place  and  progress  of  time  were  essential,  aimed  constantly  at  a 
closer  unity  of  action,  time  and  place,  and  by  every  means  in  his 
power  prevented  the  audience  from  noticing  the  lapse  of  time 
between  act  and  act. 
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The  dramatic  action  consists  of  three  movements,  the  start, 
the  working  up  to  a  crisis,  the  solution,  or,  complication,  the 
knot,  explication.  When  instead  of  the  natural  three  acts,  five 
parts  of  an  action  are  made,  the  first  act  forms  the  exposition, 
setting  before  the  audience  any  information  necessary  for  under- 
standing of  the  action  then  beginning,  the  second  and 
third  acts  show  the  growth  of  the  action,  the 
fourth  brings  the  crisis,  usually  placed  as  late  as 
possible  to  maintain  suspense,  and  the  fifth,  a  short  act, 
the  solution.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  usually  the  middle  of  the 
play,  the  action  seems  to  be  proceeding  in  one  direction,  then  some 
preparation  is  made  for  a  contrary  result,  the  ensuing  crisis  be- 
tween the  two  movements  leads  perhaps  to  a  reversal  of  the  first, 
and  the  solution  follows.  With  the  development  of  the  action 
should  go  on  an  ever  accelerating  interest,  which  quivers  at  the 
crisis  and  subsides  gradually  to  the  end.  The  same  three  stages 
of  development  are  usually  to  be  detected  in  each  minor  incident 
of  the  play,  and  the  lines  of  division  between 
main  movement  and  minor  movements  seldom  being 
identical,  many  irregularities  and  a  complex  rhythm 
of  progress  result.  As  the  audience,  once  the  problem  has  been 
clearly  and  fully  stated,  require  the  solution,  and  in  some  plays 
too  painful  or  exciting  the  very  stretch  of  emotion  cries  for  release, 
dramatic  action  hurries  to  the  loosing  or  cutting  of  the  knot.  But 
the  art  of  the  dramatist  invents  successive  hindrances  to  the  main 
movement,  balancing  the  impetuous  and  irresistible  advance  of 
the  action  by  partial  retardations,  extracting  from  each  conflict  its 
thrill  and  continually  rousing  fresh  interest.  Each  situation, 
each  meeting  of  major  and  lesser  motions,  affords  the  opportunity 
for  fresh  revelations  of  character  as  the  chief  personages  encoun- 
ter the  subsidiary  ones.  In  Hamlet,  where  the  alternate  victories 
of  the  hero  and  his  opponents  at  last  give  the  campaign  to  re- 
conciling Death,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  where  each  reef  is  nar- 
rowly avoided  by  their  bark  of  love  until  the  frail  and  star-crossed 
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ship  crashes  on  the  rocks  at  last,  this  rhythm  of  construction  and 
character-revelation  proceeds  with  fascinating"  power. 

Speech,  like  any  other  literary  material,  needs  to  be  raised  to 
an  ideal  form,  concentrated  and  purified.  In  drama,  whose  life  de- 
pends on  exciting  interest,  just  as  the  gestures,  facial  expressions 
and  voice  modulations  of  the  actors  surpass  the  normal,  so  must 
speech  be  heightened.  Where,  as  in  comedy,  ordinary  doings- 
of  ordinary  people  form  the  subject,  dramatic  language  must  not 
greatly  exceed  ordinary  conversation  in  concision  and  elegance ; 
but  in  tragedy  and  the  serious  play,  where  furious  passions,  in- 
tense volition,  the  depths  and  heights  of  the  soul  and  the  destiny 
of  man  are  exposed,  a  diction  of  corresponding  force,  pathos, 
dignity  and  beauty  is  demanded. 
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A  tragedy  is  essentially  a  play  which  presents  eminent  beings 
shattered  in  a  struggle  with  circumstances  and  their  own  natures. 
To  amplify  this  definition  and  to  furnish  instances  for  discussion, 
the  plots  of  four  of  the  greatest  tragedies  may  be  summarised 
thus.     Euripides  in  his  Medea  shows  how  the  Greek  hero  Jason 
abandons  the  barbarian  mistress,  who  for  him  had  forsaken  her 
fatherland,  had  saved  his  life  and  brought  him  through  countless 
dangers,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Corinth  and  be- 
come his  heir.     Medea,  a  princess  of  divine  descent  and  a  magi- 
cian, poisons  her  rival  and  the  king,  slays  the  children  she  herself 
had  borne  to  Jason,  and  escapes  unscathed,  leaving  him  a  broken 
man.     Sophocles  in  his  King  CEdipus  introduces  Theban  citizens 
imploring  their  wise  king,  who  had  come  to  the  town  a  stranger, 
delivered  it  from  the  monster  Sphinx,   and  married    the    queen 
Jocasta,  widowed  since  King  Laius  had  been  slain  on  the  high- 
way, to  free  Thebes  from  plague.     The  oracle  of  Apollo  declares 
that  the  scourge  has  fallen  because  the  murderer  of  King  Laius 
dwells  in  the  land  unpunished.         OEdipus    seeks    the    criminal. 
Gradually  the  truth  is  disclosed,  that  CEdipus  had  killed  Laius, 
not  kowing  whom  he  slew,  moreover,  as  it  had  been  phophesised 
that  Laius  should  fall  at  the  hands  of  his  son,  he  and  Jocasta  had 
exposed  their  infant  to  die,  but  the  babe  had  survived  and  was 
indeed  CEdipus  himself.       Jocasta  hangs  herself  for  shame,  and 
CEdipus,  parricide  and  incestuous,  dashes  out  his  eyes  and  wan- 
ders out  of  the  city  abhorred  into  exile.     In  Antigone,  Sophocles 
places  on  the  stage  the  fate  of  the  daughter  of  CEdipus.     Her 
brothers   Eteocles  and   Polynices  have  fought   for   the  crown   of 
Thebes,  Polynices  bringing  a  foreign  army  against  the  city  and 
Eteocles  defending  it,  and  at  last  have  slain  one  another  in  single 
combat.     Creon,  brother  of  Jocasta,  and  thus  a  foe  to  the  house 
of  CEdipus,  now  left  ruler  of  Thebes,  orders  that  Eteocles  shall 
be  honourably  buried,  but  that  the  corpse  of  Polynices  as  that  of 
an  enemy  to  the  state  shall  lie  exposed  to  dogs  and  carrion  birds. 
Antigone  breaks  this  cruel  injunction,    strewing    earth    on    her 
brother's  remains,  and  is  sentenced  by  Creon,  notwithstanding  th.i 
remonstrance  of  his  son     Haemon,   Antigone's  betrothed,   to  be 
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entombed  alive.  She  departs,  lamenting-  the  fate  which  deprives 
her  of  married  bliss.  Haemon,  finding  her  hanging  dead  in  the 
cave,  stabs  himself  before  the  eyes  of  Creon,  who  has  been 
frightened  by  a  prophet  and  has  come  to  release  Antigone.  The 
mother  of  Haemon  kills  herself  cursing  Creon,  who  is  lead  off  the 
stage  by  his  attendants.  Shakespeare  exhibits  in  Macbeth,  a 
Scottish  noble  urged  on  by  the  diabolical  and  deceptive  prophecies 
of  witches,  his  own  ambition,  and  his  wife's,  to  kill  his  guest. 
King  Duncan,  and  all  opponents  to  his  usurped  sovereignty. 
Under  the  strain  of  remorse  and  insomnia  Lady  Macbeth  dies 
mad,  the  tyrant,  ghost-haunted  and  knowing  himself  deceived, 
is  slain,  and  Duncan's  son  succeeds  to  the  throne. 

Critics  agree  that  Tragedy  is  to  be  reg^arded  as  the  highest 
type  of  literature.  Its  underlying  subject  is  the  incalculably  dis- 
astrous destiny  of  man,  a  superhuman  theme  which  brings  human- 
ity in  contact  with  Fate,  the  Gods,  the  elements,  and  eternity. 
Tragic  plots  rest  on  fiistory  or  legend,  not  on  the  imagination 
of  the  poets,  and  thus  epic  provides  the  very  stuff  of  tragedy. 
They  show  the  most  tremendous  calamities  possible  to  mankind, 
occasionally  civic  or  national  ruin,  though  this  has  been  found  too 
horrible  on  the  stage.  Yet  behind  the  doomed  protagonists  we 
know  there  stand  religions,  kingdoms,  armies,  cities,  whose 
triumph  or  wreck  is  involved  in  their  fortunes,  so  that  the  action 
looms  up  from  a  vast  background  and  is  fraugfht  with  the  suspense 
of  thousands.  The  characters  are  the  strongest,  noblest,  most 
brilliant,  and  most  unhappy  of  the  race ;  emperors  and  generals, 
all-conquering  beauties,  their  rank  and  endowments  give  them 
power  to  act  freely  and  to  display  individuality  unchecked  until 
the  conflict  arises.  Then  they  engage  in  irreconciliable  antagon- 
isms, their  unquenchable  virtues,  their  uncontrollable  passions, 
and  immovable  wills  collide,  and  annihilation  alone  can  decide  the 
struggle.  Not  exempt  from  the  common  relations,  these  imposing 
figures  are  bound  to  other  lives  as  judges  and  priests,  mothers  and 
sisters  and  sons.  Fierce  contests  lacerate  their  feelings,  and  the 
most  intense  emotions  rage  openly  in  tragic  personages  confronted 
with  death,  dishonour,  exile,  and  self-sacrifice.  No  depth  of 
thought  escapes  the  stirring  of  tragic  storm,  and  the  great  poets 
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have  uttered  through  the  mouths  of  the  chorus  and  the  agonists 
their  ultimate  convictions  on  life.  And  lastly  a  sublimity  of  lan- 
guage consonant  w^ith  action,  setting,  characters,  feelings  and 
thoughts  must  be  demanded. 

The  essence  of  tragic  action  is  struggle.  Man  is  a  glorious 
creature,  endowed  with  strength  and  wisdom,  beauty  and  love 
of  justice.  Yet  the  most  eminent  must  die,  and  in  a  short  space 
revert  from  their  sway  and  substance  to  fill  a  tiny  urn.  There  is 
a  dignity  in  death,  and  the  tragic  protagonist  is  the  symbol  of 
the  sublime  in  mortality.  Now  in  tragedy  our  passive  submission 
to  death  is  raised  to  a  resistance  against  death  in  some  active, 
positive,  hostile  form  ;  and  just  as  the  hero,  type  of  us  all,  is 
named  and  placed,  so  is  the  calamity  of  the  whole  human  race 
given  its  special  shape.  Caesar  is  slain  by  his  friends,  Paolo  by  a 
brother,  Othello  by  himself,  Agamemnon  by  his  wife;  Lear  loses 
power,  honour,  and  sanity,  CEdipus,  wisest  of  kings,  saviour  of 
the  city,  becomes  Fate's  laughing-stock  and  the  abomination  of 
his  people.  Though  the  last  stroke  may  be  welcomed  they  die 
unwillingly.  Theirs  was  the  will  to  live,  but  the  struggle  is  over 
before  the  scaffold  takes  them.  This  outer  ruin  usually  has  its 
counterpart  in  an  inner  cataclysm.  Medea,  Jocasta,  Othello, 
Lear,  Lady  Macbeth  suffer  the  extreme  of  mental  anguish,  racked 
by  conflicting  desires.  In  many  tragedies  the  inner  disaster  takes 
the  form  of  a  combat  between  conscience  and  sinful  impulse, 
between  individual  passion  and  the  moral  law.  Three  reasons 
suggest  themselves  for  the  insistence  of  tragedians  on  this  mental 
struggle.  History  and  daily  experience  show  us  men  placed  in 
circumstances  which  cause  the  most  torturing  doubt  and  conflict 
between  public  interest  and  family  ties,  personal  safety  and  duty, 
love  and  honour,  the  oath  and  the  desire.  Secondly,  tragedy 
exalts  human  nature,  and  to  allow  externals  alone  to  crush  man 
is  to  degrade  him,  but  to  show  man  as  his  own  invincible  foe,  to 
show  the  passions  and  the  will  divided  against  themselves,  and 
the  body  destroyed  by  the  mind  or  perhaps  even  sacrificed  by  the 
finally  victorious  moral  will,  this  affirms  our  faith  in  the  highest  in 
man  and  man  in  the  highest.  Lastly,  external  events  are  more 
properly  treated  in  narrative  literature,  but  the  play  of  varied 
emotions  arising  from  moral  conflict  provides  dramatic  oppor- 
tunities. 
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A  tragedy  usually  presents  some  painful  incident,  murder, 
just  off  the  stage  in  Greek  plays,  heaped  up  before  our  eyes  in 
Elizabethan  drama,  suicide  in  most  love  tragedies,  torture,  as  with 
Prometheus  chained  and  transfixed  to  a  crag,  Hercules  mad- 
dened by  the  poisoned  garment,  Philoctetes  screaming  with  pain 
from  an  incurable  wound,  madness  in  the  plays  of  Kyd,  Shake- 
speare and  Webster.  But  the  extremes  of  physical  torment  are 
found  too  disgusting  for  the  stage.  When  the  persons  who 

suffer  pain  are  capable  of  enduring  it,  the  scene  is  raised  to  sub- 
limity, exciting  not  only  the  feelings  of  pity  and  terror  proper  to 
tragedy  but  also  the  no  less  tragic    pleasure  of  admiration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  regular  action  of  tragedy  is  some  dis- 
aster to  the  great.  Primitive  imagination  viewed  such  disaster 
as  a  result  of  excess,  or  insolence  in  the  powerful ;  and  when  no 
misdeed  appeared  to  merit  the  chastisement  of  jealous  deities, 
then  direct  opposition  to  their  wills  as  in  the  case  of  Prometheus, 
or  overweening  pride  as  in  tragedies  on  the  story  of  Ajax,  Saul, 
and  Satan  occasions  the  calamity.  No  mortal  is  blameless,  and 
the  tragic  hero  can  only  be  the  perfect  type  of  mankind  if  he  is 
imperfect.  But  the  moral  sense  of  authors  and  public  soon  pre- 
ferred to  interpret  ruin  as  the  consequence  of  sin.  Sin  brings 
Nemesis.  If  deliberate  sin  is  visited  on  the  sinner,  however,  as 
in  Richard  III,  we  miss  the  tragic  problem,  there  is  no  question- 
ing of  Fate  at  the  close,  no  trembling  arraignment  of  the  higher 
Powers.  Yet  when  in  dramas  of  retribution  the  avenger  also 
falls,  when  Hamlet,  Orestes,  and  even  Medea  undergo  the  excru- 
ciations of  moral  anguish,  we  recognise  that  the  implacable  slayer, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  represents  eternal  justice  and 
moves  in  its  awful  radiance.  Again  when  crime  entails  a  heredit- 
ary curse,  as  in  Ibsen's  "  Ghosts,"  where  the  tainted  son  of  a 
debauchee  and  the  flighty  daughter  of  a  wanton  make  mouths 
upon  the  edge  of  ruin,  and  as  in  the  legends  of  the  houses  of 
Agamemnon,  Minos  of  Crete,  and  (Edipus,  then  indeed  the 
enigma  of  gloom  confounds  us.  Ant'gone,  Iphigeneia,  Cordelia* 
incur  the  doom  of  their  fatal  ancestry.  Where  sin  has  been  com- 
mitted unconsciously,  tragedy  is  pitiless,  and  hold  that  ignorance 
of  the  moral  law  in  no  wise  excuses  its  violation.     When,  as  in 
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the  case  of  Lear,  the  sin  is  of  the  slightest,  a  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment, tragedy  gives  a  terrifying  lesson  on  the  seriousness  and 
awful  responsibilities  of  life.  The  dogma  of  original  sin,  the 
innate  guiltiness  of  mankind,  though  seldom  expressed,  lurks  in 
the  very  conception  of  tragedy.  "He  must  be  wicked  to  deserve 
such  pain."  A  variety  of  the  sin  and  punishment  motive  is  that 
of  the  compelling  passion.  As  a  rule  the  character  possessed  by 
prodigality,  pride,  lust,  or  ambition,  commands  to  some  extent 
our  sympathy,  since  he  is  neither  lord  of  himself  nor  does  he  seek 
the  hurt  of  others  except  as  he  is  driven.  To  this  class  may  be 
assigned  most  tragedies  of  guilty  or  misplaced  love,  horrors  like 
Ford's  Annabella,  most  of  the  pathetic  plays  of  Racine,  tragedies 
on  the  stories  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  Don  Carlos,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra ;  while  Macbeth  and  his  wife  through  our  regrets 
for  their  squandered  nobility  and  lost  peace  enter  the  circle  of 
sympathetic  sinners  with  Marlowe's  Faustus  and  Edward  II., 
Medea,  VVallenstein,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Herod,  who  slew  his  peer- 
less wife,   Mariamne,  lest  another  should  possess  her. 

Hegel  thought  Greek  tragedy  based  on  the  struggle  between 
partial  rights,  to  the  mutual  destruction  and  the  establishment 
of  total  rights.  The  personages  of  tragedy  being  always  true  to 
their  lights,  and  convinced  of  the  righteousness,  or  at  any  rate, 
of  the  legality  of  their  course,  though  never  entirely  in  the  right, 
annihilate  themselves  to  the  vindication  of  moral  law  in  its  totality. 
Unfortunately  the  great  sophist  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
ostensible  motives  of  dramatic  characters  and  their  veritable 
motives.  There  is  however  one  type  of  tragedy  which  exhibits 
collision  between  persons  of  incompatible  dispositions  or  aims, 
and  if  such  persons  persist  in  the  career  marked  out  for  them  by 
their  nature,  circumstances  and  desires,  a  perfectly  natural  and 
inevitable  tragedy  results.  Such  conflict  may  arise  between  a 
king  and  a  popular  leader,  between  upholders  of  the  old  order 
and  any  leader  of  the  new,  between  authority  and  reason,  be- 
tween representatives  of  hostile  interests.  Plays  of  this  type 
admit  of  sympathetic  treatment  of  every  character,  and  may  be 
rich  in  human  interest,  psychological  insight,  and  guidance  for 
living.     Calderon's   Constant   Prince,    Corneille's    Polyeucte,    ex- 
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hibit  their  heroes  suffering  for  patriotic  and  religious  motives, 
rejecting  means  of  escape  to  life  and  love.  Livy  furnished  Corn- 
eille  with  the  story  of  the  Roman  champion,  Horatius,  who  having 
slain  the  foreign  lover  of  his  sister  in  the  national  cause,  stabs  her 
for  lamenting  the  death  of  an  alien  foe.  Hebbel's  tragedies  follow 
this  model.  In  his  Agnes  Bernauer,  for  instance,  a  young  prince 
marries  a  burgher's  daughter  and  forgets  his  responsibilities  to 
his  country.  His  father  recalls  him  to  duty  by  having  the  blame- 
less girl  murdered.  Mr.  Galswothy's  Strife  places  before  us  the 
fight  between  a  strike  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  When  both  men  have  broken  down  under  the  strain 
of  resisting  pressure  from  without  and  treachery  from  within, 
their  disloyal  followers  compromise  the  matter,  a  sensible  step 
which  would  have  obviated  all  the  suffering  if  taken  at  first. 
Sudermann's  Heimat  (Magda)  shows  the  antagonism  between 
respectable  society  and  Bohemianism  in  the  types  of  an  honour- 
able, virtuous,  but  tyranical  father,  and  a  talented  and  equally 
determined  daughter  who  shatter  each  other's  happiness  and  in- 
flict misery  on  those  who  love  them.  The  Antigone,  dramatising 
a  conflict  between  duty  to  the  law  of  the  State  and  piety  to  a 
brother's  corpse,  perhaps  belongs  to  this  type,  but  Creon  is  ac- 
tuated by  malice  and  hatred  against  the  house  of  CEdipus,  and 
the  curse  of  the  family  falls  upon  Antigone,  so  that  the  causes 
of  her  death  are  various.  Excluding  the  Antigone,  these  plays 
allow  one  to  balance  arguments  and  forget  the  personages.  They 
are  prose  tragedies,  grey  in  tone,  where  the  master  works  march 
and  ring  in  verse,  lit  with  torches  and  the  flare  of  hell,  shot  with 
sunlight,  crimson  with  blood,  and  again  washed  with  tears. 

Experience  shows,  and  it  is  the  popular  interpretation  of  most 
historical  calamities,  that  many  disasters  have  been  the  work 
of  a  deliberate  and  cold-blooded  villian,  an  evil  counsellor,  a  lust- 
ful prinoe,  an  ambitious  statesman,  a  greedy  dependant,  a  wicked 
queen.  In  our  Elizabethan  age  particularly,  a  favourite  type  of 
tragedy  was  that  in  which  the  villain — Italian  for  choice  and  often 
founding  his  evil  practices  on  the  theories  of  Machiavelli — ruins 
the  innocent  and  confiding,  either  to  gain  his  own  ends,  or  from 
devilish  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  others  and  the  triumph  of 
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evil.  Plays  on  the  theme  of  Virginia,  in  which  a  father  to  save 
his  daughter  from  dishonour,  stabs  her  with  his  own  hand,  show 
the  lustful  tyrant  abetted  by  an  evil  counsellor,  as  do  those  on  the 
variousi  victims  of  Nero  (Britannicus,  Agrippina,  Octavia).  In 
English  plays  we  possess  Othello  as  the  finest  example,  with 
Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi,  while  King  Lear  and  Richard  III. 
have  affinities  with  this  class.  Popular  feeling,  nourished  on  tha*^ 
personal  interpretation  of  history  which  finds  expression  in  the 
folk  tales  of  malignance  towards  the  good  and  lovely,  goes  out 
freely  to  such  tragedies. 

Thus  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  illustrate  Shakespeare,  Racine, 
Lessing  and  Alfieri,  the  intermediate  literary  form  being  melo- 
drama. This  variety  of  tragedy  excites  intense  sympathy  for  the 
victims  and  horror  at  the  villain,  it  allows  of  poetic  justice  being 
satisfied  and  is  thus  as  directly  moralising  in  influence  as  a 
criminal's  dying  speech,  it  absolves  the  Gods  from  their  responsi- 
bility for  human  wreck,  assuming  free-will  and  self-chosen  wicked- 
ness in  the  mover  of  the  action.  Of  course,  these  different  types 
of  tragic  causes  are  combined  in  an  affinity  of  ways,  the  slaughter 
of  Agamemnon  in  Aeschylus 's  famous  play  being  a  result  of  pride 
and  punishment,  sin  and  punishment,  incompatibility  of  nature, 
compelling  passion,  a  villain,  and  ancestral  curse. 

Tragic  Irony  occurs  when  a  person  through  ignorance  of 
certain  facts  acts  so  as  to  bring  ruin  to  himself.  CEdipus  urges 
inquisition  for  the  murderer  of  Laius  not  knowing  the  guilt  will 
prove  on  his  own  head.  Macbeth  presses  slaughter  on  slaughter 
to  keep  his  kingdom,  by  that  very  means  increasing  and  enraging 
the  forces  against  him.  Lear  praises  the  love  of  his  unnatural 
daughter  and  drives  away  his  only  loving  child,  Wallenstein  con- 
fides the  story  of  Octavio's  defection  to  Butler,  the  very  man 
about  to  assassinate  him.  Mr.  Ha-dy's  novels,  being  founded 
on  the  philosophical  idea  of  tragic  irony,  abound  in  instances 
tending  to  prove  human  life  a  grim  jest.  Any  innocent  or  optim- 
istic speech  uttered  in  ignorance  of  the  approaching  doom  is  tragic 
irony  too.  Tragic  irony  shows  human  blindness  courting  destruc- 
tion, and  is  an  epigram  of  the  general  lesson  of  tragedy. 
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From  the  nature  of  its  fearful  actions  and  devoted  person- 
ages, tragedy  demands  the  most  intense  and  weighty  form  of 
speech,  competent  to  display  the  operations  of  the  reason,  as  well 
as  the  soar  and  fall  of  emotion,  and  dignified  enough  to  separate 
the  play  from  the  vulgarities  of  life  and  to  give  it  ideality.  The 
Athenians  were  happy  in  their  selection  of  a  medium,  adopting  an 
iambic  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  the  nearest  metrical  approxi- 
mation to  the  rhythm  of  their  ordinary  conversation,  for  human 
dialogue  and  soliloquy,  with  odes  and  hymns  in  lyric  verse  sung 
by  the  chorus  and  voicing  the  ideal  and  the  divine,  with  reflections 
on  our  destiny.  This  alternation  of  manners  relieving  and  supple- 
menting each  other,  holds  the  drama  between  heaven  and  earth 
in  a  swaying  balance.  Thus  the  Antigone  opens  on  a  somewhat 
prosaic  and  uninspired  plane,  but  a  glorious  choric  outburst  lifts 
the  whole  play  to  the  real  height  of  the  heroine  and  the  moral 
situation.  The  tragedies  of  our  Elizabethan  period  and  those  of 
Schiller,  though  written  in  blank  verse,  are  penetrated  with  lyrical 
feeding,  and  the  Spanish  plays  are  mainly  lyric  metre,  while 
D'Annunzio's  finest  tragedy,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  is  almost 
entirely  lyrical  in  form  and  manner,  being  written  in  unrhymed 
verse  of  amazing  speed,  expression  and  loveliness.  In  diction 
there  are  two  tragic  styles,  of  elaborate,  sonorous,  majestic, 
classic  words,  and  of  piercing,  naked,  simple,  vernacular  words. 
English  writers,  having  a  double  vocabulary,  at  times  vary  these 
styles  with  marvellous  artistry,  none  excelling  Shakespeare  :— 
"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine." 
Tragic  poets  then,  declare  that  no  virtue,  strength  nor 
wisdom,  avail  to  guarantee  men  against  Fate,  that  man  is  not 
capable  of  commanding  success,  nor  even  able  to  avoid  disaster, 
that  there  is  no  rule  for  living,  nor  is  man  free  but  controlled 
by  powers  which  do  not  minister  to  him  but  may  even  be  hostile, 
that  the  smallest  errors  may  entail  disproportionate  punishment 
on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Yet  the  conclusions  of 
tragic  penetration  need  not  deject,  and  never  degrade  mankind. 
The  first  is  that  happiness  should  not  be  the  aim  of  humanity,  the 
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second  that  man  is  greater  than  Fate.  Ciidipus  and  Jocasta 
execute  sentence  on  themselves,  attaining  to  the  austere  sacred- 
ness  of  the  self-oondemned  judge.  At  the  expense  of  parental 
authority,  kingly  pre-neminence,  bodily  powers,  and  dear  life  they 
vindicate  the  moral  sense,  and  set  forth  the  majesty  of  man 
governed  by  a  law  above  the  will  to  live.  And  moral  freedom 
is  reached  when  the  struggle  of  desire  against  conscience  ceases ; 
the  hero  passes  away  in  serenity,  invested  in  the  garment  of  the 
sacrificial  victim,  and  suddenly  appearing  to  the  reverent  eye  as 
an  expiation  for  the  error  of  our  race. 
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'G\)€  Mature  anb  Ti^lms  of  (Tomedy. 

A  comedy  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  play  with  a  happy 
ending,  but  it  requires  very  little  examination  to  see  that  we  have 
not  the  essentials  of  comedy  in  this  simple  formula.  For  many 
tragedies  close  on  the  triumph  of  justice  and  the  promise  of 
golden  days,  and  tragi-comedies,  after  imminent  perils  narrowly 
avoided  place  their  hero  and  heroine  in  safety  and  delight.  The 
happy  ending  alone  can  not  make  the  comedy,  when  half  the  play 
has  caused  anxiety  and  tears.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  this  popu- 
lar definition  as  a  mistaken  attempt  to  find  in  comedy  the  exact 
opposite  of  tragedy  But  a  tragedy  is  not  merely  a  play  which 
ends  unhappily ;  the  inevitable  bad  fate  pursues  its  victims, 
marked  for  slaughter  from  the  beginning,  and  the  day  of  tragedy 
is  rather  continuously  overcast  than  just  closing  in  darkness.  A 
tragedy  begins  in  gloom,  proceeds  in  gloom,  and  ends  in  gloom, 
to  the  initiated  spectator  who  interprets  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
the  approaching  penumbra  of  black  calamity.  And  the  antithesis 
to  tragedy  with  its  irresistible  had  fate  is  the  fairy-tale  with  its 
obstinate  glad  fate;  when  Tom  Thumb  is  swallowed  by  the  fish 
we  know  no  harm  can  come  to  him,  and  what  are  giants  to  Jack ! 
Comedy  has  very  little  to  do  with  fate,  good  or  bad ;  comedy 
believes  in  free-will  and  human  responsibility. 

There  is  another  difference  between  comedy  and  tragedy 
quite  as  noteworthy  as  that  between  laughter  and  tears.  They 
diffe?  as  plain  from  mountain-crag,  as  a  lamp  from  a  conflagra- 
tion, as  an  inn  from  a  temple.  Tragedy  presents  the  awful  doom 
of  kings ;  comedy  exhibits  amusing  events  in  the  life  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Somebody,  or  shows  how  two  young  lovers,  helped  by  their 
man  or  maid,  overcome  the  opposition  of  some  ridiculous  father, 
mother,  guardian,  or  rival,  and  are  happily  united  at  last.  Tragic 
personages  are  much  above  us,  comic  rather  below  us,  in  strength 
and  dignity  of  character.  The  most  suitable  form  for  the  one 
type  is  verse,  for  the  other  prose.  The  action  of  tragedy  passes 
on  a  mountain,  in  a  palace,  in  a  camp,  of  comedy  in  a  garden, 
a  drawing-room,  a  law-court.  But  this  very  familiarity  of  comedy 
gives  it  a  claim  to  our  serious  attention.  It  is  a  criticism  of 
everyday  life.      The  problems  of  tragedy  present  themselves  to  us 
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for  practical  solution  so  very  seldom.  How  many  of  us  have, 
like  Lear,  a  kingdom  to  divide  amongst  our  daughters?  Comedy 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  our  daily  affairs,  and  like  the  officious 
fellow  in  Terence  thinks  no  human  matter  alien  to  her.  It  is 
the  domestic  and  commonplace  which  supplies  the  subject-matter 
for  our  comic  playwrights;  but  this  homely  stuff  is  used  with  a 
moral  purpose,,  not  to  fashion  saints  and  heroes,  but  to  conform 
the  spectators  to  the  pattern  of  good  sensible  citizens.  From 
olden  days  comedy  has  been  a  school  of  rational  behaviour  and 
attainable  ideals  of  conduct.  "  The  most  useful  thing  in  life, 
I  think,  is  not  too  much  of  anything,"  "  Never  rejoice  at  your 
neighbours  misfortunes  ":  maxims  of  this  nature  abound  in  the 
comic  authors.  And  the  means  employed  to  school  men  into 
reason  and  benevolence  are  told  us  by  Horace  and  Moli^re :  men 
and  their  morals  are  to  be  corrected  by  laughter.  We  deride 
vices  and  follies  and  so  become  less  vicious  and  foolish.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  high  and  austere  moralists  like  Plato  and 
Bossuet  have  condemned  comedy  as  exerting  no  moralising  in- 
fluence; and  also  that  tragedy  though  teaching  no  direct  ethical 
ksson  seems  more  moral  than  comedy  though  inculcating  specific 
virtues. 

Theories  of  laughter  must  not  detain  us  here;  but  the  mirth 
excited  by  true  comedy  produces — not  the  guffaw  appropriate  to 
farce,  nor  the  laugh  of  scorn  appropriate  to  tragedy,  nor  the 
laugh  of  joy  in  beauty — but  a  laugh  with  some  malice  in  it,  some 
naked  amusement,  some  criticism,  some  moral  judgment,  some 
sympathy,  in  short  an  intellectual  laugh. 

We  have  now  some  general  conception  of  comedy  :  that  it 
shows  the  ridiculousness  of  those  who  do  not  adjust  themselves 
to  reasonable  and  considerate  behaviour  among  their  fellow-men. 
Whatever  the  pretensions,  the  rank,  beauty,  wit,  or  wealth  of 
the  offenders,  comedy  punishes  them.  Supposing  we  are  going 
lo  write  a  comedy :  it  is  plain  that  we  must  use  wit  and  humour 
and  satire  or  we  shall  not  raise  a  laugh  or  hit  any  vice  hard. 
The  wit  is  food  for  laughter,  the  satire  for  thought,  and  humour 
must  redeem  the  play  from  hardness  and  inhumanity,  to  produce 
a  deeper  pleasure  than  that  provoked  by  the  snap  and  sparkle  of 
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repartee  and  epigram.  And  there  should  be  a  tinge  of  gentle 
sentiment  to  complete  the  comic  charm.  Four  main  types  of 
comedy  afford  models.  Shall  we  invent  mirth-raising  incidents, 
a  plot  full  of  mistakes  and  queer  coincidences  like  Plautus's 
Menaechmi,  a  play  of  twin  brothers  on  which  Shakespeare  built 
his  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  like  Goldoni's  Ventaglio,  where  a  fan 
changes  hands  again  and  again,  exciting  jealousy,  triumph, 
covetousness,  and  delight  as  it  passes  from  lord  to  country  girl, 
fiom  host  to  cobbler,  from  sponging  nobleman  to  another  suitor 
of  the  lady  who  obtains  it  after  all.  Then  we  shall  have  a  comedy 
of  intrigue,  like  Plautus's  Captivi,  where  an  old  man  regains  his 
lost  son  in  the  person  of  a  purchased  slave,  or  like  Goldsmith's 
merry  play.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  where  a  young  gentleman 
takes  a  friend's  house  for  an  inn,  and  the  lady  he  is  destined  to 
marry  for  a  barmaid.  And  we  shall  go  perilously  near  to  farce. 
But  such  comedy  will  amuse  without  instructing,  unless  we 
should  sow  in  the  speeches  of  various  characters  a  crop  of  moral 
maxims,  or  give  unity  of  effect  to  the  play  by  satirising  some  one 
particular  vice  which  sets  the  puppets  all  a-working.  If  our  de- 
sign is  to  attack  vice,  we  may  effect  this  by  creating  a  comic 
character  and  building  the  story  around  him.  Such  was  the 
practice  of  Molifere,  the  greatest  of  all  comic  authors.  L'Avare, 
the  Miser,  is  the  story  of  an  old  wretch  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
honour,  children,  anything  for  gold.  In  Tartuffe,  Moli^re  sets 
moving  before  us  the  perfect  type  of  the  vicious  hypocrite,  who 
masks  gluttony,  lasciviousness,  and  treacherous  ingratitude  under 
an  almost  impenetrable  disguise  of  religious  and  moral  zeal.  These 
comedies  of  type  and  character  product  a  powerful  effect,  and  are 
very  clearly  a  higher  and  more  profound  kind  of  literary  work  than 
the  rapid,  thoughtless  comedy  of  intrigue.  At  times  Moli^re's 
intensity  and  seriousness  come  near  to  the  tragic,  but  he  main- 
tains the  audience  in  a  blithesome  mood  while  he  shows  the  phases 
of  a  folly  or  vice,  and  remains  solidly  and  magnificently  comic. 
Ben  Jonson's  Volpone  is  the  most  perfect  English  comedy  of 
type  or  character.  Where  the  comedy  of  plot  uses  stock-types — 
the  old  man,  the  giggling  miss,  the  pert  waiting-woman,  the  rich 
and  benevolent  uncle,  this  comedy  personifies  and  incarnates  vice 
and  is  truly  creative.     Compare  Sir  Toby  Belch  with  FalstafF. 
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From  time  to  time  a  wave  of  folly  sweeps  over  society,  or 
some  eternal  vice  emerges  for  a  moment  more  brazenly  than 
usual  into  public  view,  or  some  section  of  citizens  offends  against 
reason.  Now  is  the  opportunity  of  the  comic  reformer.  He  leaps 
at  the  demagogues  and  tears  them  in  pieces,  he  laughs  the  blue 
stockings  out  of  countenance,  he  gibes  at  the  solemn  pretences 
of  professional  men,  makes  whips  for  the  smart  set,  or  gently 
hints  to  journalists  that  they  are  neither  infallible  nor  immaculate. 
Edouard  Pailleron  has  written  a  delightful  comedy  of  this  kind,  an 
attack  on  serious  society,  Le  Monde  ou  L'On  S'Ennuie,  where 
everyone  attends  lectures  and  takes  an  intense  interest  in  culture. 
Self-seeking  scholars,  plausible  and  insincere  officials,  meddling 
pretentious  ladies,  compose  this  section  of  the  world,  and  Pailleron 
exposes  them  all  in  the  most  amusing  way.  Freytag's  pleasant 
play  Die  Journalisten — by  general  consent  one  of  the  best  Ger- 
man comedies — diagnoses  the  fever  that  drives  people  to  write 
for  the  newspapers,  and  the  lack  of  depth  and  principle,  the  love 
of  intrigue  which  journalists  are  liable  to  contract  from  their 
profession.  All  comedies  may  be  called  comedies  of  manners,  but 
this  type  best  merits  the  name,  since  it  is  a  fashion  or  a  homo- 
geneous section  of  society  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  play. 
Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal  is  a  pattern  comedy  of  manners, 
most  truly  comic  as  uniting  moral  purpose  with  hearty  fun,  sharp- 
ness of  criticism,  pleasant  sentiment,  and  the  most  artistic  unity 
of  theme  with  variety  of  personages. 

Besides  comic  incident  which  tends  to  farce,  comic  character 
which,  if  given  to  many  personages  in  the  play  destroys  its  unity 
of  effect,  and  if  given  to  one  or  two  approaches  too  near  the  sub- 
lime and  makes  a  play  a  work,  and  comic  fashion,  an  author  may 
depend  on  wit  for  his  appeal  to  laughter.  But  wit  is  often  a  foe 
to  solidity  of  construction  and  truth  of  characterisation,  as  we 
notice  in  the  far  too  clever  plays  of  Congreve  and  certain  lesser 
and  later  playwrights.  Naturally,  to  whichever  type  in  the  main 
a  good  comedy  belongs,  it  uses  all  these  sources  of  comic  enjoy- 
ment :  the  well-knit  plot  arises  from,  or  agrees  with  the  characters 
of  the  personages,  whose  vices  and  follies  follow  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  while  wit,  humour,  and  satire  are  diffused  throughout, 
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wit  in  the  mouths  of  clever  people,  satire  uttered  by  acid  or  irrit- 
able persons,  humour  felt  in  the  whole  substance  of  the  piece,  and 
finally  the  tender  grace  of  sentiment  adds  beauty  and  attracts  to 
virtue. 

So  far  we  have  followed  comedy  more  or  less  as  understood 
by  Menander  (as  far  as  we  can  tell),  Terence,  Ben  Jonson, 
Moli^re,  Goldinl,  Congreve,  Lessing  and  Sheridan,  but  there 
are  other  forms  lacking  the  hardness,  the  vigour,  the  mirth,  and 
the  direct  moralising  of  their  canonical  writings.  Orthodox 

comedy  appeals  to  ordinary  intelligence  rather  than  to  the  emo- 
tions or  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  When  a  poet  of  powerful  imagi- 
nation essays  comedy,  it  is  liable  in  his  hands  to  change  its  nature 
and  name  "  into  something  rich  and  strange,"  the  exuberant 
political  satires  of  Aristophanes,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  with 
their  romantic,  or  tragi-comic  main  plots,  and  farcical  sub-plots, 
the  productions  of  Calderon  in  their  freedom  and  fantastic  beauty, 
often  defying  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  comedy. 
Shakespeare  generally  dramatised  a  romance  to  make  a  play  ; 
but  from  the  prefaces  of  more  conventional  pieces  and  from  their 
titles  it  appears  that  the  usual  process  of  composing  a  comedy 
is  from  the  abstract  idea  or  moral  to  the  invention  of  personages, 
situations,  and  dialogue.  While  Shakespeare  named  his  trage- 
dies from  their  protagonists,  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  or 
Macbeth,  he  entitled  his  comedies  after  moral  lessons,  as  Measure 
for  Measure,  thereby  acknowledging  the  "  rigour  of  comic  law," 
or  asserted  his  freedom  in  such  defiant  headings  as  Twelth  Night 
or  What  You  Will,  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  Winter  Tales. 

Playwrights  whose  comic  force  is  less  than  their  love  of  senti- 
ment or  edification  produce  other  types  of  comedy.  The  growth 
of  human  sympathy  after  the  time  of  Richardson  and  Rousseau, 
and  the  spread  of  new  social  ideas  in  the  later  19th  century,  led 
to  the  composition  of  many  sentimental  and  serious  plays  which 
so  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  comedy  as  to  provide  occasion  of 
scoffing  to  the  writers  of  parody  and  burlesque. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  comedy  still  to  be  con- 
sidered. Whereas  tragedy  deals  with  historical,  long  past  events, 
comedy  is  contemporaneous.       While  we  recognise  that  nothing 
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can  be  done  to  aid  Antigone,  or  that  nothing  was  done  to  punish 
Medea,  we  cannot  allow  wrong  to  go  on  to-day  and  among  people 
like  ourselves  with  impunity.  Comedy  administers  poetic  justice 
and  rewards  the  good,  punishes  the  bad,  arranges  and  rectifies. 
It  satisfies  our  sense  of  equity  and  is  in  so  far  ideal.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  is  only  in  our  social  relationships  that  this  comic  justice 
can  be  meted  out,  and  even  then  one  often  feels  that  truth  is 
sacrificed  to  optimism.  But  after  all  the  business  of  comedy  is  to 
please.  The  tension  and  dignity  of  tragedy  would  be  unbearable 
in  daily  life,  and  comedy  depends  on  surprises,  rapid  reversals  of 
situation,  and  stupid  repetition  of  actions  or  phrases,  to  excite 
our  interest  and  laughter  anew.  For  instance,  in  Die  Journalis- 
ten.  Colonel  von  Berg  calls  journalists  irritable  sensitive  people, 
and  then  flies  into  a  rage  when  his  anonymous  articles  are 
sharply  criticised  in  an  opposition  gazette.  He  describes  most 
wittily  the  way  in  which  candidates  for  office  disguise  from  them- 
selves the  fact  that  they  are  actuated  by  personal  ambition  or 
vanity,  and  soon  after  accepts  nomination  himself,  as  he  thinks, 
from  the  highest  motives.  Moli^re's  "  Poor  fellow,"  and  "  What 
the  deuce  was  he  doing  in  that  galley?"  and  the  old  farce-phrase 
Let's  get  back  to  our  sheep,"  may  serve  as  examples  of  comic 
repetition. 

A  third  point  is  this — that  in  comedy  woman  comes  to  her  own. 
The  great  comic  authors  seem  to  hold  that  women  are  generally 
more  sensible,  more  balanced,  more  rational  than  men,  have  more 
modest  ideals  of  happiness  and  surer  ways  of  reaching  it,  are 
more  practical,  and  less  the  slaves  of  ideas.  The  heroics  and 
ecstasies,  tried  by  the  touchstones  of  woman's  sense  and  wit, 
stand  the  test  but  poorly.  Again  and  again  in  comedy,  troubled 
and  blinded  men  are  restored  to  happiness  by  the  tact  and  patience 
of  kind  and  constant  women.  Minna  von  Barnhelm  brings  self- 
confidence  to  her  lover,  Elmire  unmasks  Tartuffe,  and  Shake- 
speare's heroines  are  the  very  ministers  of  Providence.  The 
correct  way  of  ending  a  comedy  is  by  a  satisfactory  marriage, 
the  language  of  comedy  itself  is  the  speech  of  women,  neither 
pedantic  nor  vulgar,  neither  highflown  nor  mean,  neither  vague 
nor  exactly  logical.  It  is  the  perfection  of  daily  conversation. 
The  language  of  comedy  is  the  true  speech  of  the  country. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  studied  the  great  genres,  the  literary  types 
which,  arising  each  from  a  certain  outlook  on  life,  from  natural 
and  necessary  reactions  to  certain  impressions,  or  from  definite 
and  different  human  needs,  obtain  therefrom  a  manner  and  form 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  or  impulse,  a  philosophy  and  a  theory 
of  their  own.  Many  minor  kinds  arrange  themselves  under  the 
great  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  families.  Among  the  lyric  types 
we  easily  recognise  the  love-letter,  the  religious  meditation,  the 
philosophical  essay  when  personal  and  passionate  like  Mr.  Bert- 
rand  Russell's  noble  utterance,  "  The  Free  Man's  Worship," 
even  a  whole  book  of  philosophy  such  as  Richard  Jefferies' 
spiritual  autobiography,  "  The  Story  of  my  Heart"  any  litera- 
ture which  springs  from  its  composer's  yearning  to  enounce 
powerful  feeUng.  Autobiography  is  lyric  in  the  "  Confessions  " 
of  Rousseau  and  of  St.  Augustine:  "  Late  have  I  come  to  love 
Thee,  Beauty  so  ancient  and  so  new,  late  have  I  come  to  love 
Thee.  And  behold.  Thou  wast  within  and  I  without,  and  there 
1  sought  Thee;  and  I,  deformed,  rushed  upon  those  beauteous 
forms  which  Thou  hadst  made.  Thou  wast  with  me,  but  I  was 
not  with  Thee.  Things  held  me  far  from  Thee,  which,  unless 
they  had  their  being  in  Thee,  had  no  being.  Thou  didst  call  and 
cry  aloud,  and  break  through  my  deafness ;  Thou  didst  blaze  forth 
and  shine,  and  scatter  my  blindness ;  Thou  didst  send  forth 
perfume  and  I  drew  in  my  breath  and  I  pant  towards  Thee.  I 
tasted,  and  now  I  hunger  and  thirst.  Thou  didst  touch  me,  and 
I  burned  for  Thy  peace."  Even  the  book  of  maxims  in  self- 
revelation  and  perfection  of  style  may  be  lyric,  as  with  Pascal 
and  Joubert ;  for  indeed  in  early  literatures  the  gnomic  poem,  a 
collection  of  wise  saws,  flourishes  exceedingly,  and  Goethe  and 
Schiller  turned  many  a  sententious  saying  into  couplet  or  quat- 
rain for  their  honest-hearted  countrymen. 

In  a  certain  sense  we  may  call  every  narrative  epic  (only 
read  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  account  of  that  last  fight  of  the 
Revenge),  and  then  history,  travels,  and  the  descriptive  and  did- 
actic peom  enter  the  circle  of  epos,  romance,  and  prose  fiction. 
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But  in  proportion  as  these  types  approach  the  laborious  exacti- 
tude of  scientific  works  in  the  attempt  to  show  every  detail  and 
every  relationship,  to  reduce  to  formulae  huge  masses  of  parti- 
culars and  thereby  to  substitite  numerical  symbols  for  mental 
images,  to  systematise  and  tabulate,  they  lose  their  claim  to  be 
called  belles  lettres,  polite  literature.  There  are  accumulated 
observations  which  no  cunning  can  work  into  the  shape  of  beauty, 
tangled  negotiations  that  refuse  to  be  summed  up  in  a  few  neat 
phrases,  measurements  and  maps,  syllogisms  and  technical  terms 
which  exclude  the  imagination  and  dispel  emotion.  History,  how- 
ever, has  ever  been  composed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Muses 
since  Herodotus,  his  accounts  of  Lydia,  Babylon,  Egypt,  and 
Scythia  blending  into  the  march  of  Persia  and  that  immortal 
wrestle  between  Hellenes  and  barbarians,  Marathon,  Thermopy- 
lae, Salamis,  Plataea,  with  all  their  inspiration  diversified  by 
anecdotes  quaint  or  touching,  named  his  nine  books  by  their  divine 
names,  and  read  the  work  in  public  at  Athens.  Thucydides 
with  his  undeceivable  sagacity,  his  military  plan  of  dividing  a 
complex  of  actions  into  several  dramatic  movements,  his  keen 
selection  of  the  pivot  action  on  which  great  events  turn,  his  por- 
traits, above  all  his  orations,  consciously  wrote  literature. 
Among  Roman  historians,  Sallust  sets  before  us  the  sensational 
novel  of  Catiline's  plot,  and  Livy  in  the  rhetorical  and  orotund 
style  of  the  best  of  state  historiographers  proceeds  along  an  un- 
ending gallery  of  pictures.  But  the  incomparable  Tacitus  who 
builds  up  a  book  of  history  like  a  p'ay,  and  gives  a  different  vivid- 
ness to  every  personality  and  incident,  painter  of  night-pieces, 
battles,  sacks,  and  orgies,  master  of  ineffacable  epigram,  master 
of  cadence,  stands  to  my  mind,  prince  of  literary  historians. 
Some  charm  hangs  about  a  few  mediaeval  chroniclers,  those  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  working  into  their  narrative  the  sub- 
stance and  sometimes  the  lilt  of  ballads  on  the  death  of  a  king  or 
archbishop,  old  Villehardouin  and  Joinville  with  their  plain, 
knightly  style  and  word  or  two  for  honour  to  the  brave  and  wise 
and  disgrace  to  the  craven.  To  come  to  modern  times  (doing 
grievous  wrong  to  Davila  and  Clarendon),  there  is  Gibbon, 
trained  in  the  style  of  the  French  writers,  neat  and  plain,  yet 
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penetrated  with  the  poetry  of  history  and  embracing  his  own  sub- 
ject, extracting  from  it  such  a  manner,  such  a  style,  as  Augus- 
tus might  have  approved  for  the  description  of  his  Empire.  There 
are  passages  in  Napier's  "  Peninsular  War  "  not  unfit  to  rank  as 
epos,  though  glowing  with  sterner  fire,  the  retreat  to  Coruna, 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  the  fine  conclusions  with  its  comparisons 
of  French  and  English,  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  and,  finest, 
that  enthusiastic  narrative  of  the  "  astonishing  infantry  "  of 
Aibuera.  Of  the  crystalline  style  of  Mignet,  the  warm,  yet  cla-si- 
cal  manner  of  Schiller,  the  rapid,  bright  persuasion  of  Froude, 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  Michelet,  one  might  say  much.  May  the 
Muses  still  lend  grace  to  historical  truth. 

We  must  also  deal  with  certain  forms  addressed  orally  to  the 
public,  and  of  the  day,  the  sermon,  speech,  and,  like  them  sup- 
posing an  audience,  the  pamphlet,  all  seeking  to  produce  an  im- 
mediate practical  effect.  It  is  plain  these  forms  may  be  litera- 
ture, but  their  being  concerned  with  burning  questions  confuses 
their  merit  as  art  and  truth  with  their  efficacy  as  pokers  and 
shovels  or  extinguishers :  annoying  some  lovers  of  literature  and 
boring  others,  they  most  deeply  interest  the  man  struggling  in  the 
toil  of  the  moment,  who,  ungrateful  person,  scraps  old  tools  and 
gear  to  take  new  implements  for  the  next  task.  Only  those 
speeches  and  sermons  which  deal  with  a  great  personage  or 
momentous  stress  of  affairs,  like  Bossuet's  funeral  orations, 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  and  his  second  inaugural  address, 
or  abound  in  thought  not  merely  of  the  day,  but  weighty  for 
every  polity  and  time,  like  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Burke, 
or  are  sedulously  preserved  by  an  association,  as  are  those  empty 
and  spotless  works  of  style,  the  discourses  of  the  French  Acade- 
micians, have  a  chance  of  survival  and  the  attention  of  posterity. 

This  study  in  the  zoology  of  literature  loses  almost  all  claims 
to  thoroughness  because  the  literary  species  melt  into  one  another 
by  degrees,  and  as  we  see  not  only  well-defined  curl,  heap,  and 
layer  clouds  in  the  heavens,  but  also  every  intermediate  and  com- 
bination, so  it  is  with  books.  There  are  pastoral  dramas  and 
operas  consisting  almost  entirely  of  lyric  poetry,  there  are  his- 
tories like  Carlyle's   "  French   Revolution,"   epic  in  conception, 
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lyrico-dramatic  in  style,  and  like  imaginative  prose  fiction  in 
characterisation  and  detail,  there  are  philosophic  and  scientific 
works  of  indubitable  inspiration  and  poetic  splendour.  Modern 
serious  plays,  aiming  at  realism,  are  neither  entirely  tragic  nor 
entirely  comic,  uniting  the  matter  of  tragedy,  perhaps,  with  the 
diction  and  commonplaceness  of  the  domestic  novel.  In  some 
ways  they  form  a  purer  dramatic  species  than  strict  tragedy  or 
comedy,  from  their  lowering  of  the  lyrical  note  and  from  their 
lack  of  illusion,  while,  being  neither  overpoweringly  sad  nor 
merry,  they  give  the  pure  dramatic  excitement  conducive  to  in- 
tellectual activity.  The  prose  dialogue,  philosophical  as  a  rule, 
belongs  to  drama  on  one  side,  and  if  it  unfolds  a  tale  approaches 
very  close  to  the  play,  yet  has  a  curious  affinity  with  the  pastoral 
eclogue  in  its  alternation  of  speeches.  How  shall  we  class  Gobin- 
eau's  "  Renaissance,"  a  long  series  of  dramatic  scenes  present- 
ing the  political,  religious,  military,  domestic  and  artistic  life  of 
that  time  in  Italy.  It  shows  on  the  mental  stage  the  deeds  and 
death  of  Savonarola,  Caesar  Borgia,  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the 
Tenth,  Michael  Angelo,  the  ravaging  of  Italy,  the  thoughts  and 
morals  of  men  and  women  in  Rome  and  Florence. 

The  name  matters  little  enough,  as  long  as  there  is  unity  of 
conception,  imagination,  verbal  felicity.  Machiavelli's  "  Prince  " 
bears  the  imprint  of  one  time,  one  country,  one  mode  of  thought' 
and  one  mind  which  could  show  them  in  the  clearest  prose.  Let 
us  compare  the  two  finest  biographies  ever  written,  the  Agricola 
of  Tacitus  and  Boswell's  Johnson.  Gnaeus  Julius  Agricola  passed 
his  life  in  administration  and  conquest  in  Asia  Minor,  Rome,  Gaul, 
and  Britain.  Samuel  Johnson  in  reading,  talking,  and  writing 
in  London.  Tacitus  was  the  loving  son-in-law  of  the  illustrious 
general,  Boswell  a  mere  intruder  from  a  country  always  derided 
by  his  hero.  While  Boswell  collected  into  fifty-nine  chapters 
(and  bulky  footnotes)  every  word  and  gesture  of  the  one,  Tacitus 
has  preserved  of  the  other,  in  only  forty-six  paragraphs,  his  hon- 
ours, his  greatest  exploits,  and  his  bare  virtues.  Yet  both  men  had 
the  same  object :  to  preserve  as  an  example  for  posterity  a  record  of 
the  greatest  man  each  had  known  as  friend,  and  if  the  Roman 
elevated  his  hero  as  the  statue  of  a  god,  and  in  words  so  few, 
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so  choice,  that  they  might  be  graved  around  the  walls  of  the 
shrine,  with  the  nobly  scornful  prolocution  and  the  nobly  pathe- 
tic conclusion  at  entrance  and  exit,  while  the  Scot  describes  the 
whole  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  man  and  his 
circle,  still  both  works  show  a  notable  unity  of  subject  with  treat- 
ment, Tacitus  with  all  his  rhetoric  never  hiding  the  shrewd,  kind, 
vigorous  nature  of  Agricola,  nor  Boswell's  details  weakening  the 
impression  of  Johnson's  mighty  personality.  Nor  is  the  author 
lost,  the  grave,  moral,  bitter  Roman,  the  inquisitive,  diligent, 
egotistical  Scotchman. 

People  of  some  leisure  reveal  themselves  and  their  times  in 
letters  and  memoirs.  Among  letter-writers  it  is  agreed  to  place 
Cicero  first;  Horace  Walpole  described  the  doings  of  fashion  and 
rank  in  Georgian  days  with  perfect  wit  and  lightness,  Cowper  has 
the  most  charming  way  of  distilling  the  pieties,  the  domesticities, 
and  the  refinements  of  life  with  the  quintessence  of  friendship ; 
but  all  men,  even  the  old-maidish  Cowper  and  Gray,  yield  the 
palm  to  the  queen  of  letter- writers,  Madame  de  S^vign^.  Mem- 
oirs come  so  close  to  the  novel  as  to  be  almost  the  same  thing, 
only  their  unity  is  that  of  hero  alone,  not  of  subject.  Cellini, 
with  his  furnaces  and  his  brawls,  his  artistic  triumphs  and  scan- 
dalising glimpses  of  popes  and  princes,  Pepys,  that  industrious 
civil-servant  and  conoisseur,  with  an  eye  for  pretty  wenches,  who 
notes  down  his  every  stomach-ache  and  the  measures  taken  to 
relieve  it,  St.  Simon,  who  consigned  a  hundred  hatreds  to  his 
pages,  and  dipped  a  pen  in  acid  to  describe  dirty  Vendome  and 
luxurious  Rohan,  were  all  sufficiently  pleased  with  themselves 
and  observant  of  others  to  note  much  and  put  it  down  without 
disguise,  and  so  made  delightful  books. 

There  is  an  art  of  reading,  the  general  method  being  to  read 
rather  rapidly  and  with  entire  acceptance  of  the  author's  thought 
and  feeling,  and  then  again  slowly,  testing  by  the  touchstones 
"  Is  it  Art?  "  "Is  it  Life?  "  In  this  way  one  may  surrender 
oneself  to  the  spells  of  enchanters  safely,  for  the  second  reading 
shows  whether  their  magic  be  white  or  black.  Each  literary  type, 
moreover,  demands  a  special  modification  of  the  general  method. 
Poetry  must  be  read  with  all  one's  sympathies,  memoirs  without 
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any  prudery  or  harshness,  novels  should  be  begun  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  real  story,  continued  at  the  end,  and  then  finished 
in  the  middle,  so  that  we  may  see  how  the  author  managed  it  all, 
instead  of  rushing  through  the  book  to  see  what  he  managed  and 
so  missing  half  its  beauties,  and  books  of  ideas  may  be  begun 
anywhere  and  read  anyhow,  because  any  thinker's  system  hangs 
together  by  a  thousand  connections,  and  is  generally  started  from 
a  conclusion  and  worked  down  to  first  principles. 

We  have  omitted  many  kinds  of  writings,  the  essay  in  parti- 
cular because  their  is  no  holding  it.  Yet  taking  the  essays  of  one 
man  all  together,  Montaigne's,  Bacon's,  or  Stevenson's,  we  find 
in  them  the  same  elements,  the  same  principles  as  those  laid  down 
in  our  second  and  first  chapters.  In  spite  of  himself,  Montaigne's 
works  fall  into  order  and  unity,  in  spite  of  himself.  Bacon's  betray 
the  schemer  who  wrote  them,  and  Stevenson  might  pick  and 
choose  as  he  would,  but  never  without  the  old  ancestral  impulses 
guiding  his  hand. 
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